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GENERAL SURVEY 


HE preceding volume has been occupied by descriptions 

of the organisation adopted by the House of Commons 
for its work, and of the different forms of parliamentary 
action : we now proceed to consider the core of the whole 
system of procedure, namely the rules and arrangements 
which govern the course of business both as a whole and 
in its separate parts. It will be useful to preface our account 
with a few remarks of a general character. 

The business of Parliament is carried on by applying 
the forms just studied to legislative, administrative and _poli- 
tical ends: they may be used by either of the two factors 
entitled to share in parliamentary action—that is to say, 
either by the Government or by the unofficial members of 
the House. It is obvious that their application of the avail- 
able forms must be subject to some definite arrangement, 
prescribing how and when they may be used. On first 
principles both members and Government must possess 
rights of initiative, the Government having often a special 
claim to opportunities for bringing forward their proposals : 
but a moment’s reflection will show that the work of 
any parliament would speedily fall into utter chaos without 
some fixed arrangement assigning to each separate matter, 
and to each stage of it, a definite rank in the succession 
of business, and a definite measure of parliamentary time. 
From the nature of the case, any regulation of the kind 
must take several directions. First, there must, or should, 
be a certain division over the whole session of such busi- 
ness as is bound to come up at stated periods. In the 
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second place, provision will have to be made for the dis- 
posal of certain matters, in themselves of a purely formal 
nature, but leading up to substantive measures of legislation 
or political action—such, for instance, as giving notices of 
motion, presenting reports, asking questions and discussing 
the future course of business. These topics are constantly 
recurring, and the parliamentary machine could hardly be 
made to work were not some part of each sitting rigorously 
set apart for disposing of them. They are, and must be 
kept, perfectly distinct from the substantive business of Par- 
liament, the motions and bills laid before it. 

We have now reached the third and most important 
of the problems to be grappled with in an arrangement of 
the course of business. How is what is called upon the 
Continent the “order of the day” to be drawn up? The 
section of the programme of work included in the term 
comprises the substantive business to be transacted by Par- 
liament, the real subjects upon which it deliberates, those 
directly aimed at attaining some object of state: its contents 
may take the form of motions expressing the views of the 
House, of proposals for legislation or of financial measures, 
or they may be thrown into some other shape.’ As a 
general rule, the preponderant part will consist of legislative 
projects; but there are other matters also included under 
the head of the “order of the day.” It comprises the whole 
programme of substantive work assigned to a sitting, and 
should therefore, as a rule, take up the greater part of the 
time and discussion. 

It is, manifestly, on this narrower field that the chief 
pressure of competition between the factors entitled to initia- 
tive in Parliament will make itself felt. All the more urgent, 


‘The instances given above are, of course, only the principal ones. 
There is nothing to prevent any parliamentary action from forming one 
of the orders of the day; thus, decisions upon election disputes, disci- 
plinary proceedings against members, resolutions upon the report of a 
committee of investigation and all other parliamentary matters may be made 
into “orders of the day” and put into the day’s programme of public 
business, thus becoming independent matters for discussion. But such cases 
will always be exceptional. In the ordinary course, substantive motions, 
dealing with some specific action of the Government, financial proposals 
and bills will make up the main part of the public business. 
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therefore, is the need for special provisions as to its regula- 
tion, 7.c., for the framing of rules determining the subjects 
to be taken as the substantive business of the House from 
sitting to sitting. 

Further consideration, however, is required before it is 
possible to estimate the full significance of the problem just 
stated, a significance which, under certain conditions, places 
it at the very centre of the whole question of procedure. 

Looked at in bare outline, the function of a parliament 
is the formation by an assembly of persons, after deliberation 
and discussion, of a single composite will with regard to 
a mass of motions and proposals, each of which has, 
a priori, an equal claim upon the attention of the assembly. 
Stated thus broadly the task is by no means unique in social 
and public life. There are many collegiate bodies whose 
action is of the saine or a similar nature, boards of all kinds, 
bodies of officials, committees of societies, chambers of com- 
merce, assessment commissioners, &c. Such organs or bodies, 
as well as parliaments, are forced to classify the material 
which flows in upon them and upon which it 1s their duty 
to formulate their will; they, too, have to fix definite arrange- 
ments for their business. As a matter of fact we find that 
most of them have codes of procedure, rules for dealing 
with business, under one or other of the names given to 
such systems. But there is a fundamental difference between 
the regulations for fixing the course of business in a repre- 
sentative assembly, and any code of rules applicable to the 
procedure of a body of another nature. In the latter case 
the problem for solution is purely technical; all that is 
wanted is the best method of securing speed, continuity and 
thoroughness in dealing with the business : no member has 
any special interest in expediting any particular part of the 
work or again in preventing its being despatched ; as a rule 
he is not allowed to have any such interest. Thus the rules of 
procedure, which are, moreover, generally laid down by some 
superior authority, are not likely to give rise to any contest 
in the assembly or college itself. A parliamentary body is 
in an entirely different position. Here the competition set 
up by the equality of initiative among the members, and the 
further competition between the House and the Government 

INGe 
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are matters of the greatest importance both psychologically 
and politically. Almost every social, material or personal 
interest represented in the House is there met by its direct 
opponent, and each demands a share in the deliberation 
and work of the House. The initiative of the Government, 
whatever may be their constitutional and political relations 
to Parliament, introduces a further complication; their 
initiative and their claims to a share of the time of 
Parliament will inevitably limit and hamper the efforts of 
non-official members. Even if the Government are regarded 
as political agents of Parliament, there will still remain a 
problem to solve. Settled rules and definite arrangements 
will have to be made, some permanent tribunal will have 
to be provided with powers of deciding between the conflict- 
ing claims of the different factors in parliamentary action, 
and of allotting and securing to each of them a proper 
share of direct influence upon the House’s programme of 
work. The difficulties are intensified to the utmost by the 
conflict between the endeavour, which every Government 
must make, to place their proposals in the forefront as 
matters of state necessity, and the efforts of the opposing 
parties, or of single members or groups, to weaken and if 
possible to destroy the political existence of the Government. 

Whatever the circumstances, it is clear that the solution 
of the problem is of the utmost importance: the actual out- 
put of a parliament cannot exceed what is placed upon its 
programme of work and thus comes before it for decision : 
the amount achieved depends upon those factors which exert 
a decisive influence on the arrangement of its business. From 
what has been said we can see that, though the difficulty is - 
inherent in the nature of a parliament, different parliaments 
will feel it in widely varying degrees, determined by the 
whole of the constitutional arrangements affecting them and 
by the division of political power between Government and 
Parliament. It is therefore plain that theory cannot furnish 
a solution ; it must depend on political history. If, however, 
we look for some rational principle to provide us with a 
simple answer to the question how to arrange the “order 
of the day,” we have not far to seek: we may have recourse 
to the same principle as lies at the foundation of other 
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decisions of Parliament, that of accepting the will of the 
majority. It may be assumed, a priori, that the majority 
of the House will eventually have to decide what order of 
precedence is to be given to each section of the material 
submitted to it, to direct both what is to be brought before 
it and what action is to be taken. 

The House of Commons in arranging its work has 
always, as a matter of fact, made the will of the majority 
the basis of treatment. The very name “orders of the day,” 
used by the House for hundreds of years, and still used, to 
indicate the substantive part of its daily programme, gives 
expression to the acceptance of the principle’ At the 
present day this fundamental parliamentary right survives 
unchallenged, the House, in theory at all events, being 
entitled to arrange its own work. No other rule indeed is 
possible: a parliament which accepts as binding a_ pro- 
gramme of work imposed by some external authority, a 
parliament without the legal right at any moment to deli- 
berate upon whatever subject it desires at that moment to 
consider, has ceased to deserve its name and has sunk to 
the level of an administrative board. 

It is, however, no less true that, without any infringe- 
ment of the fundamental principle, there may be infinite 
variety in the actual manner and form in which the rights 
of a parliament over its programme may be exercised. 
There are two questions the answers to which will largely 


1 The German word Tagesovdnung, which might seem to have the 
same meaning, would be a mistranslation. In the English expression 
the word order has the sense of command not that of arrangement. The 
‘orders of the day” mean “the subjects assigned to the sitting by orders 
of the House”; the words do not refer to the order of succession of the 
business of the sitting or day. It would be more accurate to describe 
the permanent daily framework of the whole course of business as-the 
order of the day, than to use this phrase to denote what the House of 
Commons terms its “orders of the day,” though these, no doubt, form the 
most important section. The ordinary Continental use of the word is, 
however, confined to the latter meaning. It is worth while emphasising 
the fact that the solution of the political problem treated in the text is 
notconfined to the arrangement of the order of the day in the Continental 
sense, i.¢., of the orders of the day in English phraseology ; it extends to 
the treatment of all the rules and arrangements governing the course of 
business. We shall have to return, later on, to the precise meaning of 
“ orders of the day” in English parliamentary law. See infra, p. 13. 
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determine what we may expect to find. First, has there 
been a formation of stable parties, and secondly, what is 
the relation of the Government to the House? When a 
parliament falls permanently into two parties, the arrange- 
ment of the day’s programme, though still technically an 
act of the House, both important and critical, ceases to be 
a unanimous resolution, and generally becomes the act of 
a majority only. Again, so soon as the position of the 
Government becomes one of absolute dependence upon the 
House, the House itself will begin to regard Government 
motions and proposals as its own concerns. In the House 
of Commons the sway of this conception is hidden, but 
only superficially, by the appearance of the parties and by 
the constant presence of an Opposition. With its acceptance 
there needs must come new views as to the actual mode 
of application of our principle. It will not be till we reach 
the end of this Part that we can fully explain all that is 
involved. 

An endeavour has already been made (in Book I) to 
show how the consolidation and growth of the system of 
parliamentary government created the necessity for new 
principles of procedure, and how the changes made were 
especially directed to marshalling the course of business 
for the session as a whole and for each individual sitting. 
It was there indicated how distinctly and how closely the 
nineteenth century transformation of the relations between 
Government and Parliament was reflected in the develop- 
ment of this section of parliamentary procedure. The whole 
of what follows must be read in connection with the discus- 
sion previously given: our present task is to describe the 
existing law ; but without knowledge of its historical founda- 
tion the description would be practically unintelligible’ We 
must never lose sight of the result of the nineteenth century 
development of parliamentary government: as we saw before 
in detail (1) it made Parliament, from which the Government 
must proceed, directly and solely responsible for the care of 
state affairs and for the finances of the country, and (2) it 
transferred to the Cabinet, a committee of the party holding 
a majority in the House of Commons, practically all initi- 
ative in legislation. These two main consequences involved 
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by necessary implication a third: the endowment of the 
Government with a far-extending, almost complete, power of 
disposition over the time of the House and the organisation 
and arrangement of its work, and—what is the same thing, 
viewed in another aspect—the reduction, almost to vanishing 
point, of the initiative of private members. On the other 
hand, by way of reaction against this tendency and with the 
object of securing to private members a certain minimum of 
political freedom of action there were devised certain parlia- 
mentary forms of an opposite tendency. The great changes 
thus effected in the rules and in parliamentary life as a 
whole give the clues needed for comprehending the account 
which follows. 
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CHAPTER © II 
CLASSIFICATION AND DIVISION OF BUSINESS * 


Rs arrive at any proper conception of the immense flood 
of work which pours upon the House of Commons at 
the opening of every session we must call to mind the con- 
stitutional position of the House, the extent and variety of 
the functions it exercises, and the magnitude of its political 
tasks. The old saying of Sir Edward Coke as to the power 
and jurisdiction of Parliament may now, with even more 
emphasis than in his day, be applied to the modern House 
of Commons. ‘The power and jurisdiction of Parliament,” 
he declared, “is so transcendent and absolute, that it cannot 
be confined, either for causes or persons, within any bounds.” 
Indeed at the present day there is no constitutional limit 
to the jurisdiction of the House of Commons. And, what 
is no less important from our immediate point of view, 
the theory of its unlimited powers is translated into actual 
fact in the countless, almost inconceivable, number of sub- 
jects brought before it. Let us enumerate in general terms 
its fundamental tasks : it has to frame legislation for the whole 
of the United Kingdom, to consider and grant the supplies 
for the government of the empire, inclusive of the budgets 
of India and the non-self-governing colonies, and to dispose 
of the private bills submitted to it. It has to pass from 
dealing with estimates amounting to millions of pounds for 
the government of some Asiatic or African dependency to 
considering the most trivial details of local government in 
the United Kingdom or even the special legal position of 
some single citizen: and again it has to watch and criticise 
the administration of the empire in every department of 
domestic and foreign affairs. 

Yet more: the House of Commons is the great arena 
where the conflicts of party are fought; it is there that a 
final decision may have to be given as to the political life 


* Standing Orders 1-13; Manual, pp. 29-45; May, “ Parliamentary 
Practice,” pp. 209-276. 
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or death of a Government ; within its walls the reputations 
of statesmen are made or forfeited; upon ‘its benches the 
political talent of the country is engaged in ceaseless com- 
petition, party leaders are selected, men’s capacity for rule 
is tested. Every imaginable interest from every part of 
the British Empire, every possible aspiration and tendency, 
material or personal, claims its share of the limited period 
of the session, each to the exclusion of the rest. They find 
expression in motions, in proposed laws, in questions and 
speeches, all going to swell the gigantic total of the business 
of Parliament ; they range from subjects of the most trivial 
concern to matters of the highest: now some detail of local 
administration, now some problem of international policy 
calls for attention, or again some general principle of law, 
or the investigation, reconstruction, reform or abolition of 
some administrative arrangement or social institution. All 
clamour equally for a hearing. If every member is to have 
an equal power of initiative, and all may compete for a 
share of the time and attention of the House, there would 
seem to be but little chance for any. 

_ And, as if this were not enough, there is the added com- 
plication introduced by the claims of the Government: in 
their financial proposals and bills they bring forward what 
they, and with them a large section of the House, consider 
to be immediate necessities of state. The Government must 
needs oppose the rights of initiative of private members, and 
must endeavour to restrain and limit them. The antagonism 
between Government and private members is heightened 
rather than diminished by the nature of the modern consti- 
tution, with its essential feature, parliamentary party govern- 
ment. The system converts all state business either directly 
or indirectly. into parliamentary business. Only so long as 
each measure of Government is supported by a majority in 
the House of Commons can the Ministry remain in office: 
it is a mere committee of the majority for the time being. 
The majority in the House must therefore be constantly pre- 
pared to regard the doings of the Government as matters 
of parliamentary concern, to treat them as its own affairs, 
nay, as the most important matters which can be brought 
before the House. 
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Inasmuch, moreover, as this system of government is 
based upon party, it further follows that an attack upon 
every action of the Government is always to be regarded 
as a legitimate political enterprise on the part of the rest 
of the House, the Opposition, and that on any occasion the 
Government’s right to exist, which depends on the confidence 
of the majority, may be put to the test. 

We can see, therefore, how the proposals of a party 
Government must be treated: they must not merely be 
placed on an equality with the causes advocated by other 
members : that would be insufficient. They must be able to 
claim a priority. No parliamentary party Government could 
exist without it. 

Enough has now been said to prove that it is a matter 
of most urgent necessity to lay down principles of arrange- 
ment for the introduction, treatment and disposal of the 
whole mass of business, so as to maintain some degree of 
equilibrium. To reduce to order this tangled, many-sided 
struggle for the time and energy of the House, there must 
be definite rules, firm yet elastic, applying to every item 
of business from its first appearance to its last. There must 
be such a classification and order of precedence among the 
items of business that all interests of the state which arise 
in Parliament— which are by no means confined to the 
interests of the Government—are allowed a proper share 
of parliamentary opportunity. Again, the element of chance, 
of action taken upon the spur of the moment, so far indeed 
as this is at all compatible with parliamentary life, must be 
subordinated to the element of stability in the despatch of 
business, to the necessity of acting upon a prearranged 
programme. These vital needs are provided for by the rules 
of the House of Commons to a degree which it would be 
difficult to excel. The succeeding description of the course 
of business will show how closely modern procedure has 
followed the fundamental thought just enunciated. By so 
doing it has overcome the greatest danger to any parliament 
—the risk of allowing the choice of subjects for discussion 
to remain a constant subject of party conflict. We shall 
have to return to this point in another context: it must be 
enough for the present to point to the most salient fact in 
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the whole situation. It is this. Under a set of arrangements 
which has been worked out by the House of Commons, it 
has realised a great political principle: it has done so by 
subjecting the whole heterogeneous mass of parliamentary 
business to a well-planned group of rules settling the times 
for disposing of its various parts according to their nature 
and importance and by laying down a fixed order of pre- 
cedence among them. We must postpone our discussion of 
the further general constitutional and political results of the 
acceptance in English procedure of this one fundamental 
notion until we have reached a full understanding of the 
system which has been devised. 

The first point to observe is, naturally, what concerns the 
initiation of an item of business, the manner of introducing 
it. The realisation of our principle here finds expression 
in a demand for previous notice, which governs the whole 
range of parliamentary action. Notice is required from 
members of the Government no less than from _ private 
members. It is often possible to give notice of a motion 
just before the sitting at which it is to be proposed, but 
even then the interval, though short, secures a warning suffi- 
cient to protect the House against a surprise. Moreover, 
it is only by strict adherence to the requirement of written 
notice that the House can enforce the principles and rules 
which we are about to study: it is an indispensable con- 
dition of the whole system of arrangement. The possibility 
of foreseeing the tasks of the House as a whole for a con- 
siderable time in advance enables it so to provide for the 
disposal of the various parts of its work that no injury 
is caused to the interests of the state. Another, no less 
important, object attained by insistence on notice is that 
every member of the House is kept constantly informed 
both of the programme of work and of the actual stage 
which each proposal has reached at any given moment. 
The three chief appliances, all dependent upon the necessity 
of notice, used for the purposes we have just sketched, 
are— 

ti he “notice paper.” 
2. The “order book of the House of Commons.” 
3. The “votes and proceedings.” 
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The first-named publication is the programme of busi- 
ness for the day: it appears for each sitting and gives care- 
ful and extremely minute details of all the orders of the 
day and notices of motions fixed for the sitting to which 
it relates; they are grouped on a definitely prescribed plan. 
There are two editions of the notice paper. The first, what 
is called the “Blue paper,” is published in the morning, and 
just before the beginning of the sitting the second, the 
“White paper,” appears, incorporating all changes that have 
been made since the first edition and all further notices that 
have been received." 

The second paper, which has a continuous paging, also 
appears on every day upon which a sitting is held. It is 
entitled ‘‘The order book of the House of Commons,” and 
contains a list of all forthcoming items of business, whether 
orders of the day or notices of motions, which have been 
assigned to any definite sitting, even for weeks or months in 
advance, and also a separate list of all notices of motions 
given but not yet fixed for any special day. Further, each 
Monday it contains a list of all the public bills which have 
been introduced, together with the names of their respective 
proposers and a statement of the progress made with each. 
Government measures are marked with a star. 

The morning edition of the notice paper is accompanied 
by the “votes and proceedings,” a printed record of what 
was done at the last sitting, confined strictly to an enumera- 
tion of the technical steps taken, but giving these with the 
utmost particularity: it contains also lists of all divisions 
taken and a number of particulars as to private business. 

Any regulation and arrangement of matters of dissimilar 
nature must be preceded by some classification among them. 
It is possible to devise various groupings of parliamentary 
transactions, as, for instance, under the heads of the various 
great constitutional functions of the House, or again under 
the heads of formal business and substantive business (i.e., 
such as provides some definite object upon which the House 
is to pronounce a decision): yet another division is that 


; When there were divided sittings there were three versions of the 
notice paper, published one in the morning and one immediately before each 
of the two sittings. 
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between public business and private business; and lastly a 
distinction may be drawn between matters brought forward 
by the Government and those introduced by private members. 
There is a certain practical importance in each of these 
classifications : but the arrangement of the course of business 
is based upon none of them. According to old-established 
parliamentary usage the whole business of Parliament is 
divided into two great classes—orders of the day and notices 
of motions. 

The former are such subjects for consideration as have 
been fixed by the House to be taken up at some definite 
sitting, have been ordered to be so considered. The order 
of the House constitutes the claim of the subject to inclusion 
in the list of matters for discussion. Notices of motion are 
matters brought before the House by its members,’ which 
they have duly declared their intention of introducing at 
some definite sitting, and they may be of any nature.” Not 
every motion falls into the class of business called notices 
of motion: there are also motions for which no notice is 
required ; but their number is small, and so far as concerns 
substantive motions, motions which have “ merits” to discuss, 
we may say that practically all require previous notice. 

A notice of motion may be of an independent nature, 
e.g.. it may be for the adoption of some resolution by the 
House or for leave to introduce some bill: or again, it may 
have reference to some order of the day at the sitting for 


1 The expression applies equally to motions by the Government and 
to those by private members. 

2 This constitutes the distinction between notices of motion and orders 
of the day; the former class of items of business is the burden laid upon 
the House by the initiative of members without the consent of the House ; 
the latter is taken upon itself by the House, under orders which it makes. 
Since, as we have learnt, the introduction of a bill is technically the result 
of a motion, the whole of the business of the House may be said to spring 
ultimately from notices of motion. But a notice of motion is at once 
transformed into an order of the day, and takes its place in the other 
class, when the House assigns a definite day for its discussion. So far as 
concerns the most important of the forms in which the activity of the 
House is manifested, that of bills, the assignment takes place immediately 
after the motion for introduction, which motion has long been a valueless 
excrescence in procedure; it is therefore quite accurate to say that for 
all practical purposes the legislative functions of the House are based 
entirely on orders of the day. 
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which notice is given. In the latter case we have to deal 
with some amendment, or instruction, or motion to post- 
pone a bill or some other similar proposal. A notice of 
motion only remains such until the House has given some 
decision upon its subject matter: if the House decides the 
question which it raises, it disappears altogether from the 
programme of work; if it is dealt with formally, by the 
House deciding to discuss it upon some: future day, or if it 
is partly discussed and adjourned to a future sitting, the 
notice of motion is converted into an order of the day for 
the sitting to which it is deferred. By virtue of the decision 
of the House and the order giving expression to it, the 
motion has been taken out of the hands of its proposer and 
has become the property of the House. 

Everything, therefore, which the House is to be asked 
to do must either be placed upon the programme for a 
definite sitting by order of the House itself or be announced 
by one of the members for a definite sitting. There is no 
third kind of parliamentary transaction.’ It follows, there- 
fore, that surprises—except in the rare event of an urgency 
motion—are absolutely impossible. In other words, “the 
order of the day” in the Continental sense is governed by 
a principle of strict adherence to prior orders or prior notice. 
We shall see directly that this principle of fixity is further 
strengthened by the definite division of sittings between the 
two classes of business and the principle of priority. 

Tt is evident, from what has already been said, that orders 
of the day and notices of motion do not form by any means 
equal parts of parliamentary work. The mere fact that a 
notice of motion not disposed of by debate and question 
upon the very day for which notice is given must be con- 
verted into an order of the day, is enough to show that by 
far the greater proportion of the work consists of orders of 
the day, that the bulk of the continuous labour of the 
House is the consideration of orders of the day. These are 
the main occupation of the House; they stand, moreover, 
for the element of stability and adherence to a settled pro- 


1 The order paper contains notices of motion for which no days have been 
fixed. But these cannot be made effective, i.e., cannot be brought on for 
discussion, until a definite day has been fixed for them. 
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gramme. Notices of motions, on the other hand, bring in 
the element of striving for special political ends, necessarily 
bound up with the right of initiative of private members; 
it is a factor in parliamentary life which, by its claims to 
accommodation, breaks in with disturbing effect upon the 
programme laid down by the Government for the work of 
the session. 

It is clear, then, that the distinction drawn by the House 
of Commons, though in appearance one of mere form, is 
based upon a political and psychological analysis of parlia- 
mentary methods and is of a fundamental nature: but we 
refrain from entering more particularly into a considera- 
tion of its meaning. We need only notice at present the 
principle of arrangement deduced from the division of par- 
liamentary business into two classes. It provides a solution 
for the problem previously shown to be inevitable in the 
drawing up of any order of business, the problem of settling 
the manner in which, and the authority by whom, the pro- 
gramme of substantive business for each sitting is to be 
arranged. As we have now learnt, the authority is, theo- 
retically, the House itself: it lays down for itself what it 
will discuss at each sitting, draws up its own “order of the 
day.” An order, given by the House to itself, to take up 
such and such a matter on such and such a day is the 
only form which can give to a subject for discussion any 
right to a share of the House’s fixed programme of work. 
But such an order is an effective barrier against the other- 
wise unfettered initiative of members. When the House has 
placed any particular subject upon its programme, it will 
consider itself bound by its self-imposed command, unless 
some express decision to the contrary overrules its prior act 
of volition and gives preference to some other matter. 

There is, however, a loophole by which, without the 
terms of the order being directly infringed, a possibility may 
creep in of evading the effect of the House’s direction. All 
that the order appoints is, that on such and such a day a 
certain subject-matter is to be considered “by order of the 
House.” If the forms of the House leave it open to mem- 
bers (¢.g.. by moving an amendment to a motion for going 
into committee) to introduce new motions before the matter 
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directed to be discussed comes up, any member has a chance 
of imposing fresh work upon the House, of taking up the 
whole of a sitting and wholly or partially crowding out 
the orders of the day. The fact that such proposals would 
require previous notice would make no difference : the only 
result of notice would be to warn the House of the likeli- 
hood of its being unable to set to work upon the subjects 
assigned by its own orders to the sitting in question. 

The next step, therefore, and a necessary one, is to lay 
down that on certain days orders of the day are to have 
precedence over notices of motion. In our historical Book 
we traced the gradual and hard won victory of this im- 
portant principle in the order of business of the House of 
Commons. At the present day it is the foundation stone of 
the whole system of procedure : immediately connected with 
it is another regulating idea of the highest importance. The 
rules recognise a subdivision of orders of the day into two 
sections, according as their subjects are brought up by the 
Government or by private members: and it is provided that 
on certain days of the week Government business shall have 
precedence both over all other orders of the day and over 
notices of motions given for those days. Standing Order 4 
reads as follows :— 

Until the House otherwise direct :— 


(a) Government business shall have precedence at every sitting except 
the evening sittings on Tuesday and Wednesday and the sitting on 
Friday ; 

(b) At the evening sittings of Tuesday and Wednesday notices of 
motions and public bills, other than Government bills, shall have prece- 
dence of Government business ; 

(c) After Easter Government business shall have precedence at the 
evening sittings of Tuesday ; 

(d) After Whitsuntide, until Michaelmas, Government business shall 
have precedence at all evening sittings and at all Friday sittings except 
the sittings on the third and fourth Fridays after Whit Sunday. 


We have, therefore, a principle of arrangement among the 
sittings:;of the House which may be described as follows. 
The session is divided into three parts, the points of division 
being Easter and Whitsuntide. In the first private members 
have two evening sittings a week and the whole of Friday, 
the rest being given to the Government. In the second part 
private members are deprived of the Tuesday evenings, and 
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in the last they lose also the Wednesday evenings, and (with 
two exceptions) the Friday sittings also.! It will be seen that 
the share of private members in the time of the House is 
never very large, and in the course of the session it dis- 
appears almost entirely. Practically speaking after Whitsun- 
tide all sittings are reserved by the rule for the Government. 
Moreover, the three sittings in each week conceded to private 
members are, as the subsequent clauses of the standing order 
indicate, assigned amongst themselves to different purposes : 
the two evening sittings are devoted to motions, the Friday 
sitting to bills, brought in by private members : in the distinc- 
tion thus drawn we are reminded of the fundamental division 
into notices of motions and orders of the day. 

There is yet one more regulation as to arrangement 
which finally establishes the commanding position of the 
Government. Standing Order 5 provides :— 

On days on which Government business has priority, the Government 
may arrange such Government business, whether orders of the day or 
notices of motion, in such order as they may think fit. 

Under this order the Government have the power at all 
times of arranging their parliamentary action in accordance 
with the political and administrative needs of the moment, 
without having to ask for the consent of the members o 
the House, or even of their own party. They occupy the 
House on Government days to suit their own convenience, 
and in accordance with the requirements of their own poli- 
tical strategy. 

We may for the moment pass over the salient character- 
istic of these regulations—the immense preponderance given 
to the Government and their proposals in drawing up the 
weekly programme: we shall have shortly to return to this 
point. Let us fix our attention upon the principle of arrange- 
ment expressed by the rules just stated: we shall arrive at 
the following result. 

The course of business has received from the standing 
orders almost as much stability and adherence to programme 
as can be given to it. The daily task of the House is not 


1 See Supplementary Chapter. 
2 The following table shows the division of parliamentary time from 
1888 to 1905. The first day of meeting in each session is excluded and 
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only laid down in advance, but the carrying out of the 
programme at each sitting is to a large extent secured. 
Subject to the exceptions mentioned below, the possibility 
of Government business being subjected to delay or inter- 
ference by the initiative of private members is excluded, and 
private members are confined to a very small proportion of 
parliamentary time. Even then a definite arrangement is 
imposed upon their action: special days are assigned to 
motions and to bills, Friday for the latter, the evening 
sittings for the former. It need hardly be said that the 
smaller the share of the time of the House assigned to 
private members the fiercer will be the competition for a 
portion of such time: it is obviously necessary that some 
order of precedence shall be established. 

Taking first private members’ bills, the question presents 
itself how the order of priority is to be settled in the case 
of the different measures: there is no single factor able to 


in the case of a new parliament the second and third days are also 
excluded :— 


Government Sittings. ; 
Private 
Session. Fe te Members’ 
ees Wednesday Saturday. Total. Sittings. 
1888 - 2 63 69 6 138 ae 
Oke . 48 56 2 106 33 
1890 ; 4 49 53 4 106 25 
1890-1 : ; 57 54 T I1I2 39 
Siiyisae | s : u 39 
ps Seles 90 118 7 215 31 
Dt a 44 53 3 100 17 
1895 (i) : 38 38 ‘ ae Sc 
1895() = =| 7 9 7 9 
Cee e 49 57 2 108 17 
1897 m i oe 54 I 106 QT 
sMSIOe). : 47 55 ri 103 17 
T6991) pa 46 52 5 98 s 
1899 (ii) - - 3 5 x 8 - 
1900 (1) 4 46 45 a o ae 
tgor (1) ; 3 4 f 8 = 
gee . : 45 55 2 102 7 
1902 (a) - 27 29 a 56 : 
(0) ; 45 62 6 107 2 
eo nan 45 56 o IOI 30 
UO, - 49 61 I riz : 
Sy : 44 58 ro) 102 34 


(a) before, (b) after, amendment of standing orders. 
In 1906 the Government had 140 sittings private members 32) 
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exclude all the others as in the case of Government pro- 
posals ; on the contrary, the principle of equal rights among 
all competitors has to be admitted. The expedient adopted 
in the rules is that of lot. On the two first days of the 
session any member who wishes to introduce a public bill 
may enter his name upon a numbered list placed on the 
table of the House for the purpose. On the third day a 
ballot is taken before the Chairman of Committees or his 
Deputy of as many numbers as entries made. On _ the 
fourth day the members who have joined in the ballot and 
have given in the titles of the bills they wish to introduce 
are called upon, in the order in which their numbers on the 
list have been drawn, and they are then entitled to choose 
for the second reading debates on their respective bills any 
dates open to them under the rules. Those whose numbers 
are first drawn secure, of course, the best places; they can 
put down their bills as the first subjects for discussion on 
the various Fridays reserved for private members’ bills. By 
so doing they secure at all events that their bills will be 
discussed and probably that they will be voted upon. In 
accordance with their selection their bills are placed at the 
head of the list on the various Fridays down to Whitsuntide. 
Those members whose numbers are drawn later have to take 
second places, i.¢., have to give notice of the second reading 
of their bills as the second subjects for discussion on the 
Friday sittings, and to put up with a much diminished 
chance of obtaining a hearing. Those who come far down 
on the ballot and all members who do not introduce their 
bills till a subsequent period of the session have to content 
themselves with giving notice that they intend to present 
their bills: they have then to wait for the chance of moving 
the second reading in some of the remaining time left for 
private members. As may be seen by reference to Part it 
of this Book, the time so available is after midnight on a 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday, or after 5.30 on 
a Friday ;! but, as we shall find later, this does not give a 
member much hope of any practical discussion, of his bill. 
We can see that the rules give an astonishingly small scope 


' See Supplementary Chapter. 
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to the legislative initiative of members, which is postponed 
almost entirely to that of the Government. 

The rules as to precedence thus laid down do not apply 
to the whole session: they are only operative till Whitsun- 
tide. After that date—so the rules provide—all public bills 
other than those of the Government are arranged on the 
order book according to the stage then reached by them, those 
which are most advanced being first taken. The order is as 
follows: first come bills which have reached the stage of 
considering amendments made by the Lords, then bills ready 
for third reading, then bills to be considered on report as 
amended, bills in progress in committee, bills appointed for 
committee, and lastly bills which have not yet been read a 
second time. 

We may now pass to the rules for arranging the prece- 
dence of notices of motions by private members. A proce- 
dure similar to that used for bills settles priority by means of 
the ballot. But, from the nature of the case, much greater 
flexibility is necessary for motions than for bills. It is under 
the form of motions that expression has to be given to all 
the needs and aspirations which spring up within the House, 
and that provision has to be made for sudden and unpre- 
meditated action. Thus the rules (Standing Order 7) lay 
down that no notice shall be given beyond the period which 
shall include the four days next following on which notices 
are entitled to preference. Allowance is to be made for any 
intervening adjournment of the House, the period in such 
a case being so far extended as to include four notice days 
falling during the sitting of the House. The priority of 
notices of motions for the first four motion days of the 
session (i.e, for the first fortnight) is determined by a ballot 
taken at the same time and in the same manner as the 
ballot for bills. Afterwards a ballot is taken after questions, 
usually on Tuesdays and Wednesdays. As soon as the Com- 
mittee of Supply has been constituted a special ballot is taken 
to determine precedence among the motions which may be 
made on hrst going into committee on the various classes 
of estimates. A member desiring to give notice enters his 
name on a numbered list in one of the lobbies and papers 
with corresponding numbers are placed in a box. One of 
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the officers of the House takes out the papers at hazard, and 
calls out the numbers of those he draws. The Speaker reads 
out the corresponding names and the members so named 
may give notices accordingly.! Other members besides those 
whose names are drawn are at liberty to give notice on the 
chance of finding an opportunity in the short time avail- 
able for private members after the close of public business. 

The limited space given to private members is liable in 
certain events to be still more contracted, and the Govern- 
ment’s share extended, by virtue of certain privileges granted 
to the Government by the rules. First, it has long been a 
practice for the Government, from time to time, to obtain 
from the House precedence for some particular proposal of 
theirs, occasionally even securing the whole time of the House 
for some bill or other measure, e.g., a new set of rules, which 
they wish to expedite. Then the procedure of “closure by 
compartments,” to be described in Part ix., is a further 
limitation on non-official members. On the other hand the 
Government may at any time enlarge their own opportunities 
by making use of their right to move the suspension of the 
““ Twelve o'clock rule.””? None of these measures needs more 
than a bare majority for its adoption.’ 

A consideration of the arrangement we have described 
leads to an immediate recognition of the great preponderance 
of the Government and their proposals over the private mem- 
bers of the House and their initiative. The preponderance 
itself and its intensification as the session proceeds show 
clearly to what extent the House of Commons at the present 
day regards itself as being primarily a machine for performing 
the work of governing. We may even go so far as to say 


1 Manual, pp. 40, 41. See further as to the above, and as to the 
improper use of several names by the same member, the discussion on the 
13th February 1902; Parliamentary Debates (102), 1271. 

2 Now eleven o’clock: see Supplementary Chapter. 

3 To take an instance from the session of 1902. On the 16th October 
1902, Mr. A. J. Balfour, as Leader of the House, moved, “That for the 
remainder of the session, Government business do have precedence at every 
sitting and at the conclusion of Government business on each day 
Mr. Speaker do adjourn the House without question put.” The motion 
led to a heated debate, to which the Irish members were the chief con- 
tributors, but it was finally passed by a large majority. (Parliamentary 
Debates (113), 28-97.) 
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that the new provisions in the rules of the House of Com- 
mons as to the arrangement of its work express a change in 
the character of the House itself. From being originally a 
deliberative assembly, co-operating with the Government of 
the sovereign by means of its decisions, it has itself become 
a Government in the sense of being an organ of the state 
with the capacity and duty of providing for the speedy and 
well-timed despatch of certain state business.’ 

The preponderance of the Government, its precedence 
within the walls of the House of Commons, as expressed in 
the modern order of business, is only a special application 
to the course and management of the work of the House of 
a general principle affecting the whole constitution of the 
country—the principle of parliamentary party government by 
means of a cabinet.? It is for this reason that the precedence 
of the Government in the House is by no means confined 
to the particular rights given by the rules just quoted: the 
position of the Government is quite a special institution of 
modern days, a growth of parliamentary usage ; it has effects 
transcending the legally prescribed privileges of the Ministry, 
influencing the whole conduct of the House, what it does 
and what it leaves undone, and pervading the entire sphere 
of parliamentary life. The political importance of the insti- 
tution can indeed only be realised when it is considered as 
a part of the whole system of parliamentary government which 
is the foundation of the politics and constitution of Great 
Britain. But here we must emphasise one point—that it is 


1 This statement is open to much misconstruction if Government 
and Parliament are understood in the sense of the Continental theories 
of constitutional law. I therefore refer my readers once more to the 
explanations given above as to the relations between Government and 
Parliament in England as finally settled during the nineteenth century: 
the relation finds very characteristic expression in the order of business 
of the House of Commons; but the procedure of the House is not the 
only place in which it comes to the surface. 

* The preference given to ministers by the order of business is, of 
course, only looked upon as a position of duty; it is conceded to members 
who ave conducting the business of state, not to the servants of the Crown 
as such. This view was laid down by Sir William Harcourt during the 
great procedure debates of 1887. “There is nothing more fundamental 
than that the Government are not regarded, for the purpose of the rules 
of this House, as something apart from the rest of the House, except so 
far as particular duties are given to them.” (Hansard (311), 1000.) 
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embodied and recognised in a conception, which only took 
shape during the nineteenth century, that the Ministry possess 
what is called the leadership of the House “ Leader of the 
House” is the technical description of the chief minister of 
the Crown for the time being in the House of Commons ; 
it expresses accurately and clearly the peculiar position of the 
Government on the floor of the House. The Prime Minister, 
if he is a commoner, or, if he is a peer, the First Lord of 
the Treasury or the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is Leader 
of the House of Commons and exercises the functions of 
that post as if they belonged to the Government: they are 
indissolubly united to the position of the chief minister in 
the House of Commons, but must be treated as unique and 
independent parliamentary rights. 

Let us now briefly indicate the influence directly exer- 
cised by the Leader of the House on the course of business. 
It is his task in the name of the Government and the 
party in office to distribute over the session the programme 
of legislation announced in the King’s speech and to advo- 
cate it in the House. He assumes the duty of proposing 
all such motions concerning the agenda of the House as are 
deemed advisable by the Government, and is their spokes- 
man in the debate thereon. With regard to every Govern- 
ment project the Leader is the final authority as to its 
general progress, as to the time to be given to its different 
stages, and as to any application of the closure or other 
available method of shortening debate and bringing matters 
to a conclusion. The whole policy of the Government, 
especially so far as it is expressed in the inner life of the 
House and in measures dealing with the course of its busi- 
ness, is concentrated in his person. At the proper moment, 
prescribed by the rules, before the commencement of public 
business, the Leader of the House makes statements as to 
the future programme of the Government, and therefore of 
the House : in particular he gives notice, or possibly suggests, 
what heads of the estimates are to be taken. Any sus- 
pension of standing orders or motion for an alteration 


1 In 1887 Mr. Parnell said, “Of late years the Leader of the Govern- 
ment has come, by common consent, to be called Leader of the House.” 
(Hansard (311), 1008.) 
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in them is invariably introduced and advocated by the 
Leader." 

He exercises his functions as chief of the majority party 
and as chief minister of the Crown ; but a peculiar character 
attaches to them in certain cases: the Leader—in spite of 
his position according to Continental ideas, but according 
to English ideas just because of it—acts at times as the 
spokesman and representative of the whole House. The 
chief occasions of his so doing are those of ceremony, when 
the House as a whole desires to define its position towards 
some external body, as for instance in the case of a conflict 
with the House of Lords, or of some breach of the privi- 
leges of the House of Commons, or when it is desired to 
give expression to the feelings of the Commons on some 
event of importance in home or foreign affairs. 

In all his activities in every direction the Leader of the 
House has to act as leader of his party, to bring tact and 
political sagacity to bear upon all the currents in its midst, 
to harmonise the needs of the party as a whole and the 
special demands of the groups and individual members who 


' As an example of the way in which the duty of leading the House 
is performed by the Prime Minister, we may take thé following extract 
from the report of the sitting of the 19th March 1903. Before public 
business came on, the temporary Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Bryce, 
addressed the following request to the Prime Minister :—“I should like 
to ask the First Lord if he can give me an indication what bills it is pro- 
posed to take on Monday and Tuesday next, if there is time; and when the 
House will rise for the Easter recess.” Mr. Balfour replied, “As the House 
knows, it is proposed on Monday afternoon to take the report of the Navy 
votes A andi and votes 13 and15. I do not think it is very likely that 
on that afternoon much leisure will remain for legislation. In the evening 
it is proposed to take the report of the vote on account; also the report 
of ways and means, and the first reading of the Consolidated Fund bill. 
I do not think much else can be done. On Tuesday afternoon the second 
reading of the Consolidated Fund bill will be taken. Any question may 
be raised on that, and Ido not think much time will be left for legislation 
on Tuesday afternoon. On Wednesday afternoon it is proposed to take 
the committee stage of the Consolidated Fund bill. On that no debate 
can take place, and it is proposed to allocate that afternoon to the 
introduction of the Irish Land bill. On Thursday the third reading of 
the Consolidated Fund bill will be taken at the, afternoon sitting, and, 
after that, Supply. As to Supply, I should lke to know what votes 
honourable gentlemen would like brought on. On Thursday there can 
be no question of legislation: it isa supply day.” (Parliamentary Debates 
(119), 1232, 1233.) 
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_ compose it with the policy which the cabinet has in con- 
templation. But we must not dwell too long on what he 
has to do: nor on the fact that opposite to him in the 
House sits his counterpart, endowed by usage with almost 
exactly similar functions, the recognised Leader of the Oppo- 
sition. He is the official spokesman of the minority, and 
both tradition and political prudence bid the Leader of the 
House, the Prime Minister, endeavour to make arrangements 
with him as to any question of the course of business or of 
procedure. 

The conduct of business in the House still ultimately 
depends, more or less, upon the goodwill of the whole 
House, though, of course, the decision of the majority repre- 
sents the element of compulsion which gives the rules their 
sanction. From the time when the order of business in 
Parliament became in the main an apparatus at the disposal 
of the Government, its application has been an important 
branch of the art of ruling, and therefore an integral part 
of that for which the Government is politically responsible. 
Here we have the reason why the minister who leads the 
House has to regard himself not only as a party leader but 
at times as one who conducts the business of the House as 
a whole, and is bound in that capacity to exercise self-denial 
in the assertion of the special interests of his party and his 
Government. He is morally bound, in settling the order of 
the different subjects before the House and distributing them 
over the time at its disposal, to display “fairness” to the 
Opposition. The most striking instance of his duty towards 
them is that when the Leader of the Opposition gives 
notice of a motion of censure the Leader of the House is 
expected to find a Government sitting within a reasonable 
time for the discussion of the motion. The great powers given 
to Government by modern procedure are not intended to 
reduce the Opposition to silence.’ 

The two leaderships are the product of a carefully-devised 


1 Thus Mr. Gladstone said, in the sitting of the 24th October 1882, 
“There is an established tradition in this House, that whenever a large 
number of members desire to raise a question touching the existence 
or policy of the Government, an opportunity should be given them for 
that purpose.” (Hansard (274), 66.) 
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and unique organisation of English political life, unknown to 
previous centuries and even yet foreign to Continental parlia- 
ments. They are among the most characteristic phenomena 
in modern English parliamentary government, and their sig- 
nificance extends far beyond what we are for the moment 
studying, the procedure of the House of Commons: indeed 
they go far, when understood, to throw light upon the inner- 
most meaning of English politics. We have alluded to this 
in several other places, and in particular have referred to its 
connection with the social character of the House. 
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CHAPTER III 
ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS AT INDIVIDUAL SITTINGS 


HE arrangements described in the last chapter for 
dividing the sittings between Government and private 
members and for securing the due disposal of the substan- 
tive business of the House are the framework on which the 
whole course of business is built up. But it requires 
support of another and no less important kind. There must 
be a permanent time table for each sitting, providing for the 
consideration of certain parliamentary affairs which are of con- 
stant recurrence. Let us explain our meaning a little more 
in detail. The House of Commons, more than any other 
parliamentary body, is under the necessity of transacting at 
each sitting a number of formal items of business, without 
which the whole movement of its work would be brought 
to an end. Among these are the matters which German 
parliaments, borrowing a phrase from the language of official- 
dom, call the Einlauf, and which may, less expressively, 
be called in English routine business. Part, e.g., requests 
by members for leave of absence, announcements from the 
chair, reports as to writs issued, and the like, has its source 
within the House itself: another part, e.g., presentation of 
petitions, comes from the outside. The House of Commons 
has, too, the special and highly important task of getting 
through the business of private bill legislation — business 
which, as we have seen, generally receives but little attention 
from the House as a whole, where it is almost always treated 
as a passing matter to be dealt with as a pure formality. 
The very fact that private acts of parliament are a peculiar 
blend of administrative decrees with quasi-judicial decisions 
in contentious matters of an administrative character, cast 
into the form of laws, renders it imperative that private 
business should receive the steady and methodical treatment 
which all administration needs. On the other hand, there is 
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a danger lest this routine business should be utilised to 
postpone and interfere with the real object of Parliament, the 
disposal of its substantive business. 

It must be borne in mind that the distribution of sittings 
under Standing Order 4 secures at each sitting that Govern- 
ment business or private members’ business, as the case may 
be, is to have priority. It does not provide that such busi- 
ness is to take up the whole time of the sitting. Whatever 
arrangements are made as to substantive business, the formal 
business of each day must also be done daily. To meet 
this requisite and to escape the danger indicated the rules 
provide comprehensively that the public business, i.e., the 
orders of the day or notices of motions, must always be 
begun at a fixed hour. Since the division of the day’s work 
into morning and evening sittings was made the private 
business of the House and the other constantly recurring 
business have had to be taken at the afternoon sitting.’ 
The rules further lay down that by 3 p.m., one hour after 
the beginning of the sitting, the whole of the private business 
and routine business must be finished. At this hour. the 
“order of the day” must begin, and there is no way, short 
of suspension of the standing orders, by which any post- 
ponement can be obtained. The discussion of the orders of 
the day is interrupted at 7.30 p.m. but upon the House’s 
meeting again it has to be continued till midnight, the 
second prescribed time of interruption. There still remains 
one hour till 1 a.m., the last section of the sitting, and during 
this period only such orders of the day as are unopposed 
can be dealt with. 

The working day is thus divided into three parts, the 
first and last of which are reserved for routine business and 
unopposed bills or motions: all the rest of the sitting is de- 
voted to the substantive work of the House, i.e., practically 
speaking to the various orders of the day. It remains for us 
to make ourselves acquainted with the details of the fixed 
order of proceedings, which is the same from day to day. 


a ee ee ee 


‘See Supplementary Chapter. The abolition of double sittings and 
the alteration of times have changed many details of the arrangements, 
but have introduced no new principle. 
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After prayers have been read by the chaplain the Speaker 
opens the sitting and business is taken in the following 
order :— 


. Private business ; 

. Presentation of petitions, if presented orally ; 

. Motions for unopposed returns ; 

. Motions for leave of absence ; 

. Notices of motions ; 

. Questions ; 

. Motions, &c., at the commencement of public 
business. 
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And then follow the orders of the day and notices of 
motions, as specified in the notice paper. 

We will now add what remains to be said as to the 
different heads in this arrangement. 

The first is private business. As we have seen, the stages 
of private bills which are gone through in the House proper 
are generally mere formalities. There are exceptional cases, 
but as a rule all that happens in the House is that the Clerk 
at the table reads out a list, prepared for him in the Private 
Bill office, of the private bills appointed for the day’s sitting, 
and then a further list of the provisional order bills, bills con- 
firming orders of an administrative nature made by various 
ministers in charge of departments of state. On the name of 
each private bill or provisional order bill being called out, for 
first, second or third reading, as the case may be, a member 
rises and moves that the desired step be taken. If no oppo- 
sition is shown the further procedure takes its regular course, 
the House not troubling itself with the contents of the bill, 
but leaving all details to the select committees and officers 
charged with the management of private bill legislation. If 
there is any opposition the bill stands over to the next sitting, 
when it is again placed on the agenda. The same course 
is adopted when the member in charge of a bill does not 
attend, so that upon the name of the bill being read nobody 
appears to advocate its acceptance. 

The whole of the private business is generally run through 
with as much rapidity as compliance with formalities will 
allow and there are seldom any members in attendance 
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except those who have charge of the particular business 
which is to be transacted. 

When private business is over the second section of the 
work to be done before the transaction of public business is 
entered upon—the presentation of petitions. All that need 
be said as to petitions may be found in a previous chapter.’ 
In any event a member who wishes to enlighten the House 
orally as to a petition must do so before public business 
begins.” 

Petitions having been disposed of, the time comes for 
a particular class of motions, those for returns from Govern- 
ment departments. Such motions require notice, and must 
therefore be placed upon the paper. They are. subject to 
a further limitation, being only admissible at this stage of 
the proceedings when the mover has obtained the previous 
consent of the minister in charge of the department con- 
cerned. Without his consent the motion is irregular: even 
if he has at first given his consent he may oppose the 
motion at the sitting, and then it loses its special position, 
and has to take its place among other notices of motions. 
Motions thus proposed are therefore pure formalities ; they 
only serve the purpose of enabling members to obtain such 
information as the minister who has it to give is willing to 
furnish. 

The next business is by no means formal, but, on the 
contrary, is of the highest material and political importance ; 
it is the asking and answering of questions. As to the nature 
of this form of parliamentary action, it is only necessary to 
refer to our previous discussion ; we shall here only add a 
few words as to the manner in which questions are dealt 
with. On days when there are two sittings, the time at 
which they are to be taken is 2.15 p.m.,* and none may be 
asked after 2.55 p.m.,* except questions left unanswered in 
consequence of the absence of the minister to whom they 
are addressed, and questions which have not appeared on 


* See supra, vol. il., pp. 241 sqq. 

* In 1904 there were 12,558 petitions addressed to the House; only 125 
were printed. (Parliamentary Debates (140), p. cxxxix.) 

* Now 3 p.m., or possibly earlier : see Supplementary Chapter. 

4 Now 3.45 p.m. 
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the paper, but are of an urgent character, and relate either 
to matters of public importance or to the arrangement of 
business. 

In the short time allowed it would scarcely be possible 
to dispose of all the questions, often numbering more than 
a hundred, had not a special device been provided by the 
rules. Any member who desires an oral answer to his 
question must distinguish it by an asterisk. Notice of any 
such question must appear at latest on the notice paper 
circulated on the day before an answer is desired. In the 
following cases a minister to whom a question is addressed 
is entitled to have his answer printed and circulated with 
the votes and proceedings on the following day :—(1) if a 
member does not claim an oral answer; (2) if the member 
asking the question is not present, either personally or by 
deputy, to ask it when called upon; (3) if the question is 
not reached before 2.55 p.m.! 

As soon as question time begins the Speaker calls in 
order upon each member who has given notice of a ques- 
tion. The member has then to rise and, by reference to 
the number of his question, to put it to the minister. When 
all questions for which oral answers have been  bespoken 
have been put, the Speaker may, if time permits, allow a 
question which has been passed over, because of the absence 
of the member who has set it down, to be called a second 
time. No question may be asked except by the member in 
whose name it stands or by someone deputed by him ; 
but a minister is always entitled to answer a question on 
the paper even though it is not formally asked, and one 
minister is allowed to answer for another.” Debate upon an 
answer given is absolutely forbidden : answers must be taken 
“for better, for worse,’ was a recent ruling of the Speaker. 
Even the making of a few remarks by way of commentary 
on an answer is out of order. It is, however, permissible 
to ask what are called supplementary questions, but not so 
as to produce what amounts to a cross-examination, and the 


1 Now 3-45 p.m. 

2 See the Speaker’s ruling, Parliamentary Debates (126), 321: “It is 
quite common and regular for one minister to answer a question on behall 
of another minister.” 
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minister so interrogated may refuse to answer, as indeed he 
may in the case of any question.’ 

When question time is over, the last stage of business 
prior to the orders of the day or notices of motions begins 
—that of “motions, &c. at the commencement of public 
business.” It comprises (1) motions in the name of a 
minister of the Crown relating to the business or arrange- 
ments of the House; (2) motions for leave to bring in bills 
and for the nomination of select committees. A motion 
under the second head is not allowed to occupy much time, 
and if it is opposed the Speaker, after permitting, if he 
thinks fit, a brief explanatory statement from the member 
who moves and from a member who opposes the motion, 
may, without further debate, put the question thereon, or 
the question that the debate be adjourned. Such motions 
are popularly said to be made under the “ten minutes rule.” 

This stage is, further, the proper one for a motion ‘by a 
minister for a vote of thanks, such as is passed on impor- 
tant occasions. Government motions as to the arrangement 
of business always come here. 

Lastly, an “urgency motion” has to be brought forward 
at this time. As above stated such a motion is not moved 
or discussed at an afternoon sitting, but at the subsequent 
evening sitting, at which, however, it takes precedence of 
everything previously set down. An urgency motion there- 
fore brings about a real postponement or exclusion of the 
matters assigned to a sitting. It is the only case in which 
such a displacement is permitted by the modern rules. But 
as, under the rules stated in Part vii, a motion of this 
nature is subject to very stringent conditions, its exceptional 
character is always maintained. The whole tendency of the 
rules, as may now be clearly seen, is to brand an urgency 
motion as a kind of breach in the permanent system of 
order laid down by the House. For that reason vexatious 
or frequent resort to such an expedient would contradict 
the whole arrangement of the life of the House and is 
therefore impossible. 


* Parliamentary Debates, (106) 926, 1173, (114) 1037, (101) 636, &c. 
Urgency motions now stand over to 8,15 p.m. 
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And now—at three o’clock'—comes the moment for the 
House to proceed to its “ public business,” i.e, on Govern- 
ment days to the consideration of the proposals of the 
Government. As soon as the matters which have prece- 
dence over the orders of the day are disposed of, the 
Speaker directs the Clerk at the table to read the orders of 
the day, without any question being put or debate raised. 
None of the methods by which it was possible in former 
days to prevent the Government’s business being brought 
forward are now available: the present shape of Standing 
Orders 12 and 13 gives no opportunity for any of them. 
And it is equally impossible to interpose any fresh subject 
of debate among the orders of the day, i.e, during the time 
when the House.is engaged upon its substantive business, 
or on the reading of an order to move the adjournment of 
the House. It is only a member of the Government who, 
in the event of an adjournment being necessary, has the 
right to make a motion to that end? 

At the sittings assigned to private members the end of 
the routine business is followed by notices of motions instead 
of by orders of the day. The notices of motion are the 
substantive business for private members’ sittings; not until 
they are disposed of does the time come for dealing with 
the orders of the day, that is to say, practically for Govern- 
ment business. In point of fact Government business, unless 
it is opposed, is practically not reached on notice days: if 
the notices of motions are exhausted the House is sure to 
be very thin and is adjourned. 

The following principles apply to the treatment of orders 
of the day. No subject matter which has been made an 
order of the day for any fixed date may be brought forward 
before that day. When an order of the day has once been 
read there are only three courses which can be taken: the 


1 Now 4 p.m., or possibly earlier if questions have been disposed of. 

2 May, ‘“‘Parliamentary Practice,” p. 261; Manual (1896), p. 113. At 
one time the rules allowed a motion for giving priority to some motion of 
which notice had been given, or to some particular order of the day. The 
present rules forbid both this and another practice, formerly permitted, that 
of moving amendments to the question that a certain order of the day 
be read. See the passage in May above referred to, and the references to 
the journals there given. 
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order in question—motion or bill—must be proceeded with, 
appointed for a future day or discharged, i.e. struck out of 
the House’s programme altogether:' in the last case an 
order needs a special motion before it can be replaced in 
the paper. Orders of the day which by reason of the close 
of a sitting or the adjournment of the House have not been 
reached, the discussion of which, therefore, has not been 
entered upon, stand over to the next sitting and are placed 
after the agenda arranged for the same, as an appendix to 
it”. But in such an event the Government may, on Govern- 
ment days, use their right to rearrange their business and 
give the postponed orders any precedence which they wish. 
The principle of postponing all unreached orders to the 
end of the next sitting is applied as between afternoon and 
evening sittings of the same day.? Business which was set 
down for a point beyond that reached at the morning sitting 
stands over automatically to the evening. All orders still 
undisposed of in the evening at the time of interruption, 
viz., midnight (and the procedure is the same on a Friday at 
5-30), are read out in succession by the Clerk at the table ; 
and as each is named the Speaker calls upon the member in 
charge of the bill or motion. If the order is unopposed or 
is “exempted business” it is entered upon. In any other 
case the Speaker at once asks the mover to name the sitting 
upon which his business is again to be placed on the agenda. 
He has an unrestricted choice and no debate is permissible. 
At times the member gives previous notice of the date in 
writing to the Clerk, and the latter communicates his wish 
to the House. If no date is fixed the order is said to be 
“dropped” ; nothing more can be done with it until, upon 
motion after notice, an order is made to revive it; such a 
motion has to be proposed at the commencement of public 
business. If indeed the order is one of an urgent character, 
and it is thought desirable to reinstate it for the next sitting, 


‘ The right of moving any particular order of the day is not confined 
to the members who are in charge of it. The business has been placed 
upon the paper by order of the House, and any member is at liberty 
to introduce it: the practice is therefore different from that which governs 
motions. 

? Standing Order 1. 

3 See Supplementary Chapter. 
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the only course is for a minister of the Crown to move 
what is proposed: in such a case the order is placed upon 
the notice paper for the next sitting but is printed in italics, 
to indicate that its position is subject to formal confirmation 
by the House. 

We are now in a position to understand certain supple- 
mentary remarks in relation to orders of the day which 
are of the nature of public business, though not Government 
measures, inasmuch as they are due to the initiative of private 
members. We have seen what are the rules for placing 
private members’ bills and shall remember that such of them 
as are not fortunate enough in the ballot at the opening 
of the session to gain early places at the Friday sittings are 
relegated to the periods after midnight on Mondays, Tues- 
days, Wednesdays and Thursdays, or after 5.30 on Fridays. 
On Government days a private member’s bill may be placed 
among the orders of the day; but, unless the Government 
come to the help of the member in charge and under their 
powers of arranging business give his bill an early place, 
there can be no counting upon its coming before the House 
till after midnight.’ With Government help the order of 
the day may be reached before the interruption and, in the 
absence of serious opposition, it has then a fair chance of 
being brought to an issue: but after midnight only unop- 
posed business can be taken. Objection by a single member 
is enough to make any matter “opposed.” 

In practice a private member’s bill is almost always opposed 
by some member on the other side of the House. It stands 
to reason that, even without party antagonism being taken 
into account, an assembly of several hundred members is 
nearly sure to contain at least one opponent of any given 
proposal, sufficiently in earnest to prevent its passage by so 
simple a procedure as merely objecting. Such action goes 
by the name of “blocking,” and, except in rare cases, when 
the sponsor of a bill has been able to gain unanimous support, 
is mercilessly put in force against all private members’ bills. 


1 The Government has power to take such a step under its general 
right, given by Standing Order 5, “to arrange the business.” 

2 The times given in this paragraph and the next are now altered: see 
Supplementary Chapter. 
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Of course, the member in charge always fixes a new date 
in the hope of finding the House better disposed, and so it. 
comes about that the orders of the day almost always in- 
clude a long list of subjects foredoomed to be blocked after 
midnight and thus deprived night after night for the whole 
session of all chance of being considered by the House on 
their merits. 

As we have already seen, the result is of considerable 
political and constitutional importance : a year’s work pro- 
duces but a trifling number of acts of parliament due to 
the initiative of members not belonging to the Government. 
Very few bills are successful unless they are lucky enough 
at the beginning of the session to gain “places in the sun” 
by favour of the ballot, i.e, are able to be taken as first 
orders on a Friday. 

It is necessary, finally, to refer to one principle which 
is of vital importance to the course of business and to the 
whole procedure of the House. A motion or bill on which 
the House has given a decision may not be brought before the 
House again in the same session.. The rule is of great 
importance from a constitutional standpoint. It protects the 
judgment of the House on any point from being attacked in 
the same session as that in which it is given, and thus 
provides for some amount of stability in legislation. To a 
certain extent it is analogous to the rule of law which pre- 
vents res judicate from being tried over again. Of course, it 
only covers one session, a limitation which is but reasonable. 
In the constant flux of a nation’s life the conditions which 
call for legislative action are always changing : each session, 
each year, has, more or less, its own problems to solve. 

The rule has important practical results in the not im- 
possible event of its being absolutely necessary to reconsider 
some decision at which the House has arrived. If the 
decision is positive in form the rule causes no difficulty : 
the direct negative (a motion to rescind) is technically a 
“new matter.” If the decision is negative in form the rule 
is sometimes evaded by allowing a motion to be proposed 
identical in result with what was previously rejected but 


* May, “Parliamentary Practice,” pp. 300 sqq. 
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sufficiently different in form to allow of its being treated as. 
something new. 

Literal adherence to the rule in the case of bills would 
be intolerable. It is therefore only applied subject to the 
proviso that the discussion of a bill in all its stages is to be 
looked upon as a single act: it is accordingly allowable to 
raise the same question more than once during the discussion 
of a bill; but during each stage the rule applies. Thus, 
amendments involving the acceptance of a principle nega- 
tived upon second reading may be moved in committee. 
Of course, the rule applies in full force to a bill as a whole: 
after the House has given its decision upon a bill, no other 
bill of the same purport may be introduced, though excep- 
tions have occasionally been made.’ In some very important 
cases, when the Government has determined upon the re- 
introduction of a bill, the only course open has been to 
prorogue Parliament for a short time, and thus to obtain a 
new session in which the technical difficulty does not arise. 
The last instance of resorting to such an expedient occurred 
in 1831, when the Reform Bill rejected by the House of 
Lords was once more proposed in the House of Commons 
after a short prorogation. 


HISTORICAL NOTE 


The principle of strict adherence to a previously arranged programme 
has sprung from the needs of the modern system of parliamentary govern- 
ment. Its growth has been fully traced in Book I, Part ii. A few 
strokes will be sufficient for a sketch of the earlier forms of procedure so. 
far as they relate to our immediate subject and have not already been 
described. 

Originally the Chancellor’s speech was the simple framework for the 
action of the House of Commons. When, however, the legislative impor- 
tance of the Commons’ petitions increased, and the House began to insist 
upon their being granted before the King’s wishes were complied with, 
the arrangement of the order of succession of the subjects for discussion 
became more and more a matter of purely internal concern. We have 


1 The principle last referred to is undoubtedly a very old one in par- 
liamentary law: it is fully recognised in the resolution of the 2nd April 
1604: “That a question being once made and carried in the affirmative 
or negative cannot be questioned again, but must stand as a judgment 
of the House” (House of Commons Journals, vol. i, p. 162). The tule as 
applied to bills dates back to the 1st June 1610: “That no bill of the 
same substance be brought in the same session” (House of Commons Journals, 


vol. i., p- 434): 
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evidence of the early establishment of this conception in the antiquity 
of the custom of deferring the consideration of the King’s speech till a 
bill, prepared in the House itself, had been read as an assertion of right: 
such was, in the sixteenth century, an old-established and undisputed 
privilege of the House of Commons. As we have seen, in the Tudor 
parliaments the sovereigns obtained great influence on the course of business 
in the House, partly direct, by declaring in particular cases that the subject 
of discussion was unwelcome, or even inadmissible, but mainly indirect, 
through the action of the Speaker, who was then an instrument of the 
Court, a somewhat subordinate member of the royal Government. There 
was, even then, no doubt as to the legal answer to the question how 
and by whom the deliberations of the House ought to be arranged. Hooker 
is perfectly clear on the subject. The Speaker’s office, he says, “is to 
direct and guide that House in good order, and to see the ordinances, 
usages and customs of the same to be firmly kept and observed. . . . All 
bills to be brought and to be presented unto that House, he must receive 
and deliver unto the Clerk. . . . Of the bills brought in, he hath choice 
which and when they shall be read, unless order be taken by the whole 
House in that behalf.’” 

A constant system of arrangement of the business of the House was the 
more necessary in that it was one of the most ancient principles of the 
House that all members had an equal and unfettered right of initiative. 
The House expressly declared on the 25th of March, 1606, “that any member 
of the House might put in a bill.’” 

A series of decisions of the House down to the breaking up of the 
Long Parliament show clearly that in the seventeenth century the Speaker 
had the chief share in arranging the work to be done. On the gth of 
May 1642 it was ordered “that Mr. Speaker shall, every morning, presently 
after prayers, before any other business be moved, acquaint the House with 
the orders of the .day.’’? He has to put the House in mind of the orders 
which are to be read, and of the bills which are to be discussed.‘ Again, 
he is to remind the House of its order to resolve itself into committee 
at a certain hour and to interrupt any business then pending.’ It is his 
duty to prevent the business of Parliament from getting disorganised. 

The arrangement of the course of business as it existed in the second 
half of the seventeenth century is minutely delineated in Hakewel’s 
little book “‘ The manner how statutes are enacted in Parliament by pass- 
ing of bills” (1670). We read there ‘Public bills are in due course to 
be preferred in reading and passing before private: and of public, such 
as concern the service of God and good of the church. Secondly, such 
as concern the commonwealth, in which are included such as touch the 
person, revenue, or household of the King, Queen or Prince, and they 
ought specially to be preferred in passing. Lastly, private bills should be 
offered to be read and passed in such order as they were preferred. There 
hath been often times orders in the House that after nine of the clock, 
when usually the House groweth to be full, they should not be troubled 


Mountmorves, vol. i., pp. 115, 117. 

House of Commons Journals, vol. i., p. 288. 
Ibid, vol. 1i., p. 565. 

Ibid., vol. i., pp. 894, 904; vol. ii., p. 119. 
Ibid., vol. ii., p. 204. 
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with the reading of any private bill; and toward the end of the Parlia- 
ment, when there remaineth many bills in the House undespatched, there 
have been a special committee appointed to take a survey of them, and 
to marshal them by their titles in such order as they should think fit; 
they should be preferred to their passage, having respect to the importance 
of the matter which they concern.” Hakewel refers to the rules laid 
down in the ancient Modus tenendi pavliamentum and adds, “But the 
Speaker is not precisely bound to any of these rules for the preferring 
of bills to be read or passed, but is left to his own good discretion 
(except he shall be especially directed by the House to the contrary), and 
howsoever he be earnestly pressed by the House for the reading of some 
one bill, yet if he have not had convenient time to read the same over, and 
to make a breviat thereof for his memory, the Speaker doth claim a privi- 
ledge to defer the reading thereof to some other time.” He also gives 
precise information as to the way in which the House divided its time: 
“The usual course is to spend the morning before the House grow full in 
the first readings, and to defer the second or third reading till the House 
grow full.” 

As time went on the orders of the House as to its business became 
more detailed. The Speaker received directions (in 1645), that he ‘do 
every morning present, the first business, such matters as are depending 
and are matters of course; to the end such may be despatched.’* In 
1679 the Notice paper had its origin. It was ordered, “that the orders 
and proceedings of this House, after they are read every morning, be 
entred into the journal the same day.’ The regulations as to the time 
of day at which work is to be done begin very early. Thus on the 14th of 
February 1606-7 an order was made “that the House shall assemble 
every day at eight o'clock, and enter into business at nine.”* In 1614 
there was an order “that the Clerk shall set upon the House door the 
orders for committees to sit that day.”° The usual time for closing was 
twelve o'clock, and therefore there were frequent orders against introducing 
business at a later hour.’ Towards the end of the seventeenth century 
the time of the sittings began to grow later, and it became quite customary 
to move for leave to introduce motions or bills after the regular hour 
for rising. In 1690 one o’clock was fixed for the end of public business. 
About the same time an effort was made to fix the time of beginning 
the real business of the House. In March 1698-9 it was ordered that the 
orders of the day were always to be read at noon.’ In 1667 there seem to 
have been great complaints of the slow progress with business: on the 
16th of October the Commons appointed a committee “to consider what 


' Pp. 134-137. 

2 Hakewel, p. 139. 

’ House of Commons Journals, vol. iv., p. 102. 

SR OId aevOla UX. 05 7.9° 

5 Parry, p. 254. 

O Mele, (W% ZReY5 

7 House of Commons Journals, vol. 1i., p. 493; vol. iv., pp. 152, 426. 

8 As early as 1668 the order to the sheriffs of Westminster and Middle- 
sex to keep free access to parliament gives 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. as the time 
of sitting. (House of Commons Journals, vol. ix., p. 45.) 

® House of Commons Journals, vol. xii., p. 586. 
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doth obstruct the proceedings of the public business of the House, and 
what the ancient use and practice of the House hath been for despatch 
of public business.” 

In very early times we find special rules as to dealing with private 
bills. At first separate sittings were held for the purpose: thus on the 
oth of May 1571 it was resolved “that on Friday next the House do 
sit at three o’clock p.ra., and continue till five, and so every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, until the end of the session; the time being 
employed only in the first reading of private bills.”* But after a time 
the practice was abandoned, and it was found preferable to dispose of 
private bills at the beginning of the sitting. Such is the inference from 
an order of 1761, directing that no private bills were to be brought in 
after two o’clock:* by that time two p.m. had come to be the time of 
beginning the sitting. 

The foregoing references show the arrangements essentially in the shape 
which survived till the beginning of the nineteenth century. The House 
acted upon motions proposed by individual members in deciding what 
bills or resolutions were to be made orders of the day and thus placed 
upon the programme of business: the further course of discussion was 
decided by votes of the whole House. From the time of the Long 
Parliament such orders were all entered in the order book which was in 
charge of the Clerk, and thus gave the Speaker complete oversight over 
the course of business. Neither then nor at any time is there a trace of 
ministers, as such, having special rights of introducing bills or motions: 
such a notion, indeed, would contradict the fundamental ideas of the 
English constitution. It was only as elected members of the House that 
ministers were allowed to appear there, to take action and to obtain any 
influence on the programme of business: and the same is still true. It 
was far into the second half of the eighteenth century before parliamentary 
procedure took any special note of Government in arranging the work.‘ 
But it is not difficult to trace the decline of the Speaker’s influence upon 
the course of business from the Revolution onwards—it was a natural 
consequence of the growth of the conception of his impartiality: on the 
other hand we can follow the rise of the influence of the Government 
caused by the exigencies of party politics. The development took place 
without help from express decisions of the House: it was one of the 
results of the Ministry having become, from the time of the accession of 
the Hanoverian dynasty, the leaders of a constant majerity in the House 
of Commons; the group of members of parliament which they represented 
had in its hands all the real power of the House, as well in respect of the 
order in which business should be done as of all other parliamentary 
matters. About the middle of the eighteenth century the House appears 
to have begun to feel the need of some more efficient method of grappling 
with its load of work and of some greater security for the carrying out 


‘ Parry, p. 5553 House of Commons Journals, vol. ix., p. 4. 

’ Ibid., p. 221. A like resolution on 6th June 1572, ibid., 223. 

* House of Commons Journals, vol. xxix., p. 63. 

‘ The occasional appointment of a special committee “for regulating 
business,” which we find now and then in the seventeenth century (e.g. 
“Commons Debates, 1625,” ed. by Gardiner, p. 11) seems to have beat 
abandoned in the parliaments subsequent to the Restoration. 
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of its programme. For in the last quarter of that century we find giving 
notice of important motions to have become a fixed custom, though the 
length of notice required was left quite indefinite! About the turn of 
the century Speaker Abbot declared notice of motion to be an obligatory 
procedure.’ In 1861 Speaker Denison found it necessary to make the rule 
more stringent.$ 

A new principle of arrangement came in with the division of sittings 
into order days and notice days, i.e. days when subjects ordered for dis- 
cussion have priority and days when motions have the first place. From 
the end of the eighteenth century Monday and Friday were taken as 
order days, by usage. In 1835 Wednesday was added as a supply day. 
The practice of reserving two—afterwards three—of these order days every 
week for Government, “by courtesy of the House” has been previously 
referred to. As early as 1853 the Speaker laid down as a rule that 
“Government bills have precedence on Mondays and Fridays by ancient 
usage. Government orders are entitled to precedence whenever the House 
has decided that orders of the day shall have priority over notices of 
motion on other days than Mondays and Fridays.” ! 

The increasing impediments to freedom of action by private members 
were strenuously resisted: new restrictions were evaded by the invention 
of new forms of initiative; formal amendments and formal motions for 
adjournment were resorted to and for a time prevented the tendency 
having its full effect. An account of the struggle will be found in 
Book I. 


1 See, for example, Parliamentary History (1780), vol. xxi., 148, 885, 
888. In the last-mentioned passage we read: “Mr. Coke rose to make 
the motion of which he had given notice.” Notice, at all events for the 
more important motions, undoubtedly goes some years further back. 

2-See supra, vol. 1., p. 70, note. 

% Denison, “ Notes from my Journal,” p. ror. From the middle of the 
nineteenth century a limit of fourteen days has been placed upon the 
length of notice. May, “Parliamentary Practice,” p. 238. 

* “Decisions of the Right Hon. Speaker Shaw Lefevre,” p. 287. 
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Order in Speaking and in Debate 


CHAPTER! 
FREEDOM OF SPEECH! 


[pee the point of view of theory parliamentary bodies 
are will-forming organs, capable, either independently 
or in association with other organs of a like function, of 
formulating what is to be regarded as the will of the state. 
The object of parliamentary action is therefore the formation 
of a collective will. It is only, of course, under certain 
conditions that such solemn acts of volition can constitu- 
tionally acquire legal force. The assembly, the body itself, 
must have been called together in a prescribed way ; it must, 
as a rule, have met in a prescribed place; all the forms 
and rules laid down by parliamentary law must have been 
observed ; all proper stages must have been passed through 
with the intervals required by law. But above and beyond 
the element of adherence to form, more or less strict, there 
is a further requirement, bringing into the proceedings free- 
dom and elasticity, namely, speech. 

Without speech the various forms and _ institutions of 
parliamentary machinery are destitute of importance and 
meaning. Speech unites them into an organic whole and 
gives to parliamentary action self-consciousness and purpose. 
By speech and reply expression and reality are given to all 
the individualities and political forces brought by popular 
election into the representative assembly. Speaking alone 
can interpret and bring out the constitutional aims for 
which the activity of parliament is set in motion, whether 
they are those of the Government or those which are formed 


‘See May, “Parliamentary Practice,” pp. 96-102; Seidler, ‘Die 
Immunitat der Mitglieder der Vertretungsk6rper,” Vienna, 1891, pp. 1-11. 
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in the midst of the representative assembly. It is in the 
clash of speech upon speech that national aspirations and 
public opinion influence these aims, reinforce or counteract 
their strength. Whatever may be the constitutional and 
political powers of a parliament, government by means of 
a parliament is bound to trust to speech for its driving 
power, to use it as the main form of its action. ‘ Parlia- 
mentary government is government by talking,” once pithily 
said an English politician. In the difference of place occu- 
pied by speaking in a nation governed by authority and in 
one which enjoys representative self-government we have not 
merely an outward distinction, but a sign of the deepest 
inward divergence. In the one case command is the essence 
and foundation of the action of the state; in the other it 
is the concurrence of the governed, or at least of the majority 
of them, in what is actually done, reached by one of the 
many methods which the principle of representation renders 
available. In all modern civilised states one of the main 
ends served by parliaments is the public establishment of 
this concurrence, and a parliament, as its name implies, is an 
institution for public speaking. Side by side with Parliament 
and of equal importance are other instruments of spoken and 
written persuasion : associations, meetings, the press, all the 
forms of expressing public opinion, are vital factors in a 
proper system of parliamentary government. But it is on 
the floor of Parliament that the results of their activity show 
themselves in a constitutionally significant shape: here alone 
does speech pass beyond being an expression of the current 
of public opinion into a legally recognised element in the 
formation of a state will. In different parliamentary assem- 
blies the actual importance and effect of the spoken word 
may vary considerably, but there is one common characteristic 
of all modern “ constitutional’”’ systems of government: the 
executive are bound, in the most important functions of the 
state, to put into words, to formulate in speech, what they 
intend to do; they must always be ready to defend their 
conduct and actions by word of mouth; and, further, in 
all such systems the only constitutional form of ascertain- 
ing the will of the state as to legislation is that of going 
through a process of speech and reply in parliament so as 
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to discover what most nearly corresponds to the wish of all. 
It matters nothing that the preliminaries to the formation 
of the parliamentary will, whether they proceed from the 
Government or not, are expressed in written or printed 
form, or even that they must be so expressed. Nowhere is 
this clearer than in the House of Commons, to which the 
foregoing remarks especially apply, though there is ample 
justification for the generality with which they have been 
stated. In the House of Commons it used to be treated as 
a matter of principle that only what is orally laid before the 
House is in its possession. Hence the rule that every order 
of the day, and everything which is to claim the attention 
of the House, must be read, i.e., orally communicated to it, 
before being taken into consideration. Hence also the demand 
formerly made by the House, though now relaxed, that its 
permission shall be asked for the introduction of bills. In 
theory what is proposed ought to be made known to the 
House word for word; but there is not at the present day 
any necessity for such information, nor would it be possible 
practically to supply it. 

Speech is therefore the element which gives life and 
power of action to a parliamentary body as air does to 
the natural body; pursuing the metaphor, we may say that 
in the world of parliament, speech is the elastic, free, all- 
pervading and mobile element in its composition. 

But clearly this element, so free in itself, must be subject 
to some form of regulation. Speech in parliament is not 
monologue : speech and reply, the struggle between different 
sets of facts and views stated by different orators, are needed 
to elucidate the opinions of the members individually and of 
the body as a whole. There must be rules and standards 
before a succession of speeches becomes Debate, the charac- 
teristic form in which speaking appears in parliamentary 
proceedings. 

However close the resemblance between the natural and 
traditional conditions under which the deliberations of all 
assemblies take place, and what we call the rules of parlia- 
mentary debate, we should in strictness confine the last 
expression to the oral proceedings of parliamentary and 
quasi-parliamentary bodies. The critical difference is that in 


' 
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a parliament the form of deliberation and the rules which 
govern it are integral parts of public law. Together with 
the other legal requirements of fact and form above referred 
to, the rules governing debate are indispensable juristic con- 
ditions of the legality of the parliamentary expression of will : 
such an expression can only result from a deliberation of legal 
type, and is not otherwise to be considered as representing the 
will of the state. 

There are two features which give to debate in Par- 
liament its unique legal nature: first its being under the 
protection of the great constitutional principle of unrestricted 
freedom of speech, and secondly its being subjected by par- 
liamentary law to definite rules and standards indicating 
how to apply the principle of freedom and partially limiting 
its operation. As parts of parliamentary law, they, together 
with the rest of the order of business, must be observed in 
order to secure the regularity and validity of what is done. 
The discussion must be legally conducted, i.e., there must be 
a debate in compliance with the rules, or, if not, all pre- 
scribed opportunity for debate must have been offered (for 
nobody is bound to speak): otherwise the result of the 
deliberation and debate, the expression of the will of the 
House, cannot possess enough moral power to entitle it to 
rank as the will of the state, and therefore operative to 
enact a law. There seems to be a contradiction in terms 
between the principle of unrestrained liberty of speech and 
aesirie: adherence to rules of speech and.debate; but it. is 
easily resolved by tracing the historical origin of freedom of 
speech in the oldest of parliamentary bodies, the House of 
Commons. 

Freedom of speech is in England one of the original 
and fundamental privileges of the members of both Houses 
of Parliament, but it is a privilege intended in the first 
instance as a protection against attacks from without. It is 
of course possible to conceive of freedom of speech being 
endangered by events arising within Parliament itself, but 
any such risk would be in the realm of fact,-not in the 
realm of law; for equality among all members is of the 
essence of a representative parliament as contrasted with a 
meeting of Estates. Freedom of speech, looked at from 
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the point of view of the House as a whole, does not mean 
boundless license of speech, but equal freedom to all in the 
House, and equal latitude in the application of all rules as 
to speech to all the members. But the political institution 
against which freedom of speech had originally to be 
asserted as a principle of law was that will-forming organ, 
the power of which must needs suffer from the growth of 
Parliament, namely the Crown, the authority of the King. 
Hence only was there any danger to the vital principle of 
freedom of speech, any risk that free expression and exercise 
of the forms of parliamentary action would be allowed to 
some only, not to all, of the views held by members of 
the body." 

The privilege of freedom of speech as against the Crown 
appears to have been an acknowledged right from the 
beginning. “They did oftentimes,’ says Elsynge, “ under 
Edward III, discuss and debate amongst themselves many 
things concerning the King’s prerogative ; and agreed upon 
petitions for laws to be made directly against his prerogative, 
as may appear by divers of the said petitions; yet they were 
never interrupted in their consultations, nor received check 
for the same, as may appear also by the answers to the said 
petitions.” As a matter of fact there are few instances 
of any royal attack upon the freedom of speech of members 


) Hatsell lays great emphasis, when stating the law as to privilege of 
Parliament, upon the fact that privilege is solely intended to guard the 
functions of Parliament undisturbed, and is not intended for the advantage 
of members. ‘‘ The principal view, which the House of Commons seem 
always to have had in the several declarations of their privileges, was 
this ‘ of securing to themselves, (1) their right of attendance in Parliament, 
unmolested by threats or insults from private persons; (2) their thoughts 
and attention undisturbed by any concern for their goods or estate; (3) their 
personal presence in the House, not to be withdrawn, either by the summons 
of inferior courts; by the arrest of their bodies in civil causes; or, which 
was of more importance, by commitment by orders from the Crown, for 
any supposed offences.’ Beyond this they seem never to have attempted 
to go; there is not a single instance of a member’s claiming the privilege of 
Parliament, to withdraw himself from the criminal law of the land: for 
offences against the public peace they always thought themselves amenable 
to the laws of their country; they were contented with being substantially 
secured from any violence from the Crown, or its ministers, but readily 
submitted themselves to the judicature of the King’s Bench.” (Hatsell 
“Precedents,” vol. i., 3rd edn., pp. 200 sqq.; 4th edn., pp. 205 sqq.) 

2 Elsynge, “Modus tenendi parliamentum,” p. 177. 
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of Parliament. The two cases which ought to be men- 
tioned here, Haxey’s case, in Richard II’s time, and Strode’s 
case, under Henry VIII, furnish the clearest evidence of the 
immemorial acknowledgment of the principle of free speech 
in the House of Commons. The latter incident, indeed, led 
to the enactment of a special statute (¢ Henry VIII c. 8) 
which expressly provided 

“that all suits, accusements, condemnations, executions, fines, amercia- 
ments, punishments, corrections, grants, charges, and impositions put or 
had or hereafter to be put or had upon the said Richard [Strode] and to 
every other of the person or persons afore specified that now be of this 
present Parliament or that of any Parliament thereafter shall be, for any 
bills, speaking, reasoning or declaring of any matter or matters concerning 


the Parliament, to be communed and treated of, be utterly void and of 
none effect.” ! 


In the period of struggle between the Tudors and Stuarts 
and their parliaments it was, no doubt, upon this particular 
privilege of members that the most frequent attacks were 
made by the Crown: the final and decisive case was that 
of the three opposition leaders in the parliament of 1629, 
Sir John Eliot, Denzil Hollis, and Benjamin Valentine, who 
in the course of the following year were condemned by the 
Court of King’s Bench in severe penalties for their speeches 
in the House of Commons, after a ruling by the judges 
that the act of 1512 was a private act referring to Strode’s 
case only.” The Long Parliament afterwards declared the 
whole of the proceedings to have been a breach of the 
privileges of the House:* and in 1667 the Commons 
returned to the subject once more, passing a resolution 
(12th November 1667) that the statute of 1512 was of 
general operation, “a declaratory law of the ancient and 
necessary rights and privileges of Parliament.” * A conference 
was held with the House of Lords and as a result of the 
deliberations the judgment of 1629 was brought before the 
House of Lords on a writ of error, and formally reversed 


1 Thirty years later is the first record of the Speaker’s demanding the 
privilege of freedom of speech at the opening of Parliament. See Elsynge, 
15 1070) 

2 Forster, “Sir John Eliot,” vol. i1., pp. 459 sqq. 

3 House of Commons Journals, vol. il., p. 203. 

4 Tbid., vol. ix., p. 19. 
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by judgment of the House; the principle of freedom of 
speech in Parliament thus received formal establishment.’ 

The claim embodied in the principle and the foundation 
upon which it is based appear most clearly in the report of 
the conference on the r1th of December 1667 in which the 
view of the Commons is stated thus: “ No man can make a 
doubt but whatever is once enacted is lawful; but nothing 
can come into an act of parliament, but it must be first 
affirmed or propounded by somebody; so that, if the act 
can wrong nobody, no more can the first propounding : the 
members must be as free as the Houses. An act of parlia- 
ment cannot disturb the state; therefore the debate that 
tends to it cannot, for it must be propounded and debated, 
before it can be enacted.” ” 

And finally this fundamental right of members of Parlia- 
ment, springing as it were from the very nature of things, 
was further recorded and defined in the Bill of Rights. By 
section g it was declared “That the freedom of speech, 
and debates or proceedings in Parliament, ought not to 
be impeached or questioned in any court or place out of 
Parliament.” 

The legal proposition, therefore, was undoubtedly laid 
down as a measure of protection, as one of the conditions 
necessary to the existence of Parliament in its conflict with 
the Crown and the subservient courts of law. The statement 
in the Bill of Rights shows the limits within which the prin- 
ciple is to be applied: the claim made is not for absolute 
freedom of speech ; speech is only to be independent of every 
authority except the private jurisdiction of Parliament over 
its own members. The autonomous jurisdiction of Parliament 
is the reverse side of the shield which protects the principle 
of freedom of speech, in the technical sense of the word. 
The power of Parliament to judge the acts and speeches of 
its members is the starting point, a condition precedent for 
its complete and absolute liberation from the control of any 
exterior authority. We can, of course, conceive a parlia- 
ment which disclaimed such an autonomous jurisdiction, and 


1 Judgment of 15th April, 1668; House of Lords Journals, vol. xii., 
p. 223. 
® House of Lords Journals, vol. xii., p. 166. 
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refused to call its members to account for transgressing the 
bounds of usage and tradition ; and again a parliament might 
declare in advance that it did not insist on any standards 
of speech among its members and would exercise no control 
over them: in such cases we should be without the historic 
premisses from which the privilege was deduced in England. 
The struggle there for freedom of speech was waged to 
emancipate the action of Parliament from all influence of 
Crown, courts of law and Government; it was never a fight 
for an absolute right to unbridled oratory, for freedom to 
each member to say exactly what he pleased. From the 
earliest days there was always strict domestic discipline in the 
House and strict rules as to speaking were always enforced. 
The House could point to its autonomous regulation of the 
conduct and speech of its members, and to its enforcement of 
its rules; its power of so doing enabled it to claim and to 
win for its members the right of exemption from all respon- 
sibility at common law for what they said in its debates. 
Thus, theoretically speaking, the principle of parliamentary 
freedom of speech is far from being a claim of irrespon- 
sibility for members; it asserts a responsibility exclusively 
to the House where a member sits, and implies that this 
responsibility is really brought home by the House which is 
charged with enforcing it. 

We have therefore found not merely that definite rules 
of debate are compatible with freedom of speech; we have 
been led to the conclusion that they are an absolute necessity 
if the words of members are to be protected from question 
by any other court or authority. Freedom of speech and 
self-imposed rules of debate are linked conditions for the 
existence of true parliamentary action. 

A further consequence is the necessity for special legal 
provisions to secure obedience to the rules thus laid down 
for speech and debate. Without such sanction we should 
still lack the proper foundation for the privilege of freedom 
from external restraint. So that we find not only a number 
of direct rules governing debate in the House of Commons, 
but in addition a kind of parliamentary criminal law and 
criminal procedure, derived from the power of autonomous 
punishment of the High Court of Parliament. And the 

ITI D 
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history of Parliament shows the power of punishment to 
have been actually asserted and exercised over a period of 
many centuries; by its aid the bounds of the freedom of 
speech allowed to members in the House were drawn by the 
House itself while it recognised no right in any other, body 
to lay down any bounds at all. 

In what follows we shall first study the rules drawn up 
for the regulation of debate and then summarise the powers 
of the House and the Chair for protecting the rules framed 
to this end. 
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CHAPTER. II 


ORDER IN DEBATE! 


NDER the rules of the House of Commons debate must 
always have relation to some definite question before 
the House: there must be a motion and a question framed 
thereon ; the question must be proposed to the House from 
the chair, for the purpose of eliciting the will of the House. 
The debate begins with the proposal of the question and 
ends with its being “put” and voted upon. Without motion 
and question there is no debate: this is one of the cardinal 
principles of English parliamentary procedure, and indeed 
the ultimate basis of order in the House. No principle is 
more strictly observed.2 According to the theory of English 
parliamentary procedure all parliamentary deliberation is 
debate ; it is not a succession of independent orations, but 
is composed of speeches and replies: it is a mutual play of 
Opinion upon opinion expressed by the speeches of members 
of a numerous body of men occupied with some question 
to be answered in the affirmative or negative.’ 
There are but three exceptional cases in which, according 
to rule, action by members may be taken without the neces- 
sity of a question being proposed to the House. They are : 


I. Questions addressed to ministers. 

2. Personal explanations by members. 

3. Statements and announcements of facts by members 
of the House who are Ministers of the Crown. 


1 Bourke, “Decisions of Mr. Speaker Shaw Lefevre,” pp. 124-167; 
Manual, pp. 115-125; May, “Parliamentary Practice,” pp. 310 sqq. 

2 See, for instance, rulings of the Speaker, in 1843, Hansard (67), 1161, 
and in 1878, ibid. (240), 1611. Connected with this principle is the further 
rule that any member, who is not speaking to a question before the House, 
must conclude with a motion which will form the subject of the subse- 
quent debate. 

’ May says, with striking brevity, “Every matter is determined upon 
questions put by the Speaker and resolved in the affirmative or negative, 
as the case may be” (‘Parliamentary Practice,” p. 277). ” 

D2 
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The first of these exceptional cases has already been fully 
considered. The two others will be better treated after an 
explanation of the general rules of debate. 

The first points to consider are the beginning and 
duration of a debate. As already remarked, there is no such 
thing, amongst either the Commons or the Lords, as a list of 
speakers. Any member who wishes to speak may rise and 
endeavour, as it is said, to catch the Speaker’s eye. He who 
is first seen and named by the Speaker has the right to 
speak.! It is, of course, entirely in the Speaker’s discretion 
which of the members who rise he sees or wishes to see. 
Each member speaks from his place, i.e, as a rule from 
one of the benches which run parallel to the sides of the 
House. If a member attempted to speak from one of the 
side gallery benches he might, technically, be in order ; 
but he would be likely to fail in “catching the Speaker’s 
eye.” 

The succession of speakers is therefore left entirely to the 
Speaker. If his call is disputed by some member who thinks 
he rose before the Speaker’s choice the question is always at 
the present day decided from the chair, though in former 
times it was customary to take the decision of the House. 
The change of practice is a wise one. When a debate is 
lively a crowd of members rise at every opportunity and the 
House is no better able to judge who was first than the 
Speaker. In calling upon members to speak, it is customary 
for the Speaker to try and arrange for speakers pro and 
contra alternately. He strives to provide for the needs of 
thorough discussion of the subject before the House and to 
comply with the dictates of parliamentary tact. When, as 
often happens, the debate reaches its climax in a duel of 
speeches between the two party chiefs, the Leader of the 
House and the Leader of the Opposition are, if possible, 
called upon in immediate succession. If some member of 
the Opposition challenges or appeals to some minister who 
is at the moment in the centre of the fray, the Speaker 
will if it is possible give him an early opportunity to reply. 
ee ee eee 

‘By old parliamentary usage a new member, who wishes to make his 


maiden speech, enjoys the privilege of being first “seen” by the Speaker 
if he rises at the same time as other members. 
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The only precedence in debate accorded by the rules to any 
member is that given to one upon whose motion a debate 
has been adjourned to some future day. When the debate 
is resumed he has.a right to the first speech, if he rises to 
claim his privilege. The same treatment is accorded to a 
member whose speech is interrupted by an adjournment 
under the terms of the standing orders, or by the arrival of 
Black Rod from the House of Lords. 

The first speaker having been called upon, debate has 
begun. Under the historic law of Parliament there is no 
limit to its duration, z.e, to the number of speakers and 
the time occupied by them. Modern practice has, on the 
other hand, introduced the closure based upon motion 
and simple majority. The provision in the rules is as 
follows :— 

After a question has been proposed, a member rising in his place may 
claim to move “That the question be now put,’ and unless it shall 
appear to the Chair that such motion is an abuse of the rules of the 
House or an infringement of the rights of the minority, the question 
“That the question be now put” shall be put forthwith, and decided 
without amendment or debate.' 

The rule thus stated would not in all cases be suffi- 
cient to secure that the business before the House should 
be disposed of. The standing order therefore goes on to 
provide that when a motion for closure has been carried, 
any further motion may be made which may be requisite 
to bring to a decision any question already proposed from 
the chair;? it is therefore not necessary to repeat the 
motion for closure. A motion of this nature, like a motion 
for closure, may be prevented by the Speaker or Chairman 
withholding his consent. Standing Order 26 further dis- 
tinguishes an analogous procedure for bringing to an end 
the discussion on a clause of a bill which may be under 
consideration, authorising the proposal of a motion (after 
closure has been decided upon), “that the question, that 
certain words of the clause stand part of the clause, or that 
the clause stand part ‘of, or be added to, the bill, be now 
put.” Such motions, which sweep away all amendments 


‘Standing Order 26, paragraph 1. 
* Standing Order 26, paragraph 2. 
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to the clause in question, whether formal or substantial, 
are to be put to the vote forthwith and decided without 
amendment or debate.’ 

A motion for closure needs for its acceptance the sup- 
port of a certain number of members (Standing Order 27). 
Such a motion, even though it may command a majority, 
produces no effect unless it appears by the numbers declared 
from the Chair that at least a hundred members voted 
fOr at. 

There is no need here to add anything more as to the 
close of a debate by adjournment or as to its “interruption” 
in the technical sense of the word. We need only recall 
the fact that a° motion for closure may be proposed upon 
the interruption taking place, i.e, at the hour fixed for the 
end of the sitting. What happens is that at the time 
appointed the Speaker (or Chairman) rises with the words 
“Order! order!” interrupting the proceedings, and declares 
that the debate stands adjourned. As stated before, the 
interruption is always postponed, in case a division is in 
progress at the fixed time, until such division is com- 
pleted, and also till all further questions consequent on 


1 The following statistics give particulars as to the application of the 
closure since its permanent introduction in 1887 :— 


: No. of closure No. of closure 
Session No. of closure motions in committee | motions refused by 
motions of whole House Chair 
1887 37 15 5 
1888 84 38 35 
1889 43 30 18 
1890 87 40 40 
1891 39 19 16 
1892 49 36 17 
1893-4 168 60 95 
1894 36 20 18 
1895 29 2 16 
1896 99 50 39 
1897 75 34 27 
1898 DO 13 10 
1899 33 12 17 
1900 23 12 4 
IQOI 82 44 8 
1902 96 39 15 
1903 20 5 7 
1904 69 SS eres 17 
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the result of the division have been decided. If, however, 
business of this nature is proceeding and any member 
offers to speak or objects to further progress being made, 
the interruption becomes effective: but the closure can 
still be moved. If it is accepted, the consequence is that, 
in spite of the interruption, the motion actually before the 
House has to be put to the vote. 

In addition to the ordinary closure the House has, as we 
have seen before, a second method of forcibly terminating a 
debate, available in cases of emergency: it is known as 
“closure ‘by compartments” and as the “parliamentary 
guillotine.’ Such are the names given to an order of the 
House whereby the close of the debate upon some particular 
subject is fixed in advance for a certain sitting, and a certain 
hour of that sitting: at the end of the time allowed all 
votes necessary for disposing of the matter have at once to 
be taken. It is not necessary to do more than refer to the 
account given in Book I. Hitherto this mode of forcing a 
measure through the House has only been applied on 
occasions of great legislative importance, under the pressure 
of the shortness of the session and to overcome an obstinate 
resistance hardly distinguishable from obstruction. It was, 
for instance, used in 1902 to overcome the untiring Non- 
conformist opposition to the Government’s proposals for 
reorganising elementary education: but resort was not had 
to it until the committee stage alone had occupied thirty-eight 
sittings in the regular spring session and special autumn 
session without reaching its end. It cannot be denied that 
the application of such heroic measures to secure the carry- 
ing on of state affairs, however often it may have had to 
be applied since its invention in 1887, is a _ confession 
of a temporary breakdown in the rules and in the ordinary 
machinery of parliamentary government. No less an autho- 
rity than the late Prime Minister, Mr. Balfour, felt bound 
to admit as much on one of the occasions when he was 
advocating the use of the “ guillotine.’’? 

Passing on to the speeches of individual participants in 


1 Parliamentary Debates (114), 608. An example of the method of 
closure by compartments will be found in the Appendix. 
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the debate, our first remark is that there is no principle 
regulating the length of a speech. There is, indeed, no 
time limit to speeches in the House of Commons.’ Except 
by a call to order no member may be interrupted in a speech 
so long as he does not infringe any of the rules and regula- 
tions of debate. 

Among these regulations the chief place must be assigned 
to that which requires relevance. The speaker’s remarks 
must have some direct or indirect connection with the 
matter under discussion. It is, moreover, strictly forbidden 
to wander off to matters already decided on a former 
occasion or to matters appointed for discussion on some 
future day. A rule of the highest importance has relation 
to debates on motions to adjourn the House or to adjourn 
the debate. By Standing Order 22, 


When a motion is made for the adjournment of a debate or of the 
House during any debate . . . the debate thereupon shall be confined to 
the matter of such motion; and no member, having moved or seconded 
any such motion, shall be entitled to move, or second, any similar motion 
during the same debate. 


By this order the right of joining in the discussion of 
formal questions is limited both as to subject matter and as 
to the persons entitled to speak. It forbids any argument 
on the merits of a bill when a motion for adjournment of 
the debate upon it is before the House. ? 

With the few exceptions just stated the right of any 
member to speak at any time is subject to no limitation in 
principle. There is, of course, the fundamental rule of 
English parliamentary law, that on any given question each 
member is entitled to speak once only. It follows that in 
a debate on a simple motion a member has only one oppor- 
tunity of speaking. When a bill is under discussion in the 
House each member is entitled to speak once to each motion 
which forms part of the deliberation, be it to add a clause 


‘In recent years attempts to introduce a time limit have been made. 
In 1903 Major Carne Rasch made repeated but fruitless efforts to induce 
the House to fix a twenty minutes limit. 

? Even repetition of the reasoning of a previous speaker may be stopped 
as contrary to order. See Standing Order 19, and Parliamentary Debates 
(123), 312. 
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or to amend a clause or to amend an amendment. The rule 
is so strict that it prevents a member who speaks with the 
intention of ending with a motion and for any reason does 
not propose it from repairing his omission: to do so he 
would have to rise and address the House again. 

The exceptions to the rule are very few. In case a 
member after speaking in a debate finds it necessary to give 
an explanation of some material passage in his speech, he 
is allowed to speak again; but he must not take advantage 
of the indulgence to bring in new matter or new arguments. 
The usual time for such a personal explanation is at the end 
of the speech which leads to its being given. At times, with 
the permission of the member who is speaking, it may be 
interposed in the middle of what he has to say. The Speaker 
is always very careful to see that “personal explanations” 
are what their name implies, and are made in as concise a 
form as possible. Any argument or recrimination would be 
at once suppressed.’ 

A further exception is the right of reply enjoyed by the 
member who has proposed a substantive motion. He is 
entitled to a second speech at the close of the debate. The 
right does not extend to the mover of a formal motion, 
such as a motion for adjournment, or to a member who 
has moved an order of the day.? In the case of moving 
an order of the day a member may reserve his right to 
intervene in the debate at a later stage by signifying his pro- 
posal of the order by merely raising his hat, without saying 
a word. 

The most important qualification of the rule against 
speaking more than once is that it only applies to the 
debates in the House strictly so called, and has no force in 
a committee of the whole House. In committee members 
may speak twice, indeed as often as they wish. The lack of 
this rule in committee is the principal difference between 
the regulations as to debate in committee and those as to 
debate in the House. 


1See, for instance, Parliamentary Debates (109), 241. 
2A right of reply may be claimed by a member who has moved a 
substantive motion for the adjournment of the House. (May, “Parliamentary 


Practice,” p. 321.) 
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There are, besides the general requirement of relevance, 
a large number of rules as to the form and substance of 
speeches : they may be grouped and discussed as follows. 


A—Rules to be observed in speaking 


Every speaker must address the Chair, not the House.’ 
This rule is rigidly observed. An appeal to the House such 
as is common in Continental parliaments is impossible in the 
House of Commons. Speakers stand at their places with 
uncovered head. There is no tribune; such a piece of fur- 
niture would be in the way in so small a chamber, and 
would not be of any use. While a division is being taken it 
is permissible to speak briefly to points of order ; a member 
doing so must remain seated and keep his hat on. 

All reference to previous debates in the House during 
the current session upon any question or bill not under 
discussion is forbidden. The prohibition does not extend to 
preventing debates on earlier stages of a bill being referred to. 
This rule is designed to prevent the revival of a debate 
which has once been brought to an end. Another regulation 
having the same praiseworthy object, is that a member is 
not allowed to speak against or reflect upon any previous 
determination of the House during the current session except 
on a motion for rescinding it. There are solid grounds for 
such a rule. According to the view of the House of Com- 
mons each vote ends the discussion which leads up to it, 
and binds the dissenting minority. Further opposition is 
therefore illogical, as it is taken for granted that a decision 
by majority expresses the will-of the whole House. 


‘Before the election of the Speaker, in the proceedings leading up to 
the election, speeches are addressed to the Clerk of the House. 

* Many members sit in the House with their hats on; when messages 
from the Crown are read and on solemn occasions, such as votes of thanks, 
memorial speeches and the like it is customary to uncover. 

* Hatsell (“ Precedents,” vol. i1., 3rd edn., p. 221 n.; 4th edn., p. 233 n.) 
gives the excellent arguments of Speaker Onslow in support of the rule :— 
“That to cavil at, or throw reflections upon, what the House have actually 
decided, besides the indecency which such a proceeding bears upon the 
face of it, can have no other possible effect than to introduce reply and 
recrimination, which, as the House are not called upon to put an end to 
by a question, must deviate into warm and personal altercations,” 
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In like manner it is forbidden to refer to debates in the 
House of Lords, and that House in its turn does not allow 
reference to the debates of the Commons. The theory is 
maintained that each House is ignorant of the speeches made 
in the other! Moreover, a discussion between speakers who 
belong to different independent bodies appears, to English 
notions, -bound to be sterile and therefore unparliamentary. 
Now that the debates of both Houses are published with 
regularity the theory seems to rest merely upon a fiction, 
maintained in spite of the modern attitude of Parliament 
to publicity. Thus, as May says, the rule is one which at 
the present day is constantly disregarded, generally with the 
tacit acquiescence of the House. As he remarks, an in- 
genious orator may easily break through rules in spirit and 
yet observe them to the letter. The rule does not extend 
to facts appearing from official documents to have taken 
place in the other House, or to transactions recorded in 
the minutes of its sittings or reports of its committees. 

It is strictly forbidden to read a speech; to allow reading 
would introduce the greatest danger of encouraging diffuseness 
and destroying the life of the debates. Again it used to be 
out of order to read extracts from newspapers or letters, 
passages out of books or printed reports of speeches. So 
far as the rule applies to printed speeches other than those 
of the current session it has for years been tacitly ignored : 
the same may be said of letters not referring to matters arising 
in the session during which they are read. As to news- 
papers the House, on the 9th of March 1840, against the 
ruling of the Speaker, allowed extracts to be read. On the 
14th of February 1856 the Speaker acknowledged the binding 
force of the precedent thus laid down. Quotation of extracts 
from books in support of a member’s views was ruled by 
the Speaker, on the gth of July 1855, to be in order.’ 

Nothing has been done to weaken the force of another 
rule of a similar kind, that no reference must be made in 
debate to matters before the courts of law in some pending 
litigation. Finally it is forbidden to ministers to quote 


1 Modern ruling. (Parliamentary Debates (116), 1354 and 1409.) 
» Ibid. (122), 554. 
’ See “ Decisions of Speaker Shaw Lefevre,” pp. 135, 138, 139. 
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documents or state papers without at the same time laying 
the full text upon the table of the House. The rule is 
founded on the analogy between the Houses of Parliament 
and the courts of justice; the principle that no document 
must be quoted in court without being produced is held to 
be applicable to Parliament as well as to an ordinary judicial 
tribunal. 

There are numerous limitations as to form and expression. 
Treasonable and seditious words must never be used. A 
member who transgressed this rule would not only be liable 
to be called to order: he would lay himself open to severe 
reprimand or even to one of the disciplinary punishments 
which the House is entitled to inflict. Again, it is forbidden 
to introduce the King’s name for the purpose of influencing 
the debate’—though, as we saw in a previous chapter, it 
is allowable, by substantive motion after notice. to call in 
question the conduct of the Crown. Without such a sub- 
stantive motion it is improper to comment on the actions of 
the sovereign or of the other specially protected personages 
before referred to. Ministers are bound equally with all 
other members to such abstinence. It is only for the attain- 
ment of some definite object that the sovereign should be 
named in the House. 


' Reference to a correspondence involves the laying the whole corre- 
spondence before the House: ruling on 12th March 1903. It is noteworthy 
that in giving this ruling the Speaker placed upon it the limitation, that 
it was, nevertheless, competent to a minister to withhold a portion of 
such papers for reasons of state; but if he did so he must assume personal 
responsibility for such reticence. See Parliamentary Debates (119), 501, 570. 

2 May, “Parliamentary Practice,’ pp. 328-331. There has been no 
surrender of the great principle, maintained against Charles I in 1641, 
and against George III in 1783, that on matters of state the King can 
have no other views than those of his ministers, who bear the responsibility 
for them. Crown influence upon the proceedings of Parliament had 
under George III revived to an enormous extent and had produced most 
serious consequences for England: by resolution of 17th December 1783 
it was solemnly stigmatised as a crime against the state and an infringe- 
ment of the rights of Parliament; the resolution passed by the House 
reads, “That to report any opinion or pretended opinion of His Majesty 
upon any bill or other proceeding depending in either house of parliament, 
with a view to influence the votes of the members, is a high crime and 
misdemeanour derogatory to the honour of the Crown, a breach of the 
fundamental privileges of Parliament and subversive of the constitution of 
the country.” 
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The House of Commons will no more allow a member 
to use offensive or insulting words against Parliament as a 
whole or either House than it will permit such behaviour 
towards the Crown. Personal insults to fellow members 
are strictly forbidden: there is quite a long list of ex- 
pressions, the use of which has been ruled by the Speaker 
to be an act of unparliamentary behaviour. The party 
conflicts of the last few decades have seen this rule con- 
stantly and emphatically enforced to protect the House of 
Lords against attacks from Radical quarters. The use of 
unbecoming language is sure to cause the instant interven- 
tion of the Chair and, in case of need, to be followed by 
some measure of punishment. Protection against insult is 
not confined to the Speaker and the members of the two 
Houses: it extends to all those persons in high authority 
who, under the rules, can only be attacked by means of a 
substantive motion, and who are not to be subjected to 
casual criticism during a debate on some other subject. The 
practice of the nineteenth century has even enlarged the class 
to include the rulers of friendly states. 

There is a whole chapter, and a most important one, of 
rules which aim at depriving debate, looked upon as a 
combat of words between the members, of all needless and 
injurious bitterness. As one of the Speakers said long ago, 
a member “is entitled, by the rules of debate, to. use such 
expressions as he may think necessary, provided they do 
not convey any personal reflection on another member, and 
are not disrespectful to the House.’’* One of the chief 
safeguards against failure in courtesy is the practice, which 
has a history of centuries behind it and is observed with 
unfailing strictness, of insisting that members shall not refer 
to each other by name; if any member wishes to speak of 
one of his colleagues he must describe him in some allusive 
way, as by reference to the constituency which he repre- 
sents: it is also expected that an appropriate polite refer- 
ence to his profession shall be added. A member is always 
called “the honourable member for (say Greenwich) ” 
or, if a Privy Councillor, “right honourable” ; lawyers are 


1 Hansard (115), 275 sqq. (20th March 1851). 
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“ honourable and learned,” soldiers “ honourable and gallant” 
and so on. The employment of such forms gives to a 
debate in the House of Commons a more ceremonious tone 
than is customary in German and other parliaments where 
they have not been adopted. “The use of temperate and 
decorous language,’ says Sir Erskine May in a striking 
passage, “is never more desirable than when a member is 
canvassing the opinions and conduct of his opponents in 
debate. The imputation of bad motives, or motives different 
from those acknowledged; misrepresenting the language of 
another, or accusing him, in his turn, of misrepresentation ; 
charging him with falsehood or deceit ; or contemptuous or 
insulting language of any kind ;—all these are unparlia- 
mentary and call for prompt interterence. The same right 
to claim courteous treatment in debate is due alike between 
both Houses of Parliament; and abusive language, and 
imputations of falsehood, uttered by members of the House 
of Commons against members of the House of Lords, have 
been met by the immediate intervention of the Chair.”? 
The same procedure is adopted when a member of the 
other House is treated with disrespect as in the case of an 
offence to a member of the same House. Before recourse 
is had to any measure of punishment, such as is hereafter 
to be described, there is a kind of attempt at reconciliation: 


’ May, ‘Parliamentary Practice,” pp. 333, 334. May here gives a 
number of rulings as to expressions which are to be regarded as unparlia- 
mentary. It is obvious that no precise rules can be laid down, and that 
views as to the admissibility of particular expressions will vary from 
century to century, and even during shorter periods. A perusal of the 
Speaker’s rulings for the last thirty or forty years will leave the impression 
that he is very solicitous to prevent any attacks on personal honour, but 
that ample latitude is allowed in the use of severe words, of forcible 
expressions of conviction, and that there is no undue restraint upon the 
personal attacks which are, to a certain extent, unavoidable in parlia- 
mentary warfare. The modern practice of the president in the German 
Reichstag, which meets almost any forcible or lively expression in the 
House with a call to order, is distinctly different. Taking a few examples 
from the rulings of the last ten years we find that the cry of “gag” as 
a protest against the misuse of the power of the majority is forbidden 
(Parliamentary Detates (90), 1230): so also are “nonsense” (ibid. (108), 
848), “coward” (ibid. (113), 321), expressions such as ‘““members who dis- 
grace this House” (ibid. (116), 1254), “ pharisees and hypocrites” (ibid. (102), 
1003), “traitor” (ibid. (105), 591), “‘disingenuous and dishonest ” (ibid. (102), 
226), &c. 
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the member in fault is always requested at once by the 
Speaker to withdraw the objectionable words he has uttered. 
The custom dates back to the days in which, even in Eng- 
land, a duel was only too often the sequel to a conflict of 
words in Parliament: the enforced public withdrawal of an 
insult was intended to avert the possibility of a challenge 
by the person aggrieved. Objectionable words had, on the 
motion of a member, to be “taken down,” i.e., recorded by 
the clerk at once.t 

Lastly, it is an old customary law of the House, estab- 
lished by frequent rulings, that misuse of the right of 
speaking for the purpose of obstruction, i.2., of hindering the 
course of business, is a serious infringement of the rules as. 
to speech and debate. We need not repeat here what has 
been already said on this subject in the historical part of 
this work. 


B—General behaviour during debate 


We now come to the rules governing the behaviour of 
members during the speech of one of their fellow members. 
They are simple rules of order. Members are to stay in 
their places during a debate, not to walk about the House 
or stand. When they enter or leave the chamber they must 
do so in a dignified way, and use the customary ceremonial, 
making an obeisance to the Chair: nobody is allowed to 
pass between the Speaker’s chair and the table of the House, 
or between the Speaker and a member who is addressing 
him. Speeches are not to be disturbed by noise or un- 
seemly interruptions, and private conversation must be carried 
on in a low tone of voice. 

At times, when there is a large attendance of members, 
it is a matter of some difficulty, by reason of the smallness 
of the chamber, to observe all these rules ; and their appli- 
cation is always left to the discretion of the Speaker or 
Chairman, who will take account of the circumstances of 
the moment. But any visitor to the House of Commons. 


1 Hansard (115), 636 (27th March, 1851). Quite recently the Speaker 
has described the procedure of “taking down” insulting words as obsolete 
and not to be employed. 
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will bear testimony to the fact that they are in substance 
very well obeyed. At the present day everything seems 
to move steadily and quietly, and the whole of the pro- 
ceedings seems wrapped in an atmosphere of continuous 
and minutely regulated work. Such interruptions as occur 
usually run a regular course. A speaker will sit down 
if some other member interrupts him for the purpose of 
making an immediate correction of what he is saying: the 
member who interposes generally uncovers and rises to his 
feet before he speaks.’ One cannot see in the House of 
Commons, as in so many Continental parliaments, numerous 
messengers strolling about, postmen looking round to find 
the addressees of the letters they have to deliver and hurrying 
from place to place; there are no little knots of members 
talking in various corners; nor does one notice groups 
engaged in loud conversation without regard to the dignity 
of the assembly of which they form part. The Speaker sits 
enthroned on high in lonely majesty ; no member, not even 
a minister, may engage in conversation with him so as to 
distract his attention from what is going on. As a rule it 
is impossible to repress a feeling of astonishment at the 
quietness so characteristic of the House even at times of 
great political excitement. 

No doubt the decorum is largely due to the national 
temperament of the members; it is not only political oppres- 
sion but difference of nature that leads the Irish members 
to be the traditional disturbers of the dignified calm of the 
House of Commons. 

Besides laying down prescribed forms of speech in debate, 
the House insists with tolerable strictness upon a certain 
ceremonial in the moving of members about the House. 
Though it is customary for members who are not speaking 
to sit with their hats on, they are not allowed to enter or 
leave the House without uncovering and bowing to the 
Speaker. Newspapers and books may not be read in the 
House, nor letters except such as relate to parliamentary 


‘The excitable members of the Irish Nationalist party do not strictly 
conform to the traditional ceremonious methods of interjecting their 
interruptions. 
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business... Loud conversation is forbidden, and, as just 
remarked, is seldom indulged in. Strictly speaking, no 
member may be interrupted in.a speech; but certain ex- 
clamations, of traditional stereotyped forms, are regarded as 
parliamentary, though they certainly do, especially if repeated, 
disturb the debate. When this happens the Speaker warns 
the members who have gone too far with the words “Order! 
order !’’? An interjected remark is not in itself disorderly, 
but, as was recently ruled, no member may, except on a 
point of order, interrupt a speaker unless he chooses to give 
way to him.’ The duty of maintaining a parliamentary 
standard of behaviour is incumbent upon members in the 
lobbies, as well as in the House; and the jurisdiction of 
the Speaker and the House to punish offences extends to 
what is done there. And all the rules apply equally to 
sittings in committee and in the House.‘ 


1 The absence of tables in front of members’ seats in the House of 
Commons, so that it is impossible to read or write there with comfort, 
secures compliance with these regulations. Where, as for instance in the 
Austrian House, each of the (425) deputies has a convenient desk with 
writing materials and a locked drawer, it is easy for a notion to grow 
up that a seat in the House, besides other advantages, confers upon a 
member a right to transact his private affairs comfortably in the chamber 
of meeting. 

2 A strange impression is made by the cries of support and disapproval 
being always given in fixed forms, which have the sanction of tradi- 
tion. The “cheers” of the House of Commons are given with peculiar 
modulations, which, according as they come from friends or foes, have a 
friendly or ironic character. Cheers and counter-cheers resound when 
some prominent member states his views in specially rousing words. The 
artificial character of these displays is made all the more marked by the 
parties giving their cheers in unison, so that the whole thing sounds like 
the performance of a choir. A close observer of the House, Siv Richard 
Temple, has given in his interesting book (“The House of Commons,” 
pp. 104-106), a complete psychology of the form of expressing opinions. 
The foreign observer will feel the peculiar power of old custom, to 
which, in a nation of such strong coherence as the English, everyone is 
ready to bow even in externals. 

’ Parliamentary Debates (91), 1258. 

4 Of course all these rules apply as much to ministers as to other 
members; they may equally be called to order. Every session supplies 
instances of such treatment. For instance, Parliamentary Debates (125), 
1166. The famous dispute upon Bismarck’s contention in the Prussian 
Chamber (26th February 1863) that ministers are not subject to the 
authority of the chair, would have been inconceivable in the House of 
Commons. 


RET E 
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In spite of all rules in the seventeenth as well as in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, serious outbreaks of dis- 
order repeatedly occurred: the parliamentary history of the 
last few decades is by no means free from instances of 
stormy sittings; at times, though but seldom, excitement has 
led to scenes in which good manners and regular proce- 
dure were quite thrown to the winds. But such cases 
are hardly sufficient to support the common statement that 
parliamentary manners in the age of democracy have not, 
even in the House of Commons, been able to keep on the 
high level of those in the aristocratic parliaments of the 
eighteenth century, and the first half of the nineteenth. 
On the whole, and not reckoning what may be looked 
upon as unavoidable periodical outbursts of wrath among 
the Irishmen in the House, the British parliament is still 
the quietest and calmest legislative assembly in the world. 
Its manners are those of a body of gentlemen. For two 
centuries the House of Commons was undoubtedly an aris- 
tocratic chamber: in spite of all extension of the franchise 
it has never forfeited its social elevation, nor have its debates 
lost their calmness and urbanity of tone. The House of 
Commons, as has often been said, is still one of the best 
of London clubs: and though entrance to this club is 
obtained by an electoral franchise, which falls short of the 
demands of universality, equality, and directness made by 
political theorists on the Continent, an appeal has to be 
made to a constituency including the whole settled work- 
ing population of the country, industrial, commercial and 
agricultural. 

If we seek for the special qualities of the modern House 
of Commons, regarded as a debating assembly, we shall 
find them in the absence of rhetoric, in its “ business-like” 
way of working, and in its strict observance both of the 


' The most painful recollection of this kind attaches to the sitting of 
the 27th July 1893, when, during the committee stage of Mr. Gladstone's 
second Home Rule bill, a tumult broke out, in the course of which there 
was an actual exchange of blows between Nationalists and Unionists. 
The shame felt on this occasion was so deep that the House, to avoid 
further scandal, refrained from all investigation or punishment. But the 
incident is quite an isolated one, only explicable by the terrible excitement 
roused by the struggles over the unity of the kingdom. 
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forms of general social intercourse and of the special forms 
laid down by parliamentary law. No type of speaking is 
so little heard as the pathetic. It is usually said that the 
reason is to be found in the conditions of space under 
which the House meets; the small room does not lend 
itself to displays of oratorical power. It is often urged, too, 
that pathos is not congenial to British modes of thought. 
Both these statements are, no doubt, true so far as they 
go, but they do not exhaust the subject. A perusal of 
the debates of the eighteenth century, even of those down 
to 1832, and of the speeches of the heroes of classic par- 
liamentary oratory—Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Canning, even 
Brougham—will show that pathos has had its day in the 
House of Commons. At no time, however, was it a lead- 
ing characteristic of English parliamentary speaking : and a 
comparison of English speeches with contemporary orations 
on the other side of the Channel, in the Constituent Assem- 
bly and the Convention, will soon convince the reader that 
the chief trait of modern public life in England—its sober 
earnestness—was the keynote of the whole, even in those 
days. It may be said without fear of contradiction, that 
parliamentary oratory has since then become even quieter 
and soberer, and that it keeps even closer to the subject 
matter. Macaulay, perhaps, may be looked upon as the last 
rhetorician of importance in Parliament, and in Gladstone’s 
great figure was embodied, with much else of the old 
parliamentary tradition, the love of broad and _ sustained 
flights of eloquence. One other small point is perhaps worth 
mentioning. The great debaters of the eighteenth century 
were fond of seasoning their speeches with quotations from 
classical authors. This refinement of style is much less em- 
ployed nowadays, and much less appreciated. No doubt its 
disappearance is largely due to the fact that the combatants 
on the benches of the House are now no longer a group 
of school-fellows from Eton and Harrow, or friends who 
spent their undergraduate days together at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Democracy has had a marked effect in strengthening 
the tendency to unimpassioned treatment of political affairs, 
and to purely business methods of disposing of legislative 
tasks. 
E 2 
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The debates in the House of Commons are still eagerly 
read all over the country: one proof of the attention they 
receive is the strong echo which they wake in the press, 
especially in the “letters to the editors” of the daily and 
weekly papers which cast so strong a light upon English 
public life. One characteristic of the House of Commons, 
rooted, like the tone of the debates, deep in the nature of the 
people, is its tolerance: the House of Commons as a whole 
will bear much more from its members than most other 
Parliaments. The national love of fair play is carried into 
the warfare of politics: and in the House of Commons, 
though inopportune or wearisome speaking not infrequently 
extorts cries of impatience and leads to disorder and inatten- 
tion, forbearance and calm endurance of opponents are to 
this day praiseworthy features of parliamentary behaviour. 

Both in what it does and in what it leaves undone the 
House of Commons, now more than in any former day, is 
a faithful mirror of British nature, of the national character. 
Thus Parliament serves as a trustworthy exponent of all the 
special aspirations of the nation’s life as well as of. the 
general interests of the whole community, and displays them on 
a stage where they can be well observed. With the throng 
of new interests brought into public life by the reforms in 
the franchise and the growth of democracy this responsive- 
ness has been one of the chief causes of the introduction into 
the rules of Parliamentary order of new, and at times sharp, 
measures of discipline: without them it would have been 
impossible to maintain the great and venerable tradition of 
the House. It must never be forgotten that the strengthening 
of the House’s disciplinary power for the protection of its 
debates, to an account of which our next chapter will be 
devoted, was brought about almost exclusively by the inter- 
vention of Irish members in British parliamentary affairs. 
Probably the English and Scotch would have been able to 


‘ The usual form of calling for the end of a debate is to shout “’vide 
*vide” (short for divide). 

The Irish members do not always have the full benefit of “fair play”: 
but it is only just to recognise that the stubborn fight of the Home Rule 
party, which has now lasted without intermission for thirty years, has 
often strained the patience of the overwhelming English majority to 
breaking point. 
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do without such a statutory amplification and strengthening 
of the powers of parliamentary law. It may fairly be said 
that the new order of business is “Irish law’’—an Irish law, 
however, having its origin in the injustice of centuries and 
an inevitable growth from that unhappy source. 
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CHAPTER An 
PENALTIES FOR BREACHES OF ORDER 


HE experiences of the House of Commons in the 
seventies and eighties of the nineteenth century taught 
it one very important lesson; they brought to light one of 
the great dangers that may beset a parliamentary body and 
proved that such an assembly cannot safely dispense with 
the fullest express powers of protecting its deliberations both 
against the turbulence of individual members and against a 
permanent intentional clogging of its activity by means of 
obstruction. 

We have now to consider the result of these experiences, 
the modern form of rules which the House was driven to 
devise. 

In so doing we reach the third of the points of view 
from which, as we saw, the problem now before us ought to 
be studied: we have to give an account of the means by 
which parliamentary order is maintained, that is to say of 
the special penal and disciplinary rules of Parliament and 
their manipulation by the House and its president. It is 
to be observed-in the first place that, as we have already 
learnt in our historical investigations, the recently adopted 
measures of protection against disorder and interruptions to 
the business-like progress of debate appeal to no new funda- 
mental principles, introduced for the first time into the 
parliamentary system of the country. On the contrary, the 
modern parliamentary penal code is only a modification of 
the old historic root ideas of English parliamentary govern- 
ment adapted to new conditions. All the rules for main- 
taining the order of business and securing a peaceful course 
for the deliberations of the House are firmly based upon 
its jurisdiction over its own members, which, to a certain 
point, is looked upon as absolute. Such a jurisdiction has 
from time immemorial been inherent in the Parliament of 
England, and we shall shortly have something to say"as to 
its theoretical significance. 
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There are two modes in which the power of Parliament 
over its members finds expression, one gentle, the other 
severe. The first is the disciplinary power of keeping order 
entrusted by the House to the Speaker, the second the 
strict jurisdiction, exercised by orders of the House itself, 
over the delinquencies of its members. As debate is the 
province in which all parliamentary forms find their life 
and meaning, the disciplinary power of the Speaker only 
extends to his regular function of maintaining order in 
debate. The penal jurisdiction of the House has, however, 
always extended far beyond the bounds of debate, and in 
certain directions the House claims unlimited power over 
the persons of its members. It need hardly be said that this 
primary jurisdiction is only used by way of supplement to the 
powers exercised by the Speaker for the protection of the 
proceedings. The innovations made by modern rules only 
amount to the transfer into the Speaker’s hands of a number 
of the more stringent powers already in the full possession 
of the House itself. All of them had both historically and 
theoretically been capable of exercise by the House, and 
only by the House. The: constitutional nature of the House’s 
jurisdiction and its connection with English public law as a 
whole will, have to be further explained: but it will be 
well first to consider the actual rules in force. 

The Speaker has always had the guidance of the House 
in matters of order and discipline. He was therefore, in old 
parliamentary language, often called Moderator; his func- 
tion was that of moderating and arranging. The power of 
enforcing order is exercised in different ways according to 
the form in which the disorderly interruptions of debate 
make their appearance. We distinguish between four modes 
of action :— 

1. Calling to order. 

2. Silencing a member. 

3. Suspension of a member for the rest of a sitting. 

4. Naming a member with its consequences under the 

orders of the House which may be either 
(a) suspension for a definite time, or 
(b) expulsion or commitment under the historic 
powers of the House. 
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The punishments under heads 3 and 4 are only inflicted for 
behaviour amounting to what is considered a “contempt” 
of the House.’ 

1. A call to order by the Chair is the immediate con- 
sequence of the breach of any rule. The Speaker or Chair- 
man, as the case may be, rises from his seat and interrupts 
the speaker, who is bound to sit down and listen in silence. 
He has no right to discuss the propriety of the ruling of 
the Chair. Any defiant repetition of an expression objected 
to by the Speaker amounts to a further and serious parliamen- 
tary misdemeanour and generally brings about an immediate 
resort to the punishments reserved for unbecoming conduct. 
It is quite proper and usual, when the rules are broken, for 
the body of the House by repeated cries of ‘ Order! order!” 
to call upon the Speaker to rebuke the offender. 

2. When a member persists in irrelevance or tedious 
repetition either of his own arguments, or of the arguments 
used by other members, and will not accede to the request 
of the Chair to cease from such action, the Speaker (or 
Chairman), after having called the attention of the House 
(or committee) to his conduct, is entitled to direct him to 
discontinue his speech.? Refusal to obey the order of the 
Chair would again be enough to constitute such improper 
behaviour as to draw down upon the member the procedure 
prescribed by the rules for contumacy. 


1 Until the rules were revised in the years 1877-1888 the Speaker had 
only two ways of protecting the order of proceedings: he might call a 
member to order or he might “name” him. “Naming” a member, so 
often held out as a severe penalty, was, like a call to order, more a moral 
appeal to the member than a real punishment; it involved no definite 
sanction or punishment. In connection with “naming” it is customary to 
tell an instructive anecdote. The famous Speaker Onslow had repeatedly 
threatened a disorderly member that he would be obliged to name him, 
and was afterwards asked to say what would have happened had he 
carried his threat into execution. He is said to have replied, “The Lord 
in Heaven only knows.” Hatsell, the authority for this story, adds that 
this was not really the state of affairs. The naming of a member to the 
House was an appeal to the House to support the Chair, to remove the 
disturber, and, in case of contumacy, to take further steps. See Hatsell, 
“Precedents,” vol. ii, 3rd edn., p. 225; 4th edn., p. 238, and the prece- 
dents there quoted; by the eighteenth century naming had become of 
rare occurrence. 


* See Standing Order 19; May, “Parliamentary Practice,” p. 316. 
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The right of the Chair to silence a member has been 
considerably enlarged by the modern rules. Under Standing 
Order 23, if the Speaker or Chairman is of opinion that a 
dilatory motion is of an obstructive character and therefore 
an abuse of the rules, he may forthwith put the motion from 
the Chair or he may decline to propose the question there- 
upon to the House. This power is a weapon of the greatest 
keenness in the struggle with obstruction, and is placed 
absolutely in the Speaker’s hands; it is a power capable of 
being exercised to the detriment of legitimate political tactics, 
but against this danger the House is protected both by the 
uprightness, impartiality and moderation of the Speaker and 
by the traditional respect paid by the House to the claims 
of “fair’’ opposition. The rule has, up to the present time, 
seldom been put into operation. 


3. Under Standing Order 20, the Speaker or Chairman 
is to order members whose conduct is grossly disorderly to 
withdraw immediately from the House during the remainder 
of the day’s sitting, and the Serjeant-at-arms is to act on 
such orders as he may receive from the Chair in pursuance 
of this rule. A member so ordered to withdraw must retire 
not only from the actual chamber, but from the whole 
precincts for the rest of the day’s sitting. If he does not at 
once obey the order to retire the Serjeant-at-arms comes up 
to him and touches him on the shoulder. If he still resists 
the Serjeant signals to his messengers and several of them at 
once appear to help. Thereupon the member under censure 
generally gives way to superior force. Only once (on the 
5th of March igor) has there been any need to have an 
obstinate member actually carried out ; on the one occasion 
when force was used (to remove certain Irish members who 
would not leave the House for a division) the necessity for 
such action on the part of the Speaker was questioned by 
many critics. An alternative course in the event of disobe- 
dience is to treat the new refusal as a fresh act of disorder 
which calls for the application of our next rule. 


1 As an example of the numerous suspensions in recent years that of 
Mr. J. O’Donnell on the 16th October 1902 may be referred to. (Parlia- 
mentary Debates (113), 82.) 
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4. If a member disregards the authority of the Chair or — 
abuses the rules of the House by persistently and wilfully 
obstructing the business of the House, or otherwise, the 
Speaker may “name” him. Thereupon, on motion being 
made to that effect, the Speaker is forthwith to put the ques- 
tion that he be suspended from the service of the House.’ 
No amendment, adjournment or debate is allowed upon such 
a motion. The vote is really little more than a formality, 
as a rejection of the motion would assuredly be followed by 
an immediate resignation of the Speaker, a consequence 
which his complete freedom from partisanship would render 
unwelcome even to the parties in opposition. If the disorder 
occurs in committee the proceedings have to be forthwith 
suspended and the circumstance has to be reported to the 
House, whereupon motion and question follow as before. 
Under the rules as they stood before the 13th of February 
1902 a first suspension lasted for a week, a second for a 
fortnight, and subsequent suspensions lasted for a month. 
On that day the provisions as to time were struck out but 
no new ones were inserted either then or subsequently. The 
result is that an order of suspension when made now lasts 
until it is rescinded or, if it is not sooner rescinded, until 
the end of the session. Suspension does not exempt a 
member from serving on any committee for the considera- 
tion of a private bill to which he has been appointed. Not 
more than one member may be named at one time unless 
several members, present together, have jointly disregarded 
the authority of the Chair: in the last-mentioned case they 
may be named together and all included in one order of 
suspension. The standing order also provides that if any 
member who has been suspended under it refuses to obey 
the direction of the Speaker when summoned under the 
Speaker’s orders by the Serjeant-at-arms to obey such direc- 
tion, the Speaker is to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that recourse to force is necessary in order 
to compel obedience to his direction, and thereupon the 
member so named as refusing to obey is, without further 
question put, to be suspended from the service of the House 


* Standing Order 18. 
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for the remainder of the session, To complete our enume- 
ration of the Speaker’s powers, the modern rules authorise 
him, in the case of grave disorder arising in the House, to 
adjourn the House, or suspend any sitting for a time to be 
named by him. The standing order as to the procedure 
upon a member’s being named by the Speaker contains an 
express proviso that nothing therein shall be taken to deprive 
the House of the power of proceeding against any member 
according to ancient usages. 

We now pass on to the ancient jurisdiction itself, the 
historical as well as the theoretical source of all the newly 
formulated penal regulations of recent years. We will first 
enquire how this jurisdiction is asserted and has grown up: 
the question will then arise how it is to be constitutionally 
defined, and what is its connection with the whole system 
of British law. 

As to the first point—the power of the House over its 
members is exercisable in three ways: by suspension, by 
expulsion, or by commitment. 

Suspension from the service of the House was a method 
of punishment very seldom applied in early parliamentary 
history. Practically speaking it was only used in the times 
of Charles I, the Commonwealth and Charles II.) From 
1692 the power had never been put in force till the year 
1877, when the Speaker, under the circumstances detailed in 
vol. I, solemnly reminded the House of its existence and 
brought about its revival. In the remodelling of the rules 
during the last few decades it was recast into the form we 
have just described: by connec ing it with the Speaker’s 
right to name a member the passing of a sentence of sus- 
pension is practically placed in the Speaker’s hands. It is 
therefore a substantial addition to the disciplinary power 
which he wields. 

Expulsion from the House is the severest of the punish- 
ments enforceable against a member. It is rarely imposed 
as a primary penalty, being generally consequential upon 
a sentence pronounced upon a member by a court of law 
for a crime committed by him. It expresses the feeling 


1 May, “Parliamentary Practice,” p. 56. 
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that the expelled member’s conduct, whether actually bring- 
ing him within the meshes of the criminal law or not, is 
such as to destroy his fitness for membership of the House 
of Commons—is so bad that he would, if not removed, 
bring discredit upon the House itself. May gives as instances 
of the grounds for expulsion :—Open rebellion, forgery, per- 
jury, fraud and breach of trust, misappropriation of public 
money, conspiracy to defraud, corruption in the administra- 
tion of justice, or in public offices, or in the execution of 
the duties of a member of the House, conduct unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentleman, and contempts, 
libels, and other offences committed against the House itself. 

The House generally bases its sentence of expulsion upon 
the record of conviction when laid before it, or upon the 
report of a committee. The punishment has been imposed 
repeatedly in recent years, especially in cases where members, 
when accused of a crime, have fled from justice. 

The power of committing members as a penalty for dis- 
orderly conduct is a special application of a general right ; 
there are many other occasions on which the general right 
is exercised by both Houses of Parliament. It may be 
used not only against members but against any citizen 
of the Empire. The House of Commons has possessed it 
from time immemorial :? it is closely connected with the 
function of Parliament expressed in its description as “the 
grand inquest of the nation.” As such the House possesses 
all over the Empire a right of summoning British subjects 
to appear before it, analogous to the right which under 
ancient law brought everyone in the county to answer before 
the royal judge of assize and the sworn inquest of neigh- 
bours.? By some such analogy the parliaments of medizval 
days had already endowed the House and its committees with 
the right of commanding any Englishman to appear at the 
bar to give information or to answer a charge, and further 


‘See May, pp. 56-58, and the instances there cited, covering a period 
of three centuries, some quite recent. 

*“Tmmemorial usage ;’ as May says, nearly 1,000 cases of the exercise 
of the right between 1547 and 1850 are on record. (“Parliamentary 
Practice,” p. 64 n.) 

*See the numerous instances collected in the index to the Journals 
vol. 1., s.v. Privilege, Nos. 387-442. 
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of imprisoning him if he failed to obey their order. We 
shall soon have to explain in what manner the power of 
the House is exercised and to what restrictions the ordinary 
courts of justice consider it to be subject. But we must 
first consider the question referred to before, on what 
fundamental principle of law it rests and how it is to be 
reconciled with the position of Parliament in the whole 
system of English constitutional law. 

We must recall what was said before in our discussion 
of the idea of privilege.t As was there observed, the House 
of Commons was never recognised as a court of justice: 
but its co-ordination with the magnum concilium baronum 
gave to it, as a result of its constitutional development, a 
certain judicial standing, never quite matured on_ strict 
principles. The House of Lords, of course, has always been 
regarded as a fully qualified Court, and is to this day the 
Supreme Court of Appeal. When engaged in the work of 
legislation the House of Lords is no more a court of 
justice than the House of Commons, and for more than a 
generation the non-legal peers have taken no share in the 
judicial work of the House: But the House of Commons, 
though it made repeated claims to be a court of justice, 
was never able to sustain them; it is not and never has 
been what is technically called a Court of Record. The 
best proof of its lack of jurisdiction is that down to quite 
recent times the House of Commons had not the power, 
possessed by every judge, of administering an oath. Still, 
as we have seen, the House has some judicial authority, 
inasmuch as it can decide questions of privilege and can 
protect its privileges, the special rights which belong to it, 
by a corresponding executive power. In this way the House 
of Commons is invested with a certain measure of public 
authority such as is only otherwise given to the royal 
councils summoned for the purpose of giving legal deci- 
sions. It may be said that the form in which the notion 
of a constitutional corporate body has been worked out in 
the House of Commons has been that of conferring upon 
the highest legislative body certain judicial attributes exer- 


1See supra, vol. li., pp. 152-155. 
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cisable solely in the sphere of its autonomous enactments 
and regulations. The most obvious instance is the exten- 
sion of the offence of refusing obedience to a court of law 
(contempt of court) to a refusal to obey the orders of the 
House of Commons; both offences are punished in the 
same way by the executive officers of the injured body. 
Sir Erskine May says that the power of commitment is the 
keystone of parliamentary privilege ;! but, if we may venture 
to differ from so high an authority, it might be better to 
regard the extension to the House of Commons of the idea 
of a “contempt” as being the corner-stone of privilege. 
For thereby, according to English legal conceptions, is the 
House of Commons made into a court of law so far as is 
necessary to enable it to enforce the appearance of any 
party before it. The right of arrest as a sanction follows as 
a necessary consequence. 

We have, then, two fundamental sources, out of which 
all the discipline and penal power of the House over its 
members have grown: they are the inclusion, from a legal 
point of view, of breach of parliamentary privilege in the 
notion of contempt of court, and the conception, thus 
fortified, of the House of Commons as a body with judicial 
powers in certain cases, i.e, with a right of exercising a 
coercive power. 

We may go still further, and say that to the same 
sources may be traced the whole formation of the House’s 
order of business. The courts of law are now, and have 
always been, entitled to lay down their own rules as to the 
procedure to be adopted before them; in the same way 
the House of Commons, without the intervention of any 
other authority, regulates its own action by prescribing rules 
and forms. In a court of law both judge and parties are 
equally bound by the rules of the court ;? so, too, each 
member of the House is bound by whatever the House as 
a whole has laid down to guide the form of parliamentary 
action. 

The correctness of our way of looking at the matter is 


‘See May, “Parliamentary Practice,” p. 69. 
* English judicial procedure is largely governed by rules of this nature. 
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supported by a further consideration. A judicial tribunal 
can only arrive at its judgment in legal form when it has 
the power not only of forcing the parties before it to obey 
the laws, but also of compelling their obedience to the orders 
made by the court for the conduct and security of its pro- 
ceedings. In like manner the House of Commons in its 
quasi-judicial capacity must be able to force its members to 
obey the orders of the Speaker; it must be in a position to 
keep its members in subjection to the rules of the order of 
business. On such obedience depends the possibility of for- 
mulating a corporate will. Such an act of volition can only 
be formed when each member, however much he may dis- 
agree with the conclusions of the majority, continues to feel 
himself a member of the body, and therefore respects all the 
forms and rules required for a corporate decision, and does 
nothing to make it impossible to comply with them rather 
looking upon the will of the whole, embodied in these rules 
and forms, as binding upon himself. The whole discipline 
and penal law of the House springs from this idea, and so 
also does the power of the Speaker over the members, at 
first but small and always‘derived from the powers of the 
House. 

We have seen that modern rules have diverged widely 
from the traditional procedure by making the Speaker into a 
president with extensive powers. But even now the will of 
the House is the only legal foundation for any exercise of 
coercion upon a member: such increased authorities as have 
been entrusted to the Speaker in recent times are supported 
by the conception that they are one and all delegated to 


him by the House and exercised with the tacit and con- 


tinuous consent of the Commons. 

The limits to the penal powers of the House may now 
easily be seen. We have already pointed to the fact that the 
character of privilege belongs to all the provisions concern- 
ing the judicial jurisdiction of the House of Commons: it 
is therefore implied that this jurisdiction must be strictly 
confined to securing the privileges of the House. We have 
here a principle by which the subjection of members to the 
penal powers of the House may be tested. The only reason 
for coercive powers of discipline is the maintenance of the 
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existence of the House as a body and of the order necessary 
for the regular performance of its work. Beyond what is 
required for these purposes they do not and ought not to 
extend. Let us apply our test to the most severe measure 
which the House is entitled to take, the expulsion of a 
member. The famous case of John Wilkes taught the House 
the limits of its right to use so dangerous a power. It dis- 
closed the fact that the House may expel a member, but is 
not able to prevent his re-election. His right to be returned 
as a member and the right of the electors to send any British 
subject not legally disqualified for election to the House of 
Commons as their representative both rest upon statute: a 
subsisting statute is an obstacle which even the House of 
Commons cannot surmount. Only Parliament as a whole, 
and that only by a formal act of parliament, can abrogate a 
legal right. It is not possible for one only of the factors in 
legislation to do so by its sole authority. 

A further question is the extent of the limitation placed 
upon the action of Parliament by the common law and the 
ordinary courts of justice. From the nature of the case it 
was the claim of both Houses of Parliament to arrest and 
imprison persons who had committed breaches of privilege 
which gave rise to the earliest conflicts with the general law 
and the courts which administered it. The Habeas Corpus 
Act operates upon the Serjeant-at-arms as upon every officer 
who holds any person a prisoner; and it is an invari- 
able custom for the Serjeant to make a return to a writ of 
Habeas Corpus by order of the House. The courts are, 
however, not entitled to investigate the reasons for an arrest, 
if it is in pursuance of a technically correct warrant by the 
Speaker, and if it is prima facie clear that the imprison- 
ment is for breach of privilege or for a contempt of the 
House." 

The existence of a parliamentary prison in the modern 
buildings is a visible sign that the right of the House of 
Commons to arrest and imprison its members in the event 
of their behaving contumaciously exists to-day as it did 
hundreds of years ago. Indeed in our own days the power 


‘See May, ‘“ Parliamentary Practice,” p. 70, and the cases there 
referred to. 
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has actually been put into force: one of the incidents of the 
confused struggle round Mr. Bradlaugh’s efforts to enter 
the House in face of the objections raised to his taking 
the oath on the score of his atheistical opinions, was his 
temporary confinement for disobedience to the orders of the 
House. With regard to the duration of a commitment there 
is One principle applicable to the imprisonment either of a 
member or of any other citizen; the close of the session by 
dissolution or prorogation sets the prisoner unconditionally 
at liberty, if he has not been sooner released. It is unusual 
for commitment to be for a definite time. 

When, therefore, the House found itself confronted with 
the problem of dealing with obstruction, that most terrible 
of foes to parliamentary order, it was not without resources 
for the conflict. In its penal regulations with their history 
of centuries and their unrelaxed maintenance it had a firm 
foundation upon which to build its defences. The memor- 
able action of Speaker Brand on the 3rd of February 1881 
in putting down obstruction, had therefore nothing of the 
character of a coup d'état: the form alone of his procedure 
was without precedent. As we have already pointed out, 
freedom of speech, like all other privileges of Parliament, 
is a right existing ‘for the common weal,” not an absolute 
and abstract right. Misuse of the privilege was as much a 
breach of law as a continuing disturbance to the proceed- 
ings of any other court would have been. It is hardly 
paradoxical to say that conscious obstruction, with its floods 
of oratory or other boundless use of the rights of parlia- 
mentary initiative is itself a crime against freedom of 
speech, using that term in its historical and natural sense, 
to denote one of the most important means of constitu- 
tionally carrying out some of the highest duties of the 
state The sharp measures taken by the House of Com- 
mons for fighting ob <ruction were therefore in no sense 
innovations ; they were simply revivals of old legal principles 
having their roots in the most ancient and elementary con- 


1 Jt is just worth noting here that, when we have thus exhausted the 
subject of obstruction from the point of view of parliamentary law, much 
remains to be said from a political standpoint. We shall return to the 
subject in our concluding part. 
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ceptions of parliamentary government. In their applicability 
to new problems we may once more see the marvellous con- 
tinuity of development shown by the fundamental institutions 
of English national life. 


HISTORICAL NOTE 


The main principles which in our days govern the order of debate all 
possess a venerable antiquity. In no other point can we more clearly 
see how early the indispensable bases of representative government were 
grasped in England, and with what instinctive sureness the rules, forms 
and conventions necessary for the corporate form of state work were 
framed. But a glance at the parliamentary reports which have come 
down to us from the sixteenth century will show so orderly a method of 
conducting the proceedings as to lead us to infer at once that the rules 
subsequently laid down in declarations as to practice were, in the majority 
of cases, real statements of old-established usage. In Hooker’s reports we 
can already see the chief lines as to order in speaking clearly drawn. 
“If any man do speak unto a bill, and be out of his matter, he ought 
to be put in remembrance of the matter by the Speaker only, and by none 
other, and be willed to come to the matter.”! ‘If, when a bill is read, 
divers do rise at one instant to speak to the same, and it cannot be dis- 
cerned who rose first, then shall [the Speaker] appoint who shall speak.” ” 
“Every one of that House may have liberty of speech, and freely to utter, 
speak and declare his mind and opinion to any bill or question to*be 
proposed. . . . Every person having voices in parliament hath free liberty 
of speech to speak his mind, opinion and judgment to any matter pro- 
posed; or of himself to propose any matter for the commodity of the 
prince and of the commonwealth: but having once spoken to any bill, 
he may speak no more for that time.” * “ Whensoever any person doth 
speak to any bill, he ought to stand up, and to be bareheaded, and then 
with all reverence, gravity and seemly speech, to declare his mind. But 
whensoever any bill shall be tried, either for allowances or to be rejected, 
then everyone ought to sit, because he is then as a judge.” # 

The parliament of 1604 was one which produced much fruit in rules 
as to debate. The leading principle of the English law of debate, that 
no member is to speak more than once on any single stage of a bill was 
strongly emphasized and extended to the case of a debate occupying more 
than one sitting, an event then beginning frequently to occur. It was 
also laid down that if two stand up to speak to a bill he against the 
bill was to be first heard. The-rules do not appear to have been always 
enforced, for Hatsell states that though Speaker Onslow had been tolerably 
strict in keeping to the orders, his successors were not so careful, and 
that the House was in consequence kept sitting in debate much longer 
than it had used to be. 


1 Mountmorres, vol. i., p. 148. * Ibid., pp. 116, 140. 

* Ibid., p. 118. * Ibid., p. 149. 

* Resolutions of 4th June 1604 and 23rd June 1604; Hatsell, “ Pre- 
cedents,” vol. ii., 3rd edn., pp. 96, 97; 4th edn., pp. 102, 103, 
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The following quotations are only a selection from the rules laia 
down during the first half of the seventeenth century as to the conduct 
of debate. It will be seen how zealous the House was in that period to 
develop and maintain its rules on the subject :— 

14 April 1604.—* That if any man speak impertinently, or besides the 
question in hand, it stands with the orders of the House for Mr. Speaker 
to interrupt him, and to know the pleasure of the House, whether they 
will further hear him.”! 


18 April 1604.—“ Qui digreditur a materia ad personam, Mr. Speaker 
ought to suppress.” ? 

26 April 1624.—Certain business ordered to be taken peremptorily at a 
given time, “and the Speaker to silence any, shall hinder it.’ 

An excellent rule, which can hardly be said to have been strictly 
enforced either in the House of Commons or any other parliament, runs— 
“If any superfluous motion or tedious speech be offered in the House, 
the party is to be directed and ordered by Mr. Speaker.’ 

The fundamental rule of parliamentary procedure that every debate 
must be brought to an end before a new one is begun was formulated 
in 1640, “declared that when a business is begun and in debate, if any 
man rise to speak to a new business any member may, but Mr. Speaker 
ought, to interrupt him.” 

General regulations as to order in the House were already laid down 
in the Tudor and Stuart parliaments. In 1562 it was ordered ‘“ That 
every of this House, that cometh after the prayer, which shall begin at 
eight of the clock, shall pay fourpence to the poor men’s box.’ 6 

A little later came an order, showing that the traditional courtesy of 
the House is based on formulated: rules, “that Mr. Speaker and the residue 
of the House of the better sort of calling would always, at the rising of 
the House, depart and go forth in comely and civil sort for the reverence 
of the House in turning about with a low courtesy.”’ Rules of the kind 
seems to have been needed. One grim entry runs, “that all those. which 
disturb the House by rushing into the entry before Mr. Speaker, at the 
rising of the House, shall be called to the bar.”* During the period 
before the Civil War there are repeated orders “that none shall go out 
of the House, when it riseth, before Mr. Speaker.” ® Precise rules were 
laid down as to the behaviour of members in the House. Thus, in 1644, 
it was ‘‘ordered that no member do presume to go over the seats, or 
cross the House, or discourse or whisper during the sitting of the House 
to the disturbance of the House, or read any printed book in the House, 
and that such member as shall so offend shall pay twelve pence to the box 
for the use of the poor.” '° There are also prohibitions against standing 

in the entry or passage of the chamber." 
; In the first Revolution parliaments discipline would appear to have 
been sadly relaxed. In 1693 it was thought necessary solemnly to declare 


' House of Commons Journals, vol. i., pp. 172, 946. 


2 hie: Pp. L77. 950: ee sy 1., Derlo. 
* Ibid., p. 691. td., Vol. 1., p.i 541. 
‘ Tbid., pp. 175, 948. * Tbid., vol. i., pp. 371, 834. 
SUOideavOln al. ips 25- POTTGd aNOUMIN 5 5D stil: 


slbid., vol. i. p. 64. 
" Tbid., vol. i., p. 487 (1614); vol. ii, p. 318 (1641). 
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“To the end that all the debates in this House should be grave and 
orderly, as becomes so great an assembly; and that all interruptions 
should be prevented; be it ordered and declared, That no member of this 
House do presume to make any noise or disturbance whilst any member 
shall be orderly debating, or whilst any bill, order, or other matter shall 
be in reading or opening; and in case of such noise or disturbance that 
Mr. Speaker do call upon the member by name making such disturbance; 
and that every such person shall incur the displeasure and censure of 
this House.”? 

About the same time a resolution is recorded whereby the House 
undertook a revision of its rules on points of order.” 

Finally, a set of rules gave power to the Speaker to reprimand 
members for the use of any unparliamentary or insulting expressions. 
Hatsell gives a list of them—prohibitions against the use of unmannerly 
language against the proceedings of the House, or against particular 
members, against using the King’s name irreverently, against hissing or 
disturbing a member in his speech, &c.* 

It would take up too much time to go into detail as to the manner 
in which the rules of discipline were enforced in particular cases; we 
must be satisfied with one or two instances. 

On the 6th of August 1625 the Journal of the House informs us that 
a member who had said that “there had been speeches with invective 
bitterness and very unseasonable for the time’ was ordered to the bar, 
and it was agreed ‘‘ That he shall kneel at the bar, and the Speaker let 
him know that the House had taken just offence at his words, and 
therefore that he should stand committed to the Serjeant during the 
pleasure of the House.” On submission, next day, he was released.‘ 

On the oth of May 1626 upon some words spoken by Dyett, one of 
the members, it was resolved “That the words have given just offence 
to the House, and that he be sequestered during its pleasure.” On the 
16th of November 1640 “A member disobeying the House, being several 
times commanded to withdraw, is called to the bar, and, on his knees, 
submits to censure.”’* 

As an example of the way in which the right of commitment grew 
up we may cite the following order of the House (10th February 1642-3): 
“ Declared, that neither the Court of King’s Bench nor any other court hath 
any cognizance or jurisdiction touching the commitment of any person 
committed.by order of both or either of the Houses of Parliament or by 
authority derived from both or either of the said Houses.’ * 

There is an excellent account of the impression made upon a visitor 
in 1782 by the proceedings of the House in Karl Philipp Moritz’s “Reisen 
eines Deutschen in England.” 


* House of Commons Journals, vol. xi., p. 66. 

* Ibid., vol. 1x., pp. 296, 297. 

* Hatsell, “Precedents,” vol. ii, 3rd edn., pp. 221-224; 4th edn,, 
Pp. 232-236. 

* Parry, p. 303. * [bid:; pp." 310, 343. 

* House of Commons Journals, vol. ii., p. 960. 
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The Process of Legislation 


CHAPTER: I 
DISCUSSION OF BILLS IN THE HOUSE OF COomMMmoNS ! 


A FULL account has already been given of bills so far 
as concerns their form and their classification and its 
history. In the present chapter it is proposed to describe 
what steps are necessary for converting a bill into an act of 
parliament. The first step is its introduction. The member 
who introduces a bill into the House is looked upon as its 
guardian through the subsequent stages of its career there, 
and has to attend to all the formalities required by the rules 
to be taken in its interests.’ 

We have frequently had occasion to notice that for some 
time past, and at the present day more than ever, private 
initiative in legislation has been reduced to narrow limits, 
and that the Government’s all-embracing and incessant activity 
has taken up practically the whole field of alteration in the 
law. Most bills, then, are introduced by the Government, 
comparatively few by private members. In olden times 
bills were often drawn up by select committees: in such 
a case the chairman of the committee who reported the 
result of their work to the House was generally commissioned 
to bring in a bill carrying out the suggestions of the com- 
mittee. Nothing of the kind ever takes place now. It is 
looked upon as the duty of the Government, if anybody’s, to 
embody in a bill the result of an enquiry conducted by a 
committee, or more probably, at the present day, by a royal 
commission. 


1 May, “Parliamentary Practice,” pp. 458-521: Manual, pp. 131-160. 
2 The member is said to be “responsible for the bill” or “in charge 
of the bill.” 
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A bill may be introduced either in pursuance of an order 
of the House or without an order. The former method, 
that of obtaining by special motion leave from the House to 
introduce a bill, is the old practice which has been in use 
for centuries. Under a standing order passed in 1888, popu- 
larly known as the “ten minutes rule” (Standing Order 11) 
an abbreviated mode of procedure is authorised for the 
introduction of bills. Under this rule the question is put 
after “brief explanatory statements”’ by the proposer and (in 
case of opposition) by one member who opposes. Intro- 
duction under the “ten minutes rule” is often adopted in 
the case of minor Government bills, when an explanation is 
considered desirable at the first stage, and occasionally it is 
used by private members. A further simplification was made 
on the 17th of February 1902 by an amendment of Standing 
Order 31, under which a member may introduce a bill by 
simply presenting it at the table, after previous notice, but 
without any order of the House. This procedure, which 
was borrowed from the House of Lords, is now almost 
invariably adopted in the case of private members’ bills and 
frequently in the case of departmental measures introduced 
by the Government. It is not available in cases where the 
rules require the previous permission of the House to be 
given in committee, that is to say, in the case of bills of 
which the main object is to impose a*charge on the reve- 
nues of the United Kingdom or India, or upon the people. 

If the old procedure be adopted the day upon which leave 
to introduce is to be asked must be specified by previous 
written notice. On the day appointed the motion is pro- 
posed, and is supported by the mover in a speech explaining 
the subject matter of the bill. There is no real debate un- 
less there is actual opposition to leave being granted for the 
introduction of the bill. It is exceptional, save in the case 
of great Government measures, for the minister in charge to 
go into much detail in explaining to the House what it is 
being asked to admit to its deliberations. Even if a full sum- 
mary is given, it is not customary to have a debate at this 


‘See the speech of Mr. A. J. Balfour (30th January 1902) and the 
Speaker’s ruling, Pavliamentayvy Debates (125), 1166. 
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stage, unless it is desired to prevent the bill even from being 
introduced. Of course no question of the kind arises on 
the great majority of bills. In consequence the preliminary 
stage generally takes but little time, and is attended with 
few difficulties. But from time to time the Opposition does 
take the opportunity of making an attack on some measure, 
or on the Government generally, when leave is asked to 
introduce a bill: if so a hostile amendment to the motion 
for leave is usually proposed; occasionally such motions 
have been followed by important political consequences.! 
If the motion is not treated in this very exceptional way 
the whole transaction is merely formal: leave is given and 
a day is fixed for introduction and first reading. 

When leave is granted there is a certain old-fashioned 
formality about the actual introduction. The member in 
charge quits his seat and proceeds to the end of the cham- 
ber, where he takes his stand at the bar. The Speaker calls 
upon him by name, and thereupon he replies with the words 
“A bill, sir.” He is then requested by the Speaker to “ bring 
it up.” He complies by coming forward to the table and 
handing his bill to the Clerk, who reads out the short title. 
The bill has then been “received’’ by the House and is in 
its possession. Even Government measures are introduced 
by the same process.” 

After a bill has thus been received it is at once read the 
first time, and directions are given that it be printed. At 
the present day these are both matters of form only. Debates 
upon the formal questions as to first reading and upon 
printing have fallen into disuse, and under the present stand- 
ing orders amendment and debate are both forbidden. 


1 In 1852 Lord John Russell’s cabinet fell upon an amendment to a 
motion introduced by the Government for leave to introduce a Militia 
bill. See May, pp. 462, 463, where several other instances are given. 

2 There is no necessity, nor indeed is it customary, for a member, when 
laying a bill on the table of the House, to present the actual text of his 
proposal. Asa rule he proceeds as follows. When the bill is to be brought 
in he goes to the Public Bill office and obtains a form, called a “ dummy 
bill,” upon which is written the title under which it is to appear in the 
minutes, and the name or a list of the names of the member or members 
introducing it. This document is what is laid upon the table. The bill 
itself is afterwards handed in to the Public Bill office, which attends to the 


printing and distribution. 
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If a bill is introduced, under the new practice, without 
previous order by the House it is provided (by Standing 
Order 31) that when the bill is presented the title is to be 
read by the Clerk, and the bill is then to be considered as 
having been read a first time and is to be printed. In former 
times a bill used, upon first reading, actually to be read 
out by the Clerk, and then briefly to be explained by the 
Speaker: hence the expression, venerable in England and 
long since transferred to all Continental parliaments, the 
“reading” of a bill. Reading at length has long since been 
given up: now it is enough for the Clerk to read out 
the title; requests made for obstructive purposes, to have 
bills read at length have been summarily rejected by the 
Speaker. 

As soon as the bill has been read a first time the House 
orders it to be read a second time and the member in charge 
fixes a day for second reading. The bill then becomes an 
order of the day for the date named by him, and for any 
subsequent day to which it may be deferred, if not then 
disposed of, until the’ question of second reading is decided. 
“The second reading,’ says May, “is the most important 
stage through which the bill is required to pass; for its 
whole principle is then at issue, and is affirmed or denied 
by a vote of the House; though it is not regular on this 
occasion to discuss, in detail its several clauses 
The member who has charge of the bill moves ‘That ane 
bill be now read a second time’ ; and takes this opportunity 
of enforcing its merits.” The discussion ought to be con- 
fined to matters of principle and should not be extended to 
a criticism of the provisions of other bills before the House 
relating to the same subject. In former days the House was 
sometimes addressed from the bar by counsel on behalf of 
persons specially interested in supporting or opposing a bill: 
when this course was taken, it was usually at the time of 
the second reading that they appeared. On general prin- 
ciples public bills ought only to be discussed by members, 
who ought only to urge considerations of public expediency : 
interests peculiar to individuals ought to be brought to the 
notice of the House by means of petitions addressed to it. 
It was at one time, however, not unusual to allow private 
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interests to be represented either by the persons specially 
affected or by their counsel. The practice became obsolete 
about the middle of last century.' 

It is not customary to express opposition to a bill by a 
simple negative vote upon the motion for second reading : 
usage dictates another course. The general practice is to 
move a formal amendment to omit the word “now” and to 
add “this day six months” or “three months,” so that the 
motion would become “That this bill be read a second 
time this day six months.” The assumption is that in six 
months, or three months, the session will be over. Though 
the session may actually last beyond the time thus fixed, the 
assumption is acted upon: a bill postponed for three or six 
months is not read a second time when the period is com- 
pleted, even if it expires while the House is still sitting. 
The House immediately after first reading fixed the day for 
the second reading, and when the matter came before it, 
instead of acting upon its former order, appointed a more 
distant date: to revive the order would be practically inter- 
fering with the decision of the House. In any case, whatever 
may be the technical ground for so holding, the acceptance 
of such an amendment is deemed to be a total rejection 
of the bill and the House sees no more of it. 

There are other, less absolute, methods of preventing 
the immediate second reading of a bill. An amendment 
may be moved laying down some principle opposed to 
the policy embodied in the bill, or expressing a wish for 
the establishment of certain facts before the bill is read a 
second time, or directing some other steps to be taken, 
the effect of which is to postpone the second reading. 
The effect of carrying such an amendment is quite different 
to that of postponing the second reading to a distant date. 
No more is decided than that the second reading is not 


1 See May, “Parliamentary Practice,” pp. 471, 476; Clifford, “ History 
of Private Bill Legislation,” vol. i1., p. 86r. 

2 The form is meant to be courteous to the mover, it being felt to be 
more polite to avoid a direct negative. The more vigorous manners of 
earlier days in Parliament led to an opposite mode of treatment; special 
motions were allowed giving full expression to the hostility felt towards 
a bill, such for instance as that it be rejected, torn, or tossed over the 
table. 
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to take place on the day originally fixed; there is nothing 
to prevent the bill being offered for second reading on a 
later day and then being, by order of the House, so read. 
In the case of a Government measure the political conse- 
quence of an amendment of this kind moved on behalf of 
the Opposition is usually intended to be the disappearance of 
the bill, as the result of its acceptance by the House would 
probably be the withdrawal of the bill. But the conse- 
quences may very well be still more far-reaching, inasmuch 
as the vote may be tantamount to a vote of want of con- 
fidence in the Ministry responsible for the measure. A bill 
is considered to be fully dealt with if, upon the order of 
the day for its second reading being read, the member in 
charge does not move that the bill be read a second time. 
It becomes a “dropped order,’’ and disappears from the 
notice paper. 

The regular course, however, at all events in the case 
of Government measures, is the acceptance of the order 
for second reading after full discussion of the principle of 
the bill. As soon as the second reading has taken place 
the Speaker is supposed to put the question, “ That this bill 
be committed.” But as this motion is purely formal the 
question is not, in fact, put, and the Speaker merely asks 
the member in charge of the bill to name a day for the 
committee. On the day so named, as soon as the order 
of the day for the committee stage is reached, the Speaker 
leaves the chair without putting any question, and the com- 
mittee discussion begins. The only exception to this rule 
is that an instruction to the committee may be moved ; if 
so the instruction must be dealt with before the committee 
begins its work? But at the present time it is not often 
that this happens. Standing Order 34 gives a permanent 
instruction to all committees of the whole House— 

that they have power to make such amendments [in the bill] as they 
shall think fit, provided they be relevant to the subject matter of the bill; 
but that if any such amendments shall not be within the title of the bill, 


they do amend the title accordingly, and do report the same specially to 
the House. 


’ A separate motion is needed if the bill is to be referred to a select 
committee or a standing committee. But see Supplementary Chapter. 
* See Standing Order 51. 
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It follows that most instructions proposed by members are 
unnecessary and therefore are ruled out of order by the 
Speaker. Thus the range of special instructions is narrowly 
limited. All instructions to a committee of the whole 
House or to a standing committee must be permissive in 
form, “That the committee have the power, etc.” Man- 
datory instructions are not admissible. 

In earlier days the House of Commons sometimes used 
to dispense with the committee stage;? and even now the 
House of Lords occasionally omits it for the purpose of 
accelerating the passage of a bill. The House of Commons 
never does so at the present day. If it is desired to pass 
a bill quickly, recourse is had to suspension of the standing 
orders for the special case. 

The work of a committee of the whole House is, as 
before stated, the detailed discussion of the bill in free 
debate, the amendment of its different parts and the settle- 
ment, in as final a form as possible, of its text. The 
fiction is maintained that though the committee consists of 
the whole of the members, it is still a committee, and 
therefore subordinate to the House; the text of the bill as 
referred to the committee forms its mandate, its commis- 
sion, and indicates the limits beyond which it is forbidden 
to travel. It would therefore in principle be out of order 
to discuss any subject outside the title and preamble. In 
the course of the nineteenth century difficulties on this score 
were constantly arising and increasingly interfered with com- 


1 The Speaker on the 5th of May 1893 gave a special ruling in which he 
clearly summarised the principles governing the proposal of instructions. 
“The principles which guide and limit the system of instructions on going 
into committee may be thus stated: First, an instruction must empower 
the committee to do something which the committee is not otherwise 
empowered to do. Secondly, the purpose of the instruction must be supple- 
mentary and ancillary to the purpose of the bill, and must fall within 
the general scope and framework of the bill. Thirdly, it is irregular to 
introduce into a bill, by instruction to the committee, a subject which 
should properly form the substance of a distinct measure, having regard 
to usage and the general practice of enacting distinct statutes for distinct 
branches of law.” (Manual, p. 140.) See May, “ Parliamentary Practice,” 
p- 480. 

2 May, “Parliamentary Practice,” p. 478, where instances are given, 
some of them being constitutional acts of the greatest importance, e.g., the 
bill recognising King William and Queen Mary (gth April 1690). 
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mittee work. Detailed discussion of a bill was asked from 
a committee, and the title was to curb any tendency to stray 
beyond the subject matter referred. How could they do 
their work properly when considerations of form prevented 
their attempting a complete solution of the legislative pro- 
blem before them? The defect in procedure has now been 
cured by the adoption of the permanent instruction quoted 
above from Standing Order 34. There is now free scope 
for all proper alterations in the text of a bill during the 
stage of committee. 

Discussion of a bill in committee is taken section by 
section: each section is taken in subsections, these again 
in lines, and: the lines are considered word by word. The 
order given by the text of the bill is adopted and the amend- 
ments and sub-amendments are discussed and voted upon in 
the succession so determined. There is, of course, nothing 
to prevent the committee from changing the order by a 
vote ; any clauses may be postponed, or the same may be 
done for a whole part of a bill. Any debate upon such a 
motion must be strictly confined to the expediency of post- 
ponement. 

We may, then, say that the centre of gravity of the 
whole legislative action of the House of Commons lies in 
the region of the work of committee of the whole House. 
It is in committee that the fate of a bill is really decided ; 
its ultimate form is there settled in the clash of parties and 
opinions or by the compromises made between them. In 
this stage debate is quite free: members may speak to each 
question as often as necessary.1 Speeches in committee are 
generally short, to the point, businesslike and simple. Their 
manner is almost conversational and seldom tinged with 
rhetoric. The object of committee debate is to arrive at 
decisions upon special questions of substance and to settle 
the essential points of detail one by one. The aim of what 
is said is to convince, not to gain a mere debating advantage. 
Committee therefore offers to individual members the best 


‘ The rule that speakers must address the chairman and not their 


fellow members applies as strictly to debate in committee as at other 
times. 
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scope for display of expert knowledge, untiring industry, 
capacity for routine work and ready action: many a new 
member makes his reputation there, especially a man whose 
claims to foremost rank in Parliament are based upon ability 
and knowledge of political and administrative business rather 
than on brilliance of oratorical display. On a bill of first- 
rate importance the committee stage may last for weeks: if 
it is one which touches the serious party differences in the 
House, the advocacy of the bill and the attack upon it, and, 
last but not least, the arrangement of one of the frequent 
compromises made, give opportunities for exercising all the 
forces of political life and parliamentary strategy. The prin- 
cipal form in which the conflict of one opinion with another, 
of the different party aims, finds expression is amendment: 
in formulating amendments which will divide the forces of 
the opposite party, in devising difficulties for the Government, 
in finding ingenious compromises acceptable to both sides, 
every member has his chance of rendering real service to 
his party or his country, perhaps even to both at the same 
time. 

The rules provide, of ‘course, for the application of the 
closure to debate in committee as well as in the House. 
It may be moved and carried upon every question before 
the committee. But its use in committee, except sparingly, 
is regarded as unwarrantable conduct on the part of the 
majority. All opinions ought here to have an opportunity 
of free expression. The form in which this opportunity is 
taken is that of motions to amend. The chair has, there- 
fore, in the committee stage its most weighty influence 
through its power of ruling amendments out of order, and 
thus excluding them from discussion. In exercising his power 
the chairman is, of course, bound by all the general principles 
before stated as to the introduction and treatment of sub- 
sidiary motions. An amendment is irregular if it is not 
relevant to the bill before the committee, or if it forms part 
of an amendment previously rejected, or if it is inconsistent 
with the whole policy of the bill, or again if it is merely 
ironical. The requirement of relevancy extends to an in- 
sistence upon each amendment being related to the particular 
clause in connection with which it is moved. A study of 
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the practice of the last twenty years will undoubtedly lead 
to the conclusion that the discretion of the chair has been 
materially increasing in this particular direction: the pre- 
cedents formed show that the chairman is not now bound 
to put a strict interpretation on his powers.’ 

There are certain special rules as to amendments moved 
in the course of the debate upon a bill. The most impor- 
tant may be enumerated as follows : The discussion is con- 
ducted clause by clause; amendments must be moved and 
put from the chair in the order indicated by the wording 
of the text. If no amendment is moved to a clause the 
question to be put is, “ That this clause stand part of the 
bill.’ If an amendment is carried, or if several are carried, 
the final question upon the clause is, ‘ That this clause, as 
amended, stand part of the bill’? Amendments to bills do 
not need prior notice; frequently they are moved and formu- 
lated in the course of the debate: it is, however, customary 
to give notice of all important amendments. The notice 
paper always states in proper order the amendments of 
which notice has been given, priority being always granted 
ceteris paribus to those proposed by the member in charge 
of the bill. 

It is irregular to move by way of amendment to omit a 
whole clause and to substitute another. Such a proposal is 
equivalent to proposing a new clause. The rules insist upon 
such a substitution being carried out in two stages: the 
old clause may be struck out first and the new one inserted 
afterwards. But the insertion of a new clause may only be 
made after the whole text has been gone through and all 
amendments thereto disposed of. The member in charge 
has again priority in proposing new clauses. The procedure 
upon a new clause is a copy in miniature of that upon a 
bill, It is laid before the House and formally read a first 
time without debate: then it is moved that the clause be 


' Instances may be found in the course of the discussions upon any of 
the large or hotly-contested measures of the last twenty years, for example 
the Parish Councils bill of 1893, the Home Rule bill of 1893, and the 
recent Education and Licensing bills of 1902. 

,” It is, however, permissible when there appear to be no amendments 
to several successive clauses, to put the question upon such clauses en bloc, 
“that clauses . . to . . stand part of the bill.” 
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read a second time, and its principle is debated. No 
amendments to the new clause may be moved till it has 
been read a second time. When any amendments have been 
dealt with there follows what corresponds to third reading, 
namely, a question “that the clause (or clauses) be added 
to the bill.’”’ The whole process, as just stated, takes place 
after the text of the bill and all amendments have been con- 
sidered. When all new clauses have been disposed of the 
preamble (if any) is discussed: of late, it has been unusual 
to have any preamble (Standing Order 35). Schedules, too, 
if there are any, are usually taken after new clauses. 

The last proceeding in committee, under the present 
usage, is the amendment, if required, of the title. The 
recognised principle now is that the title and preamble of 
a bill are subordinate to the subject matter of the clauses 
as settled, and not vice versa. 

We have already remarked that the existing order of 
business gives to a committee of the whole House complete 
authority over a bill referred to it. By using its powers to 
their full extent it may so alter a bill as to leave no trace 
of the original wording. The canon, however, has been laid 
down, and applied by the Speaker in quite recent instances, 
that it is not proper to ignore the transformation of a bill 
by a committee into what is really a new bill. The correct 
course to adopt in such an event is to withdraw the bill 
and to introduce the measure, as altered by the committee, 
as a new bill, beginning again with the first reading. 

Another method of introducing extensive amendments 
into a bill is occasionally made use of, to meet the case of 
the Government, or a private member in charge of a bill, 
being desirous of re-shaping a bill which has already been 
introduced. Committal pro formd is the device employed. 
The bill is referred to a committee of the whole House, 
the amendments are introduced and passed without discus- 
sion or division. The chairman immediately reports to the 
House the bill as amended, an order is made for reprinting 


1 When a measure is large and has been much amended it is customary 
to reprint it from time to time, as amended up to the time of reprinting, 
for convenience of reference. 
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the bill as altered, and it is referred again to the committee 
for real discussion. 

At any sitting a committee lasts as long as the rules 
permit the sitting to continue, unless the debate is cut short 
by an adjournment. Thus, in the case of long bills, when 
the time fixed by rule arrives, or, if the House think fit, 
earlier, a motion. is made that the chairman of the com- 
mittee report progress to the House and ask for leave to sit 
again. The report and request, of course, are pure formali- 
ties, and serve only to secure the reappearance of the 
committee upon the programme for the next sitting or one 
of the next sittings. On the day to which it has been 
deferred the committee is resumed without further formality ; 
the Speaker leaves the chair when the order of the day for 
the committee is read without putting any question.’ When 
the discussion of a bill is finished the chairman no longer 
reports progress, but reports the bill itself, and makes no 
request for leave to sit again. If, again, the discussion 
of a bill in committee is stopped by a simple motion to 
end the committee without any instruction to the chairman 
to ask for leave to sit again, the bill under consideration 
drops. A simple order of the House is, however, enough 
to reinstate it, and, if so revived the committee begins again 
just where the discussion was cut short on the former 
occasion. 

When the title has been settled the committee stage 
terminates. The chairman then puts the question to the 
committee “that I report this bill to the House,” or, if 
amendments have been made, “that I report this bill as 
amended to the House.” On the carrying of this motion 
the chairman vacates the chair without further question, the 
Speaker is recalled, and the House resumes. 

The “report stage’”’ follows, unless no amendment has 
been made in committee. If the bill is reported in the 
same form as it had when referred, the report of the com- 
mitee is followed at once by the third reading. In the case 
of amended bills an additional stage is necessary. The 
chairman approaches the Speaker’s chair and informs him 


* Standing Order 32. 
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“that the committee have gone through the bill and made 
certain amendments thereunto, and that the committee have 
ordered him to report the bill.” It is not usual for any 
debate to -take place on this report: the member in charge 
is simply invited by the Speaker to name a day for the 
consideration of the bill as amended. On the day so fixed 
the House begins to discuss the bill in the new shape 
given to it by the committee. When the order of the day 
is read it is not in order for anyone save the member in 
charge to move a dilatory amendment: he is allowed to 
postpone the consideration of the bill, or he may move to 
recommit it. 

The regular procedure, apart from such exceptional cases, 
is to enter upon the discussion of the result of the com- 
mittee’s work: the whole bill is before the House. There is 
a fresh opportunity for moving new clauses or amendments 
relevant to the bill. A new clause may not be moved 
without notice. The procedure is similar to that on moving 
a new clause in committee. New clauses or amendments 
creating a charge on the public revenue or imposing any tax, 
rate or other burden on the people may not be moved at 
this stage : if it is desired to alter a bill in such a way it must 
be recommitted. Nor is it permissible to move amendments 
which could not have been proposed in committee without 
an instruction from the House (Standing Order 41). The 
report stage is, consequently, short as a rule, and is, in the 
main, confined to a review of the changes made by amend- 
ment in committee? The report stage may terminate with a 
reference back to the committee (recommittal), either generally 
or with respect to some special part of the bill. Again, it 
may be recommitted with an instruction to the committee 
that they have power to make some particular amendment, 
or for the purpose of considering certain new clauses or 


' Standing Order 38. Discussion of such new clauses has priority over 
amendments. 

2 The procedure in the case of bills which have been before standing 
committees is exactly the same. The only distinction is that all bills 
reported from a standing committee, whether amended or not, are con- 
sidered on report without question put. Under an amendment to the 
standing orders passed in 1901 such bills may, after having been considered 
on report, be forthwith read a third time. See Supplementary Chapter. 
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amendments. Bills may be recommitted more than once: 
and the completion of a bill may be further postponed by 
an order referring it, after amendment in a committee of 
the whole House and report, to a further committee process 
at the hands of a select committee.’ In the last-named case 
a third recommittal is necessary: when it is reported by 
the select committee it must once more go to a committee 
of the whole House before it is allowed to be read a third 
time. 

Recommittal is, however, a rare exception. The usual 
course, after a bill has passed through the report stage, and 
has been accepted by the House in the committee’s form, 
with or without amendment, is to take the third reading. 
When the motion is made “that the bill be now read a third 
time,’ the same kind of formal amendments are permissible 
as on the second reading, 7.e., amendments postponing it for 
three or six months. In the House of Lords it is possible 
to move substantive amendments on third reading; but in 
the Commons only grammatical and verbal amendments may 
be made. Jt is no longer in order to make material altera- 
tions In case of urgent necessity the order for third 
reading may be discharged and the bill recommitted. This 
may be done without interrupting the proceedings: the 
bill may be recommitted, amended in committee, reported, 
considered on report and read a third time at the one 
sitting by simple orders of the House. After third reading 
the title of the bill may, if necessary, be amended so as to 
make it conform to the contents of the bill. 

There are no regulations in the House of Commons 
which prescribe definite intervals between the various stages 
of a bill; the only rule is the general rule of practice that, 
subject to certain exceptions, two stages are not to be taken 
in the same sitting. The House of Lords has a standing 
order (No. 39) expressly laying down this regulation: if, 
therefore, the Lords are anxious to pass a bill with unusual 
expedition they have to suspend their standing order ; in the 
Commons the same result is achieved without any suspension. 


‘ If a bill is recommitted for a limited purpose the proceedings in 
committee must be limited to that purpose. (Manual, p. 152.) 
> Standing Order 42. 
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The different stages may be moved and several, or indeed 
all, stages passed at one sitting. It is possible, in case of 
emergency, to pass a bill through both Houses and to 
obtain the royal assent in a single day.’ 


1 For examples of such occurrences see May, ‘“‘ Parliamentary Practice,” 
p. 516, notes 2 and 3. For instance, the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act for Ireland in 1866, during the Fenian troubles, was proposed and 
read three times in both houses and received the royal assent, all on the 
same day. The Explosive Substances bill (1883), aimed at the Irish 
dynamiters, was also passed by both Houses in one day: the royal assent 
was given the next day. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE SHARE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS _ IN 
LEGISLATION 


HEN a bill has been read for the third time in the 
House of Commons it has no further stages to pass 
through. The older practice knew one subsequent stage : 
a motion had to be proposed and carried that the bill do 
pass. During the nineteenth century, however, this custom 
fell out of use and now only survives in the formula entered 
in the journal of the House, viz., “The bill was read the 
third time and passed.’ ? 

During the whole period of its discussion the bill remains 
in the custody of the Clerk of the House. He is charged 
with keeping a record of each amendment. When a bill 
is passed by the Commons it must be sent up to the Lords : 
one of the clerks at the table takes it and hands it to one 
of the clerks of the House of Lords. The form made use 
of is that of Message: bills which originate in the House 
of Lords are sent down to the Commons by a like pro- 
cedure. The process of first reading of a bill sent up to 
the Lords is purely formal. But every bill coming from 
the Commons to the Lords must, under Standing Order 38 
(House of Lords), be set down for second reading on the 
motion of some peer within twelve sitting days; if no peer 
gives notice of motion for second reading within this period 
the bill is treated as struck out of the business for con- 
sideration and can only be restored by a notice of eight 
sitting days. The House of Lords has here a special 
method of dealing in a negative sense with the proposals 
of the Commons. But politically speaking it is not often 
available: such a furtive mode of opposing the wishes of 


' In the House of Lords the question “that this bill do pass” 


is still 
put. ; 
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the House of Commons would be too serious a failure in 
the traditional courtesy of the two Houses one towards the 
other. 

The discussion of a bill follows almost exactly the same 
course in the House of Lords as in the House of Commons ; 
there are but few differences worthy of remark, and we 
have already in passing noted such of them as are material. 
Of course the procedure in the Commons in the case of 
a bill sent from the Lords is the same as in the case of a 
bill originally introduced in the Lower House, with the 
exception of the first two short and formal stages, those of 
asking leave to introduce and of first reading. The same 
is true, vice versd, of bills sent by the Commons to the 
Lords. 

To bring about an act of parliament it is necessary to 
arrive at perfect conformity between the two Houses as to 
the text of a bill. Hence in either case, whether a bill was 
originally introduced into the House of Commons or into 
the House of Lords, there is always the possibility of a 
supplementary procedure, directed to reconciling any diver- 
gencies between the two Houses as to the wording. The 
House of Commons may make amendments to a Lords’ 
bill giving it a new shape, or the additions and alterations 
of the Lords may transform a bill sent up by the Commons. 
In what follows we may confine ourselves to the vastly 
more important case of the two, the alteration by the Lords 
of a bill which had its origin in the Commons. As already 
stated, all the most important and far-reaching measures 
considered by Parliament are first introduced in the House 
of Commons. 

When alterations are made by the Lords in a bill passed 
on to them from the Commons it is returned, by message, 
along with the amendments adopted in the Upper House. 
The rules of the House of Commons provide that in such 
case the amendments are, as a rule, to be set down for 
consideration on some future day: if they are merely formal 
or non-contentious they may be considered forthwith.t In 


' The Speaker decides whether this is the case or not. 
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an emergency it would be proper to interrupt the business 
in hand and to enter upon an immediate consideration of 
the Lords’ amendments. 

The method of treating the alterations is analogous to 
that adopted upon the second and third reading of a bill. 
When the order of the day for considering the Lords’ 
amendments is read a question is put ‘That the Lords’ 
amendments be now taken into consideration.’ It is in 
order to move, by way of abandoning the attempt to 
come to terms, that the consideration of the amendments 
be deferred for three or six months or that the bill be laid 
aside. If no such proposal is made the Clerk at the table 
reads the amendments one by one and the Speaker puts the 
question “that the House do agree (or disagree) with the 
Lords in the said amendment,” according to the motion 
moved. The debate is strictly limited to the matter of the 
amendment before the House. As a rule each amendment 
is put separately and voted upon. 

The procedure in bringing about exact conformity between 
the two Houses may be lengthened out by the Commons 
accepting part only of the Lords’ amendments or making 
amendments of their own to them. There is nothing to 
prevent their doing so... And either House in considering 
the alterations made by the other may suggest a return to 
the original wording. Unless, however, the bill is entirely 
to be abandoned one House must ultimately agree to the 
proposals made by the other. 

At times, therefore, there is a succession of alterations 
first by one House and then by the other before a common 
text is agreed upon. During the sending of a bill backwards 
and forwards it is not admissible for either House to with- 
draw its assent to clauses which it has. once accepted.? 

If the House of Commons is not prepared to give an 
unconditional assent to alterations made by the Lords, the 


‘ The amendments must be strictly relevant to the Lords’ alterations 
before the House. 

® The right of the Lords to amend bills sent up by the Commons is 
subject to an important constitutional limitation in the case of money 
bills. See Part xi. 
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bill may be wholly abandoned, by the use of the formula 
of adjourning the consideration of the Lords’ amendments 
for three or six months: but, if this is not wished for, 
there are two ways open for leading up to an agreement. 
In the first place a message may be prepared by a select 
committee appointed for the purpose and sent to the House 
of Lords in the form of a memorandum of reasons for dis- 
agreeing with the proposals made. Or again, a request for 
a conference between the two Houses may be made. These 
are the two modes of proceeding for reconciling differences. 
Attempts are made by means of personal discussion to 
arrive at a compromise: in most cases they are crowned 
with success ; if not, the bill is lost for the session. The 
regulations applicable to such attempts at reconciliation by 
message and conference have already been described with 
sufficient fulness. 

The correspondence between the two Houses as to the 
handing over of bills from one to the other is conducted 
in formule expressed in old Law French. When a bill has 
passed the House of Commons the Clerk of the House writes 
upon the first page Sozt baillé aux seigneurs. If the Lords 
make amendments the bill is returned to the Commons with 
an indorsement by the Clerk of the Parliaments A ceste 
bille avesque des amendemens les seigneurs sont assentus, If 
the Commons agree to the amendments the Clerk of the 
Commons sends back the bill inscribed A ces amendemens 
les communes sont assentus. Bills are communicated by 
the Lords to the Commons with similar indorsements. If, 


1 These traditional forms of reconciling differences of opinion between 
the majorities in the two Houses are at the present day practically ineffec- 
tive for bringing about a compromise between Lords and Commons in 
the case of great political questions. When such a difficulty arises the 
real negotiations are conducted unofficially by the party leaders on both 
sides. There is then an opportunity for the wearer of the crown to exer- 
cise his personal influence with advantage. Mr. John Morley (“Life of 
W. E. Gladstone,” vol. ii., pp. 266-280) gives a most interesting account, 
based on letters written by the persons concerned, of the formation of such 
a compromise in 1869 as to the bill for disestablishing the Irish Church, 
which had originally been opposed by the House of Lords with great 


energy. 
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however, one House does not agree to amendments made 
by the other, the disagreement is not communicated by an 
indorsement : a message is sent. When a final agreement 
is reached the bill is retained by the House of Lords, bills 
originating in the Lords and agreed to by the Commons 
being also returned to the House of Lords. For this House, 
acting by its chief clerical officer, the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments, is the custodian of bills which have passed both 
Houses and only await the royal assent. Money bills are 
an exception to the rule: they are always brought direct by 
the Speaker for royal assent. 

Reference may, in conclusion, be made to a special pro- 
cedure which has occasionally been adopted with the object 
of saving so much of a bill as is agreed upon by both 
Houses, when there are insuperable obstacles to agreement 
on the whole bill. Sometimes when the Lords have sub- 
stantially amended a Commons’ bill in committee they have 
postponed the later stages of the bill as an intimation to 
the Commons that they did not agree with the proposals 
of the Commons, but were anxious to avoid a direct con- 
flict. If the amendments have been such as the Commons 
were disposed to accept they have appointed a committee to 
inspect the Lords’ journals. On receiving the committee’s 
report the House of Commons has ordered a new bill to 
be brought in, with provisions conforming to the amendments 
made by the Lords. Such a bill would probably have the 
same title as the bill which it replaces and its passage through 
the Commons, and of course through the Lords also, would 
usually be tolerably smooth. 

Strictly speaking, this procedure (which has not been 
adopted in recent times) is a breach of the fundamental 
principle that no matter may be twice offered in the same 
session: but the usage of the House of Commons _ has 
permitted of its infringement in the special circumstances. 
The Lords may, but seldom do, avail themselves of the 
power of beginning again with a bill on the strength of 
an inspection of the Commons’ journals. The procedure 
altogether is only available in the case of bills upon which 
the two Houses differ only upon details. Reintroduction 
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in the same session of a bill which has been rejected or 
“postponed for six months” by the other House is quite 
inadmissible. The only course available is a sudden proro- 
gation and the immediate opening of a new session. This 
somewhat heroic measure was repeatedly adopted during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


‘ For instance, in 1831, to enable the Reform bill to be brought in 
for a third time, Parliament was prorogued from the 20th October till 
the 6th December. At one time there was a rule forbidding the intro- 
duction of a bill containing provisions opposed to those of a bill already 
passed in the same session. The rule was expressly repealed by the act 
13 & 14 Vict. c. 21 (1850). In 1721 the existence of the rule brought 
about the close of a session and the opening of a new one, in order to 
make an urgent alteration in the South Sea Company acts. See House of 
Commons Journals, vol. xix., p. 640. 
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CHAPTER III 
ROYAL ASSENT TO BILLS } 


HE only stage remaining to be described is that of the 
royal assent. It is not intended here to trace the 
history or to investigate in detail the constitutional meaning 
of the right of the Crown to a share in the important func- 
tion of legislation, so as to arrive at a full understanding of 
the place of the Crown in the constitution. What follows 
must be confined to a few general observations. 

At the present day, no less than five hundred years 
ago, a legislative project approved by both Houses of Par- 
liament is inoperative as law until it receives the formal 
sanction of the Crown. It is, however, equally certain that, 
under the living constitution of to-day, the royal assent to 
such a bill cannot be withheld. Neither the Crown’s right 
of giving assent nor the duty incumbent on the Crown to 
approve of bills sent up by Parliament is more than the 
other an essential part of British constitutional law. It 
would not further our present purpose to enquire how it 
has come about that the royal assent is still a necessary 
formality and is at the same time nothing more than a for- 
mality. It must be enough to point to the fact that from 
the year 1707, when Queen Anne exercised her veto upon a 
bill which had been passed by both Houses, down to the 
present day, a period of two full centuries, no such occur- 
rence as a refusal of the kind has ever taken place. Certain 
historical causes of an accidental kind must not be over- 
looked; the fact that the new dynasty was a foreign one, 
and the smallness of the personal interest in politics, or at 
all events the smallness of the personal influence upon 
politics, of the first two Hanoverian Kings contributed to 
the result; but the main reason was the irresistible develop- 
ment of the constitution under the influence of the prin- 
ciple of parliamentary cabinet government. It swept away 


* May, “Parliamentary Practice,” pp. 510-515. 
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from the Sovereign all independent share in legislation so 
far as it was in any way opposed to the will expressed 
by a concurrence of the two Houses of Parliament. It is 
remarkable that modern German teachers of constitutional 
law should be so fond of discussing the probability of 
a King of Great Britain refusing his assent to a bill; 
such speculations are the idlest formalistic triflings of a 
doctrinaire casuistry ; they find no place in English consti- 
tutional law or in English treatises on the subject. It is, 
of course, conceivable that a king might have a desire to 
exercise some independent influence on legislation ; he might 
therefore try to veto some unwelcome bill, and thereby bring 
the machinery of British legislation to a standstill. It is 
possible, inasmuch as no creature endowed with a will of its 
own can be relied upon to fulfil a prophecy as to the direc- 
tion in which that will will lead it. A British King might, 
therefore, rebel against the function imposed upon him by 
constitutional law of giving his assent to a bill passed 
by Parliament. Such action would be revolutionary, just 
as much as a refusal by the House of Commons to vote 
supplies, or to submit a Speaker for the royal approval, or 
‘to assemble when summoned by royal proclamation. If we 
are going to imagine all things that might “possibly” take 
place, any of these events might come to pass. But, from 
the standpoint of British law as it actually exists, any one of 
them would be an act of revolution, and to apply the test 
of “juristic” criticism to them is a priori absurd. The 
Crown has allowed its veto upon legislation by the two 
Houses to lie dormant for. two hundred years till it~has 
become a mere form; the British constitution has meanwhile 
been built up on this, among other facts, as a foundation, 
and has rendered wholly inadmissible any assumption of the 
Sovereign to legislative independence of the will of Parlia- 
ment. To treat such a claim as tenable is to imagine the 
possibility of a most serious, nay revolutionary, reaction in 
_the framework of the constitution. To give it the faintest 
shadow of possibility would need very different reasons from 
those of the German teachers of constitutional law, who keep 
speaking of the “resumption of effective royal government” 
in England. And such different reasons are not likely to 
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be adduced by anyone acquainted with English politics in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, or with English 
constitutional law as it exists at the present day. 

Turning to the form in which the royal assent is given 
we find that the old style has been piously preserved. All 
bills are, as stated above, in the custody of the Clerk of 
the Parliaments. He draws up in duplicate a list of the 
titles of all bills ready for receiving assent. One of the 
lists is laid before the King prior to his giving his assent, 
the other is handed to the Clerk of the Crown for the 
purpose of insertion in the authority to the Royal Commis- 
sioners to declare the royal assent. The formal act of 
giving assent may be performed either by the King in person 
at the end of the session or—according to a practice begun 
in Henry VIII’s time—either during or at the end of the 
session by special commissioners appointed under the great 
seal. If the King appears in person, he comes to the House 
of Lords at a solemn assembly, the peers being in their robes 
and the great officers of state in their court uniforms. The 
King and Queen, surrounded by their court, sit upon their 
thrones. The King sends the messenger of the House of 
Lords, the “Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod,” to the 
House of Commons to signify that their presence is desired, 
and the Speaker and other members at once betake them- 
selves to the Lords’ bar. The Clerk of the Crown reads 
the titles of the bills : the Clerk of the Parliaments makes an 
obeisance to the throne, and signifies his Majesty’s assent by 
pronouncing the appropriate formula, and the King confirms 
it by an inclination of his head. 

If assent is given by commissioners the commission is 
signed by the King himself with his own hand, and attested 
by the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery. The commis- 
sioners are three or more lords, who appear in ceremonial 
costume in the House of Lords, and take their places on a 
seat placed below the throne, but above the woolsack on 
which the Chancellor sits. The Commons are then invited 
to attend, and the commission is read in their presence. 
The titles of the bills are read out by the Clerk of the 
Crown, and the royal assent is signified by the Clerk of the 
Parliaments in Norman French. The formula is different 
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for different classes of bills. For a public bill it is “Le roy 
(la reyne) le veult” : for a private bill “ Soit fait comme il 
est desiré.’ Grants of money, i.e., supply bills, are not in 
the custody of the Clerk of the Parliaments: they are handed 
in by the Speaker immediately before assent is given, and 
receive the royal assent before any others. The royal 
approval to such a bill is expressed in the words “Le roy 


(Ja reyne) remercie ses bons sujets, accepte leur benevolence, et 
ainsi le veult.” 


In former: days when the King or Queen was entitled 
under the constitution of the time to refuse assent to a bill 
the formula by which the veto was expressed used to run 
“Le roy (la reyne) s’avisera.” 


HISTORICAL NOTE 


The origin of legislative procedure by bill has already been suffi- 
ciently described: we have learnt that it may be traced back to the 
early part of the fifteenth century. From that time, or at all events 
from the middle of the sixteenth century, it has been continuous and 
substantially unchanged to the present day. Even the reforms of the 
nineteenth century made no essential change in the method of delibera- 
tion upon bills; they only did away with some of the divisions, the 
number of which had come to be felt intolerable, and with several merely 
formal stages. It is impossible to read the accounts of the procedure 
upon bills given by D’Ewes, Hooker, and Sir Thomas Smith without feeling 
some astonishment at the antiquity of the complete apparatus of readings 
and committee discussion, with all their connected formalities. The little 
treatise by Hakewel gives the most careful and detailed account of “the 
manner and method how laws are enacted in Parliament by passing 
of bills.” We will endeavour to follow the chief features of the process 
as reported by him. 

“The Clerk,’ says Hakewel, “being usually directed by the Speaker 
(but sometimes by the House) what bill to read, with a loud and distinct 
voice first readeth the title of the bill, and then (after a little pause) the 
bill itself.” In his time, therefore, the reading of a bill was not a mere 
form: it was the way in which the House first learned the contents of 
a bill. There were no printed copies of the bill; there were indeed no 
arrangements for multiplying parliamentary papers: after a bill was 
introduced it was handed by the Speaker to the Clerk, who retained it 
in his custody for the remainder of the proceedings. The procedure on 
first reading was as follows. After the Clerk had read the bill, as above 
described, ‘‘he delivereth the same to the Speaker, who standeth up un- 
covered and (holding the bill) saith, ‘This bill is thus intituled,’ and 
then readeth the title, which done, he openeth to the House the sub- 
stance of the bill, which he doth either trusting to his memory, or using 


1 Hakewel, pp. 137-160. 
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the help, or altogether the reading of his breviat. . . . When he hath 
opened the effect of the bill, he declareth to the House that it is “the 
first reading of the bill’ and delivereth the same again to the clerk.” 
The same course is adopted on the other readings: if a bill has been 
much altered in committee the Speaker sometimes reads the bill itself. 
“At the first reading of the bill it is not the course for any man to 
speak to it, but rather to consider of it, and to take time till the second 
reading.” This practice is still observed in the present day. Hakewel 
adds, however, that it was not unprecedented for bills to be debated on 
first reading, “where the matter of the bill is apparently inconvenient and 
hurtful to the common-weal, and so not fitting to trouble the House any 
longer.” If any question is put upon the first reading it is not the ques- 
tion whether the bill is to be read, but whether it shall be rejected. 

Bills coming from the Lords and approved on first reading are treated 
differently : the question that they should be read a second time is the 
first put; if that is denied the question whether the bill be rejected 
follows. As a rule second readings are postponed till two or three days 
after the first, but this is not a rigid rule. “Neither is it without pre- 
cedent,” says Hakewel, “‘that a bill has been thrice read and passed in 
the same day.”! 

The regular stage next after second reading, according to Hakewel, 
was that of commitment. Only in cases where this stage was omitted 
was it permissible to move at once for ingrossment.? ‘When the com- 
mittees have fully resolved touching the bill, and the amendments 
thereof, one of them by the consent of all the rest ought to make report 
thereof to the House, opening the substance of the things amended, and 
the reasons thereof; which done, he ought to bring the bill so amended 
to the clerk, and to stand by the clerk all the while that the clerk is 
reading of the amendments, and ought to help the clerk in reading of 
the same, in case it be difficult to be read, which falleth out very often, 
by reason of interlining or ill-writing. The clerk ought to read every 
amendment and interlining twice, that so it may have as many readings 
as the rest of the bill hath had; and very many times it will fall out 
that the interlining and amendments so read by the clerk, will of itself 
(without reading of the clause going before or following) be no sense; 
yet, notwithstanding, the clerk ought only to read the new amendments 
without meddling with any of the rest of the bill; for it is intended 
that the reporter hath declared to the House the reason of the amend- 
ment, and the connection thereof to the rest of the bill to make it sense. 
And it hath sometimes been permitted (when the amendments have been 
many and ill-written) that the whole bill hath been first read and then 
the altevations by themselves.” 

Upon the report and consequent debate being finished, the Speaker 
puts the question for ingrossing. “Yet it hath been seen that a bill 
ill-written in the amendments hath been returned to the committees to 
be fairly written, and upon the reading thereof ingrossed ; at some times 


* One reason given by Hakewel for such procedure sounds very strange 
to modern members of parliament—a temporary lack of work (p. 142). 

* Bills coming from the House of Lords were already in an ingrossed 
form, so that an order for ingrossment would have been superfluous. 
Ingrossment is the transcription of the bill upon parchment by scribes. 
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it hath been ordered that a bill so written should be proceeded in as a 
new bill.”! The stage of ingrossment was abolished in 1849, ingrossing 
being then superseded by printing upon parchment. Recommitment for 
purposes of reconsideration was known to Hakewel, but was looked upon 
by him as quite exceptional. 

After ingrossment comes third reading. “For the most part the 
Speaker putteth not any one bill to the passage by itself alone, but 
stayeth till there be divers bills ready ingrossed for the third reading ; 
and when he hath a convenient number (which may be five or six, rather 
less than more) then he giveth notice to the House that he purposeth 
the next day to offer up some bills to the passage, and desireth the 
House to give special attendance for that purpose. . . . . It hath 
at some times been ordered, for the preventing of carrying of bills with 
few voices, that no bills should be put to the passage until nine of. the 
clock, at which time the House is commonly full, or shortly after. When 
the bill is read the third time the clerk delivereth it to the Speaker 
who reads the title thereof, and openeth the effect of the bill, and telleth 
them that the bill hath now been thrice read and that (with their favours) 
he will put it to the question for the passing; but pauseth awhile, that 
men may have liberty to speak thereto; for upon the third reading the 
matter is debated afresh, and for the most part it is more spoken unto 
this time than upon any of the former readings.” Subsequent procedure 
has long diverged from this practice. 

“When the argument is ended,” proceeds Hakewel, “the Speaker coe 

holding the bill in his hand) maketh a question for the passage. 
If the voice be for the passage of the bill the clerk ought to make a 
remembrance thereof in his journal. . . . Upon the bill thus passed 
(if it be a bill originally exhibited in the House of Commons) the 
clerk ought to write within the bill on the top towards the right hand 
these words, ‘Soit baillé aux seigneurs. If the bill passed be a bill 
originally begun in the Lords’ House, then ought the clerk to write 
underneath the subscription of the Lords, which always is at the foot of 
the bill, these words, ‘A cest bille les communs sont assentus.’” 

Recommittal could not take place at third reading, but Hakewel 
describes certain irregular forms of amendment of the text of a bill, 
which the clerk was, in exceptional cases, directed to make at the table 
of the House. 

When occupied in the reading of a bill it was forbidden to interrupt 
the proceedings for the purpose of taking up any other business. 

Appended are some of the earliest standing orders as to legislative 
procedure :-— 

1580-1. Mr. Speaker wills the House to forbear speaking to bills at the 
first reading. (House of Commons Journals, vol. i., p. 118.) 

1603. The first day of sitting in every parliament some one bill, 
and no more, receiveth a first reading for form sake. (Ibid., vol. i. 

wi E5O. 

Order, that no bill, whereof the House is clearly possessed, be 
delivered to any before the House have notice and give leave. (Ibid., 
vol. 1., p. 223:) 

1604. Rule agreed: No double question upon the passing of a bill ; 


' Hakewel, pp. 148, 149. 
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though sometimes upon the committing it is put double, if the voice or 
question be not clear. (Jbid., vol. i., pp. 215, 975:) 

1610. No bill upon third reading for the body to be committed, but 
for some particular clause or proviso. (Jbid., vol. i. p. 424.) 

1621. Ordered, that when any bill is committed, one shall be named 
to take the bill. (Jbid., vol. i., p. 650.) 

1628. Ordered, that upon the committing of every public bill, one of 
the committee shall be specially named by the House to take care of the 
bill. (Jbid., vol. i., p. 920.) 

1641. Ordered, that no public bill shall pass but between nine and 
twelve o'clock; and that if any man shall move the members of the 
House contrary, that he shall incur the censure of the House. (Jbid., 
vol. il., p. 224.) 

1663. Ordered, that it be declared to be the ancient order and course 
of the House that, when any bill is committed, no private member ought 
to take it away; but the Clerk of the House, or his deputy, is to attend 
with the bill and order at the time and place appointed for the first 
meeting of the committee; and deliver the same in at the committee, 
after the chairman is chosen. ([bid., vol. viii., p. 488.) 
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Financial Procedure: 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


WE. have now to consider the procedure whereby the 
House of Commons discharges the second of its 
fundamental duties, that of providing for the financial needs 
of the kingdom and the empire. English practice here 
differs widely from that adopted in Continental parliaments, 
and is a unique and intricate network of rules and arrange- 
ments. The system, moreover, can neither be described nor 
understood without reference to the cardinal principles on 
which English national finance is based. A striking proof 
of the intimate connection between parliamentary procedure 
and constitutional law may be found in the fact that some 
of the most important canons of finance law are laid down 
only in standing orders of the House of Commons, and there- 
fore practically rest upon simple resolutions of that House. 
We do not propose to give an exhaustive account of the 
theory and practice of English finance law. To do so 
might be very desirable in the interests of German political 
philosophy, which has followed only too closely a certain 
exposition of English law on the subject, namely, that of 
Rudolf von Gneist, and has drawn both its theory and 
political practice far too much from this one source.  I[ 
intend to confine myself, in the main, to describing the 
constitutional principles applied to the treatment of finance 
so far only as needed for our immediate object. But it will 
hardly be inappropriate to supplement the description given 
by a few indications of the misconceptions to be found in 
German accounts of English finance law during the last fifty 
years, and of the erroneous deductions from the facts drawn 
by German writers. 


1 May, “Parliamentary Practice,” pp. 545-630; Manual, pp. 161-185; 
Hatsell, vol. iii., 3rd edn., pp. 80-214; 4th edn., pp. 87-243. 
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CHAPTER I 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


HE whole law of finance, and consequently the whole 
British constitution, is grounded upon one funda- 
mental principle, laid down at the very outset of English 
parliamentary history and secured by three hundred years 
of mingled conflict with the Crown and peaceful growth. 
All taxes and public burdens imposed upon the nation for 
purposes of state, whatsoever their nature, must be granted by 
the representatives of the citizens and taxpayers, 1.e., by Parlia- 
ment. We need not trace the history of this fundamental 
right or investigate how and when it came to win absolute 
acceptance. Without doing so it is enough for our present 
purpose to note that ever since 1688 it has been acknowledged 
beyond all doubt that Parliament is the one and only body 
in the state with power to impose any public burden upon 
the nation. The Bill of Rights declares “That levying money 
for or to the use of the Crown, by pretence of prerogative, 
without grant of Parliament, for longer time or in other 
manner than the same is or shall be granted, is illegal.’ 
To the sound of these words the financial policy of the 
Tudors and Stuarts was finally driven off the field of law. 
All attempts to create a customs revenue in respect of foreign 
trade by royal ordinance under the king’s prerogative were 
swept away once for all, along with forced loans and the 
practice of granting trade monopolies for the purpose of 
supplying the royal treasury. Before this time, too, the 
Convention of 1660, in arranging for the Restoration of 
Charles II, had deprived the Crown of the revenues (by 
then small and of little financial importance) accruing to it 
by right of feudal tenure, without the concurrence of the 
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1Grant Robertson, “Select Statutes, Cases and Documents,” Daye 
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people’s representatives. The alienation of Crown lands was 
forbidden at the same time.! 

Keeping pace with the growth of the exclusive right of 
Parliament to grant the whole income of the state, there 
had been a second development: in the whole sphere of 
granting public money the House of Commons had acquired 
a special position, a complete predominance over the House 
of Lords. In very early days the Commons had _ possessed 
the sole initiative in granting money. As early as 1407 
Henry IV acknowledged that grants of supply must take 
their rise in the Commons, and that the resulting grants, 
after the Lords had assented to them, ought to be reported 
by the mouth of the Speaker of the House of Commons.? 
It was thus admitted that the Commons, representing the 
nation collected into counties and boroughs, were the per- 
sons who granted the taxes. And when the Commons, 
after the long period of Tudor domination, once more began 
to assert their political independence, one of the chief claims 
put forward by them was that they were the body from 
whom grants of money proceeded. Since 1625 the Com- 
mons have always been named in the preamble to a money 
bill as the grantors of money. 

Very soon, however, the right of initiative was expanded 
into an exclusive right of dealing with taxation, and the 
special position claimed by the Commons in this respect was 
clearly fixed. In 1671 they passed a solemn resolution “that 
in all aids given to the King by the Commons the rate or 
tax ought not to be altered by the Lords.” * And a second 
resolution, passed on the 3rd of July 1678, affirmed “that 
all aids and supplies, and aids to his Majesty in Parliamen 
are the sole gift of the Commons; and all bills for the 
granting of any such aids and supplies ought to begin with 
the Commons: and that it is the undoubted and sole right 
of the Commons to direct, limit, and appoint, in such bills, 


1An act for taking away the court of wards and liveries and 
tenures in capite, and by knights-service and purveyance, and for settling 
a revenue upon his Majesty in lieu thereof: 12 Charles II, c. 24 (1660) 
in Grant Robertson, loc. cit. pp. I-5. 

2 Stubbs, “ Constitutional History,” vol. iii., pp. 62 sqq. 

* Resolution, 13th April 1671; AHatsell, vol. iii., 3rd edn., p. 110, 
4th edn., p. 120. 

lol 24 
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the ends, purposes, considerations, conditions, limitations and 
qualifications of such grants; which ought not to be changed 
or altered by the House of Lords.”? From this time forward 
the only right of the Peers has been to pass or reject money 
bills passed by the Commons. They have not been allowed 
to make any alteration whatever in them, and can only 
consider whether they will concur in making a money bill 
into an act of parliament. They have to go through a 
constitutional form and have no concern with the details of 
the bill. 

The last stage in the gradual assertion of exclusive rights 
on the part of the Commons to cognizance of financial 
matters was reached in the year 1860. Until then it had 
always been looked upon as constitutional for the House of 
Lords to reject a money bill altogether, though not to amend 
it. In 1860, however, a conflict arose between the two 
Houses in reference to the measures for giving effect to the 
budget proposals of the Government. A bill was passed by 
the House of Commons in that year having for its object 
the repeal of the Paper Duty: it was rejected by the Lords. 
The House of Commons, while acquiescing in the treatment 
of the precise matter in dispute, replied, on the 6th of July, 
by passing three resolutions? 

The first affirmed that the right of granting aids and 
supplies to the Crown was in the Commons alone: the 
second asserted that although the Lords had exercised the 
power of rejecting bills relating to taxation yet the exercise 
of that power had not been frequent, and was justly regarded 
by the Commons with peculiar jealousy as affecting their 
right to grant the supplies and to provide the ways and means 
for the service of the year. The third resolution stated “that 


‘Resolution, 3rd July 1678; May, “Parliamentary Practice,” p. 574. 
See also Hatsell, vol. iii., 3rd edn., pp. 100-140; 4th edn., pp. 110-157, and 
Appendices Nos. 5 to 8, for the whole documentary material upon the 
privileges of the Commons as to money grants and the difficulties and 
negotiations with the House of Lords. 

? A full and lucid account of these very important transactions and 
of the discussions of 1860 and 1861 will be found in Spencer Walpole’s 
“History of Twenty-five Years,” vol. i, pp. 360 sqqg. The text of the 
resolutions is given in the Manual (1904), pp. 186-188; May, “ Parlia- 
mentary Practice,” pp. 583, 584. 
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to guard for the future against an undue exercise of that 
power by the Lords, and to secure to the Commons their 
rightful control over taxation and supply, this House has in 
its own hands the power so to impose and remit taxes and 
to frame bills of supply, that the right of the Commons as 
to the matter, manner, measure and time may be maintained 
inviolate.” 

The policy foreshadowed in these resolutions led to a step 
of great importance being taken in the year 1861. All the 
Government’s proposals as to taxation were combined into a 
single bill, and laid before the House as a whole. The pro- 
visions of the previous session’s bill for repealing the paper 
duties were revived as part of the complete scheme, and the 
House of Lords was forced into the position of having to 
accept or reject the financial proposals of the Commons as 
a whole.t Amendment of the single money bill was con- 
stitutionally impossible. For two hundred years the House 
of Lords had ceased to claim any such right. In face of the 


1 This innovation was described as a use of the procedure of “tacking” 
clauses to a money bill, and was challenged by the Opposition as un- 
constitutional. The expression “tacking” implies the adding of irrelevant 
clauses to a bill; laws introduced by procedure of a similar kind were 
known in ancient Rome, and called leges sature. The method was one 
that had often been tried by the Commons, but repudiated by the Lords 
as a breach of their privileges. In 1702 the Lords adopted a resolution, 
now Standing Order 59, “That the annexing any clause or clauses to a 
bill of aid or supply, the matter of which is foreign to and different from 
the matter of the said bills of aid or supply is unparliamentary, and 
tends to the destruction of the constitution of the Government.” Indeed, 
this method of forcing legislation through Parliament was always con- 
sidered unconstitutional. As a modern expert on English parliamentary 
law has truly observed, as late as 1846 it never occurred to Sir Robert 
Peel to compel the Lords’ acceptance of the abolition of taxes on corn by 
such means. (L. Courtney, “ The Working Constitution,” pp. 23, 24.) 

But this did not apply to a combination of two financial measures 
into one, to the repeal of one tax with the imposition of another. Mr. 
Gladstone, who, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, was responsible for the 
adoption of a measure of this kind, demonstrated in.an admirable speech 
that such procedure was not “tacking” of an objectionable kind. He 
pointed out that both in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries such 
composite supply bills had repeatedly passed through Parliament without 
protest (see “The Financial Statements of W. E. Gladstone, 1853, 1860, 
1861,” pp. 414 sqq.). The tacit acceptance of this principle by the House 
of Lords in 1861, and the precedent thus created, show clearly that the 
Upper House no longer felt able to dispute the exclusive privilege of the 
Commons to settle the whole financial scheme of the year. 
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alternative presented to them, the Lords could do nothing else 
than accede to the aggregate of financial proposals without 
exception. They could not bring themselves to reject the 
whole financial scheme of the year. And so the matter 
ended. For more than a generation now the Commons’ 
right to sole management of the country’s finance has been 
asserted in this way; it is now both true in fact and accep- 
ted as a principle of constitutional law that the House of 
Lords is excluded from influence on money matters and 
it can never expect to reassert a claim to possess any. The 
immensely important constitutional reform, carried through as 
described, was completed without alteration or enactment of 
a single rule of law, and its establishment vividly illustrates 
the incomparable elasticity of the British constitution and its 
contempt for juristic construction and dogmatic formulation. 

In 1894 the title of the annual bill regulating all the 
taxes for the year and other periodical measures of finance, 
was changed from “Customs and Inland Revenue Bill”’ to 
the more accurate “Finance Bill”; at the same time the 
scope of its provisions was enlarged. The budget for that 
year introduced certain permanent changes in relation to the 
reduction of the national debt, and, instead of dealing with 
them separately, the Government included them in their 
annual Finance Bill. The innovation was made with the 
concurrence of both political parties in the House of Com- 
mons and again was allowed to pass without challenge by 
the Lords, who thereby sealed their final act of abdication 
of all right to interfere in granting taxes. 


1 The present division of financial legislative scope between the two 
houses of parliament, as finally settled by nineteenth century practice, has 
been clearly summed up by Sir Courtenay Ibert in the following series 
of statements :— 

(1) The Lords ought not to initiate any legislative proposal, embodied 
in a public bill, and imposing a charge on the people, whether by way of 
taxes, rates, or otherwise, or regulating the administration or application 
of money raised by such a charge. 

(2) The Lords ought not to amend any such legislative proposal by 
altering the amount of a charge, or its incidence, duration, mode of assess- 
ment, levy, or collection, or the administration or application of money 
raised by such a charge. 

(3) The Lords may reject the whole of a bill embodying any such 
legislative proposal, or may reject the whole of a set of provisions em- 
bodying any such legislative proposal, and forming part of a bill which 
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The foregoing explains the first of the constitutional 
principles governing the procedure on financial matters. It 
may be stated in the following terms. All taxes, duties and 
grants of money, and all measures imposing financial burdens 
on the people are matters within the sole jurisdiction of the 
House of Commons; no alteration in the existing law as 
to money matters or creation of new law, no increase or 
diminution of the subject matter or rate of a tax, no re- 
duction or increase of the rate of interest on state loans or 
any other similar matter may be proposed by the Lords. 

Closely connected with the first of the Commons’ rights 
in money matters is a second, inseparable from it and equally 
fundamental. They are entitled to order and dispose how 
the national revenue, whether permanent or annually granted, 
is to be spent, and to do so in the greatest detail. Regarded 


they are otherwise entitled to amend, when the set of provisions so rejected 
form a distinct and separate subject. 

(4) Where the Commons assert their privileges in respect of a bill 
originating in the House of Lords, they resolve that the bill be laid aside, 
or be postponed for six months or some other period. 

(5) Where the Commons assert their privileges in respect of an amend- 
ment made by the Lords in’ a bill originating in the Commons, they 
disagree with the amendment, and send a message to the Lords stating 
that the amendment would interfere with the public revenue, or affect the 
levy and application of rates, or alter the area of taxation, or otherwise 
infringe the privileges of the House, and that the Commons consider it 
unnecessary on their part to offer any further reason, hoping this reason 
may be deemed sufficient. 

[If the Lords insisted on their amendment the consideration thereof 
would be laid aside, or be postponed for six months or some other period.] 

(6) The Commons have, by standing order, waived their privileges in 
certain classes of cases. 

[The standing orders referred to are Standing Order 44 (for which see 
Appendix) and Standing Order (private business) 226, which reads as 
follows:—This House will not insist on its privileges with regard to any 
clauses in private bills, or in bills to confirm any provisional orders or 
provisional certificates, sent down from the House of Lords, which refer 
to tolls and charges for services performed, and are not in the nature of 
a tax, or which refer to rates assessed and levied by local authorities for 
local purposes. ] 

(7) The Commons sometimes waive their privileges in particular cases 
where the House has not considered it advisable to insist upon them. 

[These cases (see May, “ Parliamentary Practice,” pp. 576, 577) comprise 

the following :— 
(a) Where amendments, not strictly regular, do not materially 
infringe the privileges of the Commons. 
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historically the right to control expenditure was somewhat 
later in arriving at full maturity than the right of exclusive 
granting of supplies ; but from 1688 to the present day it 
has continued to grow in strength step by step and has 
been carried to its farthest conclusions; it has now become 
as firmly established as was the former doctrine in the 
struggles against Charles I and James II.* 

Both income and expenditure are therefore completely 
and exclusively in the hands of the House of Commons. 
The House of Lords has the alternative of accepting or 
rejecting the financial proposals of the Commons as a whole 
but has no power of amending a single detail; its rights at 
the present time are hardly more than formal. Since the 
‘ fall of Charles I the Crown has not had even a trace of 
right to impose taxes or to direct the expenditure of money 


(b) Where amendments affect charges upon the people incidentally 
only, and have been made for the purpose of giving effect to the 
legislative intentions of the Commons. 

(c) When amendments can only with difficulty be separated from 
other unobjectionable legislative provisions or amendments. 

(d) When a rigid adherence to privilege might exclude the 
Lords from the practical consideration of a bill for the adminis- 
tration of local and other rates and charges. ] 

In such cases the Commons often justify their action by means of an 
entry in the journal made by direction of the Speaker, and explaining the 
reason for the course adopted [stating, for instance (see May, “ Parlia- 
mentary Practice,” p. 576), that the amendments are verbal—further the 
intention of the House—make the provisions of the bill uniform and con- 
sistent—or that the amendment does not alter or otherwise affect any 
valuation or assessment of taxation]. 

(8) The Lords have occasionally, after making an amendment which 
would throw a burden on public funds, qualified the amendment by a 
proviso that it should not have that effect. Such a proviso prevents the 
question of privilege being directly raised, but nullifies the amendment, 
and is intended as an invitation to the Commons to strike it out and thus 
make the imposition of the burden their own act. This course was adopted 
in the case of the Local Government (Ireland) Bill, 1898, and the Education 
Bill, 1902. 

(9) When the Lords wish to indicate that certain financial provisions 
are required to give effect to legislative proposals made by them, those 
provisions are printed in italics in the bill or amendment sent down by 
them, but are not supposed to form part of the bill or amendment so 
sent down. They operate merely as suggestions, and must, if adopted 
by the House of Commons, be voted and passed as proposals originating 
in that House. 

(Manual, pp. 188 sqq.; see also Standing Order 44.) 

"See as to this, infra, pp. 159 sqq. 
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brought in by them, The Crown, or more correctly speak- 
ing the Government, has in money matters only to receive 
the money granted by the Commons and to spend it as the 
Commons have directed. The relations between the three 
constituents of Parliament have been summed up concisely 
by Sir Erskine May in a few pregnant sentences. ‘ The 
Crown,” he says, “demands money, the Commons grant it, 
and the Lords assent to the grant: but the Commons do 
not vote money unless it be required by the Crown; nor 
do they impose or augment taxes, unless such taxation be 
necessary for the public service, as declared by the Crown 
through its constitutional advisers.”+ It need hardly be 
emphasised that by “the Crown” we are to understand the 
cabinet for the time being, and that the King himself has 
long since ceased to have any influence, either theoretical or 
practical on the management of the income and expenditure 
of the country. 

The passage cited from May’s work points to the second 
fundamental principle characteristic of English finance law. 
The principle has never been stated in any act of parlia- 
ment, so as to be law in a strict sense of the word: though 
one of the fundamental ideas of the British constitution it 
has no firmer technical basis than a standing order of the 
House of Commons, and rests, therefore, upon a simple vote 
of the House. It is one of the oldest of the standing orders 
now in force: first enunciated on the 11th of July 1713, it 
has twice been expressly re-affrmed, on the 25th of June 
1852 and on the 20th of March 1866. It runs as follows: 

This House will receive no petition for any sum relating to public 
service, or proceed upon any motion for a grant or charge upon the public 
revenue, whether payable out of the Consolidated Fund or out of money 
to be provided by Parliament, unless recommended from the Crown.’ 

By laying down this rule the House of Commons placed 
in the hands of the Government all power of initiative in 
respect of the expenditure of public money, voluntarily re- 
signing, both for itself as a body and for all its individual 


1 May, “ Parliamentary Practice,” p. 545. 

* Now Standing Order 66. Of course this rule indirectly prevents any 
initiative on the part of members in respect of an imposition of new taxes 
or the raising of existing duties. 
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members, a privilege which in theory nobody had dreamed of 
contesting. Since the order was made it has not been com- 
petent for one or more unofficial members of the House to 
propose by motion or petition a grant of money for any pur- 
pose, or for the House to act upon such a proposal unless 
the grant is asked for by the Crown: only when this is done 
does the House vote definite sums for definite purposes. The 
Crown alone, or to speak more accurately the Government 
alone, has the right to ask for public money for definite pur- 
poses or to propose to the House the expenditure in a definite 
way of moneys already granted. The limitation of power 
effected by this action was undoubtedly a constitutional inno- 
vation of the deepest importance: it was, however, effected 
not, as might have been expected, by statute, but by a simple 
order of the House of Commons, liable at any moment to 
be repealed by an equally simple action : and yet for almost 
two hundred years it has been allowed to remain untouched 
as one of the main principles of British finance. Again we 
note as characteristic of British constitutional methods the 
appearance of laxity. Once more we are reminded how im- 
possible it is to exhaust the meaning of rules and principles 
in English public law by mere “juristic”’ treatment, without 
attending to their political significance. For what is the true 
sense of this remarkable self-denying ordinance ? There is no 
need to point out that it does not aim at giving the Crown 
any fresh power over the national finances. But unquestion- 
ably it confers an important privilege upon the Government 
in relation to the spending of public money. The reason 
for its adoption is twofold and not difficult to understand. 
The limitation is dictated by a wise recognition of a 
serious danger : it is a measure of protection against the easy 
extravagance of a large assembly; the House well knows 
how real the risk would be were each member entitled to 
use his eloquence and tactical ability for the purpose of 
calling the public credit of the country and its tax-paying 
capacity to the aid of any object in which he was interested. 
State expenditure ought to be the expenditure of the respon- 
sible administration. Only those charged with administering 
the government are constantly able to take a comprehensive 
view of the wants of the country and the empire, to distinguish 
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important claims from secondary, what is urgent from what 
may safely be postponed. Responsibility for the adminis- 
tration as a whole best teaches the relative importance of 
measures affecting the income of the nation both as regards 
the management of the national finances and also as regards 
the well-being of the people. Accordingly the House of 
Commons directs that the Crown, i.e., the administration, is 
to have the sole power of fixing the limits to the annual 
demands on the people’s tax-paying capacity and of selecting 
the particular ends to which the produce of the taxes is to 
be devoted ; moreover, it requires that no expenditure pro- 
posed by any member is to be brought before it until the 
Ministry have adopted the suggestion and made it their own. 

To understand the provision completely—this is the 
second point to notice—we must remember that at the time 
when the standing order was first adopted both the politi- 
cal supremacy of Parliament and the financial omnipotence 
of the Commons had already been firmly established, and 
the foundations of party government through parliamentary 
cabinets had been already laid. The Government upon 
which the right of initiative was conferred was not one 
of an absolutist or pseudo-constitutional kind, not a royal 
“council” outside of, or opposed to, the representatives of 
the people: it was a Ministry dependent upon Parliament, 
one ere long to be drawn exclusively from its midst. The 
order of the House of Commons may be taken as a proof 
that, when it was made, the dependence of the executive on 
Parliament was an accomplished fact.’ 

It would, however, be highly inconvenient if there were 
no method whereby the House, in special cases, could 
recommend expenditure without the concurrence of the 
ministers of the Crown, could even at times override their 
opposition. There is an expedient which avoids any breach 
of the principle: the form of an address to the Crown 
provides what is needed. It is always in order for the House 
to present an address praying the Crown to spend money in 
a certain way and promising to make good what is needed 


1 This principle, by resolution of the 21st of July 1856 (Standing 
Order 70), was expressly extended to the finances of India. 
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for carrying out the suggestion! For current expenditure 
the form has long ceased to be of practical use. Here 
again the plan of a parliamentary cabinet has rendered 
obsolete a right originally conceived as a protection to the 
House against the Crown and its ministers. But it is still 
useful in cases where policy recommends that proposals for 
expenditure should appear to come not from the Ministry 
but from the body of the House. 

The third constitutional rule as to financial procedure 
adds a further provision concerning the form in which 
money bills must be introduced. It springs from the same 
motive as prompts the demand for Government recommen- 
dation. A standing order, first adopted in 1707 (now No. 67), 
runs as follows :— 


This House will not proceed upon any petition, motion, or bill for 
granting any money, or for releasing or compounding any sum of money 
owing to the Crown, but in a committee of the whole House. 


The restriction in this order as to dealing with petitions 
for compounding money due to the Crown is supplemented 
by further regulations against receiving such petitions without 
a certificate from the proper officer stating the debt, what 
prosecutions have been made for the recovery of such debt, 
and setting forth how much the petitioner and his security 
are able to satisfy thereof? Lastly, addresses to the Crown 
for the issue of public money are bound to be introduced 
in a committee of the whole House.*? All these rules are 
measures intended to protect the House against itself, to 
prevent hasty grants of money and ill-considered increases 
in the responsibilities of the people. 

We may now pass to the form in which the annual 
budget of the United Kingdom appears. It should, in the 
first place be remarked, that the technical term budget was 
originally applied only to the exposition annually given by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the opening of the 
financial year of the state of the country’s finances and the 
measures rendered necessary thereby (the financial statement).‘ 


1 Standing Order 69. 

> Resolution, 25th March 1715, Standing Order 68. 

* Resolution, 22nd February 1821, Standing Order 69. 

* Budget is derived from the word budge, an obsolete word for a small 
bag; budge is itself an anglicised form of the French bouge, which has the 
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It has, however, become customary, though less in England 
than elsewhere, to use the word as denoting the whole 
annual plan of finance. 

There is a regular routine for drawing up the financial 
programme. On the rst of October in every year the Trea- 
sury issue a circular to the accounting officers in each 
branch of the Civil Service: they are instructed to frame 
estimates for the coming year of the expenditure upon the 
services administered by their own particular departments, and 
in ordinary cases to make their returns to the Treasury as the 
central authority by the 1st of December. Such estimates as 
need longer preparation have a longer period allowed, but in 
any case they must be ready before the opening of Parlia- 
ment. The Treasury examine all the estimates and decide 
upon the final figures.1. There are special finance depart- 
ments for army and navy administration, and the details of 
their estimates are made up in the departments themselves. 
They are sent in to the Treasury and checked there, though 
not so minutely as the Civil Service estimates; but when 
they are laid before the House the duty of explaining them 
devolves on the ministers respectively in charge of the army 
and navy. 

From the statistics thus obtained and from the estimates 
of income made by the tax-collecting departments the Trea- 
sury draw their conclusions both as to the amount to be 
anticipated from the existing and proposed sources of revenue 
in the next financial year and also as to the probable re- 
quirements of the state and administration during the same 
period, which must therefore be demanded from the House 
of Commons. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has to take 
the responsibility for the ultimate result of the computation 


same meaning. In a pamphlet of 1733 entitled “The Budget Opened” 
Sir Robert Walpole, the Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when explaining his financial measures is satirically pictured as a quack 
doctor opening a bag filled with medicines and charms. The expression 
appears to have come into use about this time. There is an echo of the 
original application of the word to this day in the common parliamentary 
expression “opening the budget” to describe the Chancellor’s annual 
financial statement. 

1See the most instructive Report of the select committee on National 
Expenditure 1902 (No. 387), pp. 191 sqq., and Qq. 1-264. 
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arrived at by combining all the estimates on both sides, 
together with his suggestions for bringing about financial 
equilibrium: he summarises them in a statement to the 
House of Commons, giving the whole scheme of finance for 
the year, his “Annual Budget.’ We may now proceed to 
examine in greater detail the plan on which it is arranged.’ 

The receipts, collected together under the title of “ Reve- 
nues of the Crown,” are divided, under the modern system 
of account-keeping, into twelve classes.2 There is, however, 
a second classification of great importance from our special 
point of view. Part of the revenue comes from permanent 
and the rest from temporary sources of taxation. 

Duties and taxes are imposed by statute, and when a 
tax or duty has been imposed it remains in force, in the 
absence of further statutory provision, for such period as 
may be prescribed by the statute imposing it. As regards 
the majority of taxes and duties the prescribed period is 
“until Parliament otherwise determine.” But, with a view 
to maintaining parliamentary control over taxation from 
year to year, a constitutional practice has been established 
whereby at least one important customs duty and at least 
one important direct tax are made subject to annual re- 
newal. Accordingly, whether the financial arrangements of 
any given year require the imposition of additional taxation 
or not, an act must be passed every year to continue these 
expiring imposts; and when the Finance bill, in which such 
renewal is proposed, is before the House it is competent for 
any member to raise the question, not only of the renewal 
of the particular imposts in question, but of the continuance 
of any other duty or tax, whatever may be the statutory 
time limit, if any, prescribed for it. 

For many years the tea duty and the income tax have 
for this purpose been imposed year by year for one year 
only ; but the reason for their annual renewal being purely 
constitutional, they, in practice, form, no less than the duties 
and taxes imposed “until Parliament otherwise determine,” 


1 See the summary of the 1903 budget in the Appendix. 

2, Customs; 2. Excise; 3. Estate, etc. duties; 4. Stamps; 5. Land 
tax; 6. House duty; 7. Property and income tax; 8. Post Office: 
g. Telegraph service; 10. Crown lands; 11. Receipts from Suez Canal 
shares and sundry loans; 12. Miscellaneous. 
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a part of the permanent taxation of the country. On the 
other hand, the income tax, of direct taxes, and the tea duty, 
of indirect taxes, are those which lend themselves most 
readily to variation of rate from year to year; it is con- 
venient, therefore, that the sources of revenue to which a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as a rule first looks, when he 
has to consider the adjustment of revenue to expenditure, 
should be those which must of necessity come under review. 

There is, however, another reason which leads, on occa- 
sion, to the imposition of a tax or duty for a limited instead 
of an indefinite period; the increase of revenue may be 
needed to meet some temporary emergency. In such a case 
the practice has been to impose a special tax, or a special 
additional rate of tax, either (as during the Crimean war) 
for a period limited to the duration of the special expendi- 
ture, or (as during the South African war) for a single year, 
with a view to renewal from year to year as circumstances 
may require. 

The additional rates of duty imposed during the South 
African war upon beer, spirits and tobacco belonged, in the 
first instance, to this last category ; but, in fact, it proved to 
be necessary to continue them after the particular emergency 
had passed, and they have now (by the Finance Act, 1907) 
been recognised as forming part of the ordinary taxation 
of the country, and have been continued “until Parliament 
otherwise determine.” 

The corn and coal duties, on the other hand, while they 
were intended at their inception to form part of the ordinary 
taxation, and were accordingly imposed until Parliament 
otherwise determined, were both, in fact, soon discontinued 
—the former after being in operation only for a single year. 

Apart, therefore, from the special cases of the tea duty 
and the income tax, it may be said that the presence or 
absence of a specific time limit in the act imposing a duty 
or tax has little practical importance, except as affording an 
indication of the intention of Parliament at the time it was 
imposed. 

All receipts of every kind are paid into one and the same 
chest, the Consolidated Fund. This fund is the financial 
representative of the state to the outside world, legally con- 
stituted as such the first time on the formation of the fund 
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in 1787; it has long ceased to be a real central treasury 
and now only exists for purposes of account-keeping.’ 

Heads of expenditure are divided into two groups; 
there are Consolidated Fund services and Supply services. 
The first include a large number of fixed charges depend- 
ing upon permanent statutory or legal titles. There is no 
need for an annual application to Parliament in such cases ; 
the sums payable are charged upon the resources of the 
country, as embodied in the Consolidated Fund, like a mort- 
gage. The most important section of them is the charge 
for the service of the National Debt; then come the King’s 
Civil List, the annual payments to members of the royal 
family, the judges’ salaries, the Speaker’s income, a large 
number of pensions to former judges, ministers, officials, 
&c., certain annuities to the representatives of national 
heroes such as Nelson, Rodney, Napier, and others, and 
finally a multifarious list of different items, many quite trifling 
in amount. 

It would, however, be a mistake to attempt to lay down 
any precise rule by which to test the propriety of including 
any particular expense among the Consolidated Fund ser- 
vices: in many cases the reason is purely historical. The 
modern tendency is against any new charges of the kind: 
some special reason is always required for withdrawing 
expenditure from annual discussion. 

The amounts required for the Supply services, on the 
other hand, have to be granted each year by the House of 
Commons. They fall into three divisions (1) Navy, (2) Army, 
(3) Civil Service.” The last of these three is further analysed 
into seven classes. Each class is subdivided into a series of 
votes, and the votes again into items, which are the smallest 
units considered by the House.® 


‘Thirteenth report of commissioners on public accounts, 1785. The 
statute itself is 27.Geo. III, c. 13. 

?In the modern shape this last division includes four supplementary 
subheads, viz.: (a) Customs and Inland Revenue, (b) Post Office, (c) Tele- 
graph service, (d) Packet service. These are what are called the Revenue 
Departments. 

* Although the House may reduce a vote in respect of a particular 
item, it does not expressly grant the separate items. 
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The budget, of course, is based upon an effort to attain 
financial equality between the total income and the total 
expenditure for the year. The Chancellor of the Exchequer,, 
therefore, when he makes his annual statement and explains 
his proposals for producing the requisite equilibrium, presents 
estimates of all income and expenditure, both permanent and 
annual, But though it is necessary for the House to be 
informed of the whole financial position of the state, and 
to start from this knowledge in discussing what financial 
measures should be taken, it is only the variable part of the 
budget which calls for express yearly order and grant by the 
House. Permanent expenses charged upon the Consolidated 
Fund do not come up for annual discussion, and though 
all measures of taxation are, as before explained, open to 
discussion, their financial basis, except in the special cases 
mentioned before, is not renewed every year. The sole pur- 
pose of the annual work of the Committees of Supply and 
Ways and Means is to fix on the one hand the bases of 
the duties and taxes granted, renewed or revised, and on 
the other hand the expenses of the Navy, Army, and Civil 
Service. 

The House of Commons thus exercises its powers over the 
management of money matters upon a field narrowed down 
in advance by previous enactment. Not that the expenditure 
which escapes annual supervision forms any great part of 
the whole: in 1903 the total national expenditure came to 
£184,484,000, the Consolidated Fund services accounting for 
$30,071,000 only. This is only about 16 per cent: but on 
the income side the proportion of fixed taxes to the whole 
is much larger. As before explained, the greater part of the 
revenue comes from permanent sources and is not provided 
for by annual grant. It would, nevertheless be the greatest 
of mistakes to suppose that this restriction of the finan- 
cial subject matter discussed by Parliament corresponds to 
any constitutional limit upon the jurisdiction of the House 
of Commons. The House is perfectly free to convert all 
or any of the permanent taxes into annual ones, and by 
so doing to insist upon an express yearly revision of the 
whole income of the state. We shall, in a subsequent 
chapter, have to discuss the political and constitutional 
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reasons for the fact that the House of Commons has during 
the last two hundred years been content to leave the self- 
imposed limitation undisturbed. But we may at once point 
‘to considerations which show that the financial power of 
the House is in no degree prejudiced by the division of 
‘both income and expenditure into two parts, one permanent 
and one temporary. In the first place the simple fact that 
a substantial portion of the income and expenditure does 
depend upon the annual action of the House makes its 
intervention in the management of the whole an absolute 
necessity: without the grant of the annual taxes there would 
be no possibility of establishing a parity between income 
and expenditure. The vote of the House upon the annual 
sources of income fills up a gap which would otherwise 
remain unclosed. But in addition there is a special insti- 
tution applicable to the whole income and expenditure, 
what is called Appropriation. After all the variable items of 
expenditure have been approved, after the final settlement of 
taxation by the Finance Act, there is yet something to be 
done. An act has to be passed permitting the withdrawal 
from the Consolidated Fund of the money which has 
reached it, and allowing it to be applied in strict accord- 
ance with the scheme finally adopted by the House in its 
resolutions. By granting the variable taxes and duties in 
the Finance Act and by passing the Appropriation Act Par- 
liament gives the ultimate legal and financial sanction to the 
whole finance of the current year. 

Up to this point we have only been considering the 
ordinary sessional finance. To complete our survey of the 
action of Parliament on money matters we must glance at 
the extraordinary forms in which finance from time to time 
engages the attention of the House. 

1. In the first place there are “votes on account.” The 
fact that, while the financial year begins on April 1, the dis- 
cussion of the estimates lasts for months and is not finished 
much before the end of the session, renders it necessary 
every year to make statutory financial provision for the 
Government’s work during the intervening period. This is 
the more urgent in that the rules of British finance forbid 
any savings or balances to be used for the expenses of subse- 
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quent years. It is a fundamental principle that money voted 
for one year must be spent, if at all, in that year, and not 
carried forward into the next. The consequence is that at 
the beginning of the financial year, while the new estimates 
were in course of discussion, the Government would always 
be practically without funds if the House did not provide 
them in proper time, i.e., before the 1st of April. In our 
chapter on estimates procedure we shall find a better place 
than the present for describing in detail how the temporary 
exigency is met, and how, if need be, more than one vote 
on account is arranged. 

2. Supplementary grants. A supplementary grant is re- 
quired when an estimate already granted for some service 
or for some special purpose is found to be inadequate, or 
where a sum has been granted and is found to be too small 
for the object in view; or, again, where some unforeseen 
call for expenditure arises during the course of the session. 
The last contingency is most commonly caused by military 
expeditions, naval mobilisations and like events; in short, by 
the demands of foreign policy. 

3. Excess grants are grants made to cover money actually 
spent by some department upon purposes beyond the total 
amount voted for the service of the year, and which it has 
in the meantime obtained by an advance from a certain 
fund, the “civil contingencies fund,’ occasionally used in 
such cases, or out of “extra receipts.’ Excess grants should 
always, if possible, be voted before the end of the financial 
year in which the overspending has been reported on_ by 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General.’ 

If an overspending is detected in the financial year in 
which it occurs it is adjusted by a supplementary estimate 
before the end of the year : the necessity for an excess grant 
only occurs when the irregularity is discovered upon audit 
i.e., after the year’s accounts are closed. 

4. Votes of credit. Sudden demands for money of a 
kind difficult to estimate in advance, such, for instance, as 
unexpected military expenditure, are legally satisfied by a 


1 Such a proposal must be first laid before the Committee of Public 
Accounts, the House of Commons’ committee for examination of accounts. 


ib 
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grant from the House of a round sum of money to be 
applied to the special purpose. It has not been necessary to 
ask for a vote of credit since 1885. 

5. Exceptional grants. At times money is required for 
the cost of some imperial undertaking which forms no part 
of the current service of the year; such, for instance, was the 
purchase of Suez Canal shares; or money may be required 
for the maintenance of the dignity of the Crown, possibly 
for an allowance to some member of the royal family, or 
for a dowry to a royal princess; or, again, it may be thought 
fitting to give a special pecuniary reward to some man who 
has rendered distinguished service to the state. Any one of 
these may need to be specially provided for, and the grant 
made is called “exceptional.” 

The legally unlimited power of the House over the whole 
finance of the country stands out clearly in all the forms of 
special grants, But it is in reading the description we must 
now give of the procedure as a whole that we shall gain the 
best insight into the way in which this fundamental privilege 
of the House of Commons is asserted. 
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CHAPTER II 


DISCUSSION OF THE ESTIMATES 


A’ the beginning of the regular session of Parliament 
the Crown sets in motion the financial activity of the 
House of Commons by requesting, in the speech from the 
throne, a grant of sufficient amount to carry on the affairs 
of the nation. The passage on the subject recognises the 
special position of the House of Commons, inasmuch as it is 
addressed to that House alone. For instance, in the speech 
at the opening of the session of 1903 we find :— 


“Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

The estimates for the coming year will be laid before you. Although 
they have been framed with due regard to economy, the needs of the 
country and of the empire make a large expenditure inevitable.” 


The finance procedure of the year begins, therefore, with 
the King’s speech. We must now give a description of the 
parts of the parliamentary machine used in the deliberations 
of the House upon money matters. 

In response to the speech from the throne the Commons, 
as soon as they have voted the address in reply, appoint 
the two great committees before which the whole finance of 
the year has to be discussed—the Committee of Supply and 
the Committee of Ways and Means.?, They remain open until 
all the financial measures contemplated at the beginning of 
the session are disposed of. If any further money should 
be required after the committees are closed it would be 
necessary to have a new speech from the throne or a royal 


1 Parliamentary Debates (118), 3. 

2 The appointment, under present arrangements, takes place upon a 
question proposed by the Speaker: no debate is permissible and the whole 
transaction is a pure formality. See May, “ Parliamentary Practice,” 
p. 587. To take an example from the session of 1903; on the 26th 
of February, immediately after the order for an address in reply to the 
King’s speech, the House “Resolved, That this House will, upon Monday 
next, resolve itself into a committee to consider of the supply to be 
granted to his Majesty.” A like resolution as to the Committee of Ways 
and Means follows. (Parliamentary Debates (119), 1004.) 
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message. Both committees, as we have already seen, are 
committees of the whole House, i.e., committees only in the 
artificial sense of the word. They and the House divide 
financial discussion among them, all orders of the House 
being led up to in one or other of the two committees 
by discussion and resolution. The functions of the two 
committees are precisely and inexorably determined. The 
Committee of Supply supervises expenditure, examining the 
demands made, in the estimates, for the expenses of the 
navy, army, and civil services during the current year. Its 
powers, are, however, limited to these services. Liabilities 
charged by laws of permanent operation upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund, such as the interest on the national debt, the 
civil list, the salaries of the judges, &c., need no “grant of 
supply,’ do not appear in the estimates, and form no part 
of the expenditure to be discussed by the House. Every 
other financial burden on the nation, every expense not 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund, has to be brought by 
the Government before the Committee of Supply there to be 
discussed. 

The Committee of Ways and Means, on the other hand, 
is concerned with raising such part of the national revenue 
as is the produce of taxation; it carries out its task by 
deciding upon the nature and amount of all taxes and duties 
which are being granted for the first time, or which need 
revision or renewal. It has a second function—that of 
assigning the proceeds of taxation to cover what the Com- 
mittee of Supply has granted ; that is to say, of authorising 
the application of the moneys in the Consolidated Fund to 
the purposes sanctioned in supply. 

The regular estimates of expenditure go, therefore, straight 
to the Committee of Supply, and all proposals made by the 
Government, whether in the ordinary budget or otherwise, 
for raising money go to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
Included among these proposals are all motions for an 
increase in an existing tax or the introduction of a new one, 
for raising the rate of a duty or levying a new one, for 
raising or imposing fees or tolls, in short, all motions 
intended to benefit the Exchequer by laying fresh burdens 
on the people. It follows, of course, that any proposal for 
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incurring debt or raising the rate of interest on an old debt 
must originate in the Committee of Ways and Means.) _ It 
is not necessary to preface a proposal to reduce taxes, duties, 
fees, &c. by discussion in this committee. Such a proposal 
may be made in the House itself or in any other committee 
of the whole House.’ 

The task of both committees is strictly limited to satisfy- 
ing the demands of the Crown as laid down in the amounts 
estimated in advance for its needs. The Committee of Sup- 
ply is not necessarily called upon to discuss extraordinary 
demands for money; any other committee of the whole 
House has jurisdiction unless the matter is specially referred 
to the Committee of Supply. So, too, the Committee of 
Ways and Means has exclusive jurisdiction only over those 
branches of taxation before specified. Statutory alterations of 
permanent taxes are referred, as a rule, to special committees. 
of the whole House charged with the particular matter. 

The distinctions just drawn are not of much importance 
at the present day, except as affecting the distribution of the 
sittings of the House among the different matters of business 
before it ; practically speaking, they are devoid of significance.* 

Both committees ate, under the standing orders, regu- 
larly appointed for Mondays, Wednesdays and Thursdays : 
it is further provided that on Thursdays discussion of esti- 
mates in Committee of Supply is always to be the first order 
of the day. Subject to these rules the Government have 
complete discretion to fix on what day and at what point in 
each sitting financial business is to be taken. This privilege 


! The distinction was already clearin Hatsell’s time. “ The Committee 
of Supply is a committee . . . to consider of the supply granted to 
his Majesty . . . The object of the Committee of Ways and Means 
is . . . to find out modes of raising the supply, which the House 
(upon resolutions reported from the Committee of Supply, and agreed to), 
have granted to his Majesty; and the first consideration attending this 
proceeding is, that the money proposed to be raised upon the subject by 
loans or taxes or any other mode, should not exceed the sum already 
granted in the Committee of Supply” (“ Precedents,” vol. iii., 3rd. edn., 
pp. 172, 174, 4th edn., pp. 193, 196). As to the strict limitation of the two 
committees to the regular financial necessities of the country, see ibid., 
3rd edn., pp. 173-175; 4th edn., pp. 194-199. 

2 May, “Parliamentary Practice,” p. 601, note 3. 

3 Tbid., pp. 553-550, 620, 627. 
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is only a special application of their general right, so often 
referred to in former chapters, to arrange the business on 
Government days in whatever order they please. 

Turning first to the Committee of Supply, we find in it 
the apparatus whereby the House of Commons makes effec- 
tive its absolute control over the whole administration of 
national and imperial finance. On granting supply criticism 
is by no means confined to financial points; it is often, 
indeed more frequently than not, directed to other main 
objects of political life and parliamentary action. Discussion 
in supply, in the first place, focusses the scrutiny of Par- 
liament into the administration of the Empire: opportunities 
are afforded to private members for remarks and comments 
upon the manner in which the services whose estimates are 
before the House discharge their public functions. Debate 
upon the estimates is therefore the appropriate occasion on 
which to advocate local claims or particular efforts for 
legislation and state action in a wide sense of the term. 
Reforms affecting any branch of the public service may thus 
annually be advocated. The estimates, again, furnish yearly 
recurring occasions for entering upon such subjects as gene- 
ral foreign policy, military and naval plans, or the world- 
embracing British trade and colonial policy. Secondly, with 
the central place in national affairs occupied by the state 
housekeeping, the topics introduced in its discussion give 
many opportunities for applying the great political principles 
which divide or unite the Government and the Opposition ; 
the estimates are the battlefield where the great parties 
champion their respective causes, not only with reference 
to economic considerations, but also on grounds affecting 
national policy as a whole. And lastly, they furnish the 
traditional and appropriate occasions for challenging or 
calling for an expression of the confidence of the majority 
of the House in the Ministry and thus testing the political 
basis of their authority. The capacity possessed by discussion 
on estimates of providing a general safety valve for political 
moods of all kinds both in the nation and in the House 
may, of course, be made use of at any stage. It has re- 
peatedly happened that a Government, and consequently a 
whole political system, has been wrecked by a refusal on 
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the part of the House to pass some vote of quite minor 
importance or by a merely nominal reduction of some esti- 
mate.’ More frequently still have the general debates annexed 
by tradition to the various stages of estimates procedure 
formed the occasions for general political discussion and 
party conflict. By the beginning of the nineteenth century 
a practice had grown up of moving amendments to the 
formal question that the Speaker should leave the chair, 
or in other words that the House should transform itself 
into a committee: there was no restriction as to the sub- 
ject matter of such an amendment, and it was therefore 
possible to raise a general political issue whenever it was 
necessary to make the motion. The reforms in procedure 
since the passing of the first Reform Act have, as we learnt 
before, placed stringent limitations on the freedom of mem- 
bers to initiate such general discussions ; at the present day, 
if we disregard urgency motions, the only regular oppor- 
tunities of the kind are the discussions on the adjournments 
over Easter and Whitsuntide, the debates on the Appropria- 
tion Act, and those upon the introduction of the estimates ;? 
in form these last are still linked to the question that the 
House resolve itself into’ Committee of Supply. We have 
seen, too, that they are only admissible when the proposal 
before the House is to take up for the first time one of the 
three main heads of the estimates, and must then be limited 
to questions relevant to the class in contemplation: but 
these three occasions and the opportunity given by report 
of supply to the House are the only chances of general 
financial debate, and they often are utilised for the purpose 
of important political discussions. 


The Session of 1903 provides examples of the use made of such 
opportunities. 

The House having, on the 26th of February, ordered the appointment 
of the two committees, the first votes were, after several adjournments, set 
down for the 9th of March. On this day, therefore, the representative of 
the Government, upon the order of the day for supply being read, moved 


1 Lord Rosebery’s cabinet was defeated on the 21st of June 1895 upon 
a trifling item in the army estimates: the resignation of the Government 
immediately followed. 

2 In the 1904 session eleven days were spent on general discussion in 
addition to twenty-three days specially allotted to supply. (Parliamentary 
Debates (140), p. CCXXX1x.) 
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“that Mr. Speaker do now leave the chair (for committee on the army 
estimates).” Thereupon Colonel Long at once proposed to amend the motion 
by leaving out from the word “that” to the end of the question in order 
to add the words “in the opinion of this House, the altered conditions of 
modern warfare render necessary radical changes in the system of profes- 
sional training of the officers and men of our army and auxiliary forces, 
which proved inadequate during the late war,’ instead thereof. After 
debate the question that the words proposed to be left out be retained was 
put and carried. The principal question being then proposed was debated 
to the end of the afternoon sitting, and adjourned till the evening. The 
discussion lasted all evening and was again adjourned to the next day, 
the roth of March, when it was resumed and concluded: the House there- 
upon resolved itself into Committee of Supply, and at once took up the 
consideration of the army estimates. 

On the 16th of March the navy estimates were in the paper. On 
the order for supply being read Mr. T. Gibson Bowles moved to omit all 
words after “that,’ for the purpose of substituting ‘the new scheme of 
naval training embodied in the memorandum of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, dated 16th December, 1902, is calculated, in its present form, 
seriously to impair the efficiency of the navy, and that, before being 
carried into effect, it should be reconsidered and modified.” The debate 
lasted through the afternoon sitting, but was finished in the evening, 
whereupon the committee at once set to work. 

On the 2nd of April the Civil Service estimates were put down, and 
an amendment was moved expressing dissatisfaction with the administra- 
tion of the Housing Acts. After debate the amendment was rejected and 
the committee began its discussion of the estimates. 

Previously, on the 19th of March, as we shall see in our next chapter, 
there had been a motion in Committee of Supply for a vote on account in 
connection with the Civil Service estimates: this proposal also had given 
opportunity for a general discussion, ranging over the whole field of civil 
service work: the debate, being under paragraph 6 of Standing Order 15 
confined to one sitting, was interrupted by the chairman at the prescribed 
time, and thereupon the question was put to the vote. 


When once the House has resolved itself into Committee 
of Supply the discussion of the estimates proceeds without 
any opening for general debate. The discussion is, of course, 
subject to all rules applicable to debates in committee of the 
whole House. Members are therefore at liberty to speak 
more than once to each question. The order of discussion 
is fixed by the order of the various “ votes.” The Govern- 
ment has absolute power to settle the order in which they 
are to be taken; but the principle of notice is applied. The 
Government are always bound to give due information to 
the House, by means of the Notice Paper, which estimates, 
and which particular votes, they propose to take at the next 
sitting. Great power is thus given to the Ministry, and 
the time limit established in 1902 materially enhances their 
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advantage. In the evidence given before the committee on 
National Expenditure by Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, one of the 
best authorities of the day on financial procedure, there is a 
passage describing in striking language the present state of 
affairs. He says :— 


“Tt is easy enough to perceive that the present methods of selection 
[of estiznates for discussion] are haphazard and inadequate. The Leader 
of the House does not alone lead the House; he also represents the 
Government; and as the interest of the Government is to get the largest 
sums voted in the shortest time, it is apt always to give precedence to 
the vote of the largest amount, irrespective of the class or number in the 
class of the vote itself, and as little respective of its importance as an 
object of debate in that year, and thus to put other votes aside. This, 
however, is to some extent remedied by the pressure put upon him by 
members of the Opposition or of his own party, who represent the claims 
of certain votes to special consideration; but these are votes selected by 
such members on account of the interest they themselves take therein, 
which does not always precisely represent the interest belonging to them, 
either on political or on financial grounds. Up to recent years, however, the 
Opposition and members interested in particular votes always had a power 
of bargaining with the Government of the day, and with the Leader of 
the House as representing that Government. Since the Government must 
obtain all the votes before closing the session with the Appropriation Bill, 
which recites and appropriates them all, it was possible, so long as the 
time devoted to supply was unlimited, to extort concession as the price 
of acquiescence. But since the new sessional order limiting the number 
of days to be given to the annual estimates, things are wholly different. 
The Government now cares nothing whether the debate on particular 
votes be prolonged or not, for at the end of the twenty or twenty-three 
days, as the case may be, the guillotine automatically falls, and they 
get all their remaining votes together, whether discussed or not, and 
including, as invariably happens, many votes which urgently need much 
discussion, but have obtained none.”! 


The detailed estimates included in the different classes as 
brought forward by the Government in the various “votes,” 
are laid before the committee by means of motions and dis- 
posed of either by immediate divisions or after amend- 
ments have been put. Each “vote” includes as a rule all the 
expenses of some particular branch of the service, the details 
of which are specified and are called “items.”? The first 


1 Report of select committee on National Expenditure, Minutes of 
Evidence, Q. 1028. 

2 Vote is a word of many meanings in parliamentary language; 
Sir R. Palgrave, when Clerk of the House, gave lucid definitions of the 
five different uses of the word to the select committee of 1888; Minutes 
of Evidence, Q. 2. 
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special rule which distinguishes estimates procedure from that 
of an ordinary committee is a consequence of the principle 
stated above: no amendment may be directed to an increase 
of the amount originally demanded; any change suggested 
must be a diminution of the estimate submitted. In other 
words private members are forbidden in committee as well 
as in the House to move for any increase in expenditure ; 
there is nothing to prevent their proposing a decrease. 

The form of the motion made by the Government is 
stereotyped: it states precisely the total amount demanded 
and the particular service for which it is destined: the 
wording is as follows: “That a sum not exceeding £ 
be granted to His Majesty to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending 31st March 19— for (whatever the 
service may be).”’ Amendments to such a. motion may 
propose to reduce the total amount of the estimate or to 
reduce or omit some particular item. There are special rules, 
different to those of ordinary procedure, as to the method 
of dealing with both kinds of amendment in Committee of 
Supply. If an amendment to reduce the total grant is moved 
the original motion is, for the time being, set on one side: 
a vote is first taken upon the smaller grant proposed by the 
amendment, or, if there are several amendments, upon the 
series of smaller sums. It is not until all reduced amounts 
have been negatived that the principal motion is put to the 
vote. If it is proposed to refuse or reduce any particular 
item the following rules apply :— 


1. That when a motion is made, in Committee of Supply, to omit or 
reduce any item of a vote, a question shall be proposed from the chair 
for omitting or reducing such item accordingly; and members shall 
speak to such question only, until it has been disposed of. 


' The words in italics are inserted when the vote is one partly dealt 
with by a “vote on account.” For instance 2 June 1904 (11th allotted 
day), Civil Services and Revenue Departments estimates. Class II. Motion 
made, and question proposed “That a sum not exceeding £142,089 be 
granted to his Majesty to complete the sum necessary to defray the charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1905, for the salaries and expenses of the Local Govern- 
ment Board” (Parliamentary Debates (135), 632). A vote on account of 
£85,000 for this service had been included in the Consolidated Fund 
(No. 1) Bill, in pursuance of a grant in Committee of Supply on the 
14th March (Parliamentary Debates (131), 1060). 
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2. That when several motions are offered, they shall be taken in the 
order in which the items to which they relate appear in the printed 
estimates. 


3. That after a question has been proposed from the chair for omitting 
or reducing any item, no motion shall be made or debate allowed upon 
any preceding item. 

4. When it has been proposed to omit or reduce items in a vote, the 
question shall be afterwards put upon the original vote, or upon the 
reduced vote, as the case may be. 


5. That after a question has been proposed from the chair for a 
reduction of the whole vote, no motion shall be made for omitting or 
reducing any item.’ 

These provisions are in conformity with the spirit of the 
ancient rule, now practically obsolete as a general principle, 
that when a question arises which of two sums of money is 
to be charged upon the people the lesser sum should be 
first put from the chair. The House can, however, at its 
pleasure adopt another order.’ 

An anomalous practice, rendered almost necessary by the 
circumstances of the case, is sanctioned by usage in respect 
to the debates upon the Navy and Army estimates. Although 
as a general rule relevancy to the particular vote before the 
House is insisted upon during debates in Committee of 
Supply, the first votes under each of these two departments 
are treated as if they raised the whole subjects of naval 
and military policy respectively ; general debates on the navy 
and army services are treated as proper. There is no similar 
opportunity for a general debate in committee upon the 
Civil Service estimates: the speeches made upon each vote 
must have direct relation to the service for which it is pro- 
posed. It is not always possible to enforce strict compliance 
with this regulation which, as many rulings from the chair 
have shown, is administered with considerable elasticity.’ 

The result of discussion on one or more heads of the 
estimates is a resolution or series of resolutions. ~The 


1 These rules were adopted by the House by resolutions on the gth of 
February 1858 and the 28th April 1868: though not formally made into 
standing orders they have been acted upon ever since they were passed 
(see May, pp. 617 sqq., and the chairman’s rulings there cited). It is an 
important rule that reductions must not be trifling (e.g. £5), but substantial. 
In practice the smallest reduction moved is £100. 

2 May, “Parliamentary Practice,” p. 619. 

% Ibid., pp. 620 sqq. 
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Chairman reports them to the House, and asks leave for 
the Committee of Supply to sit again. 

We have now to consider the financial work of the 
House in the strict sense of the word. To put it shortly, 
the House’s work is that of agreeing to the resolutions re- 
ported by the Committees of Supply and Ways and Means. 
The point to observe is that the House has absolutely no 
initiative in money matters. Initiative lies wholly with the 
Crown and, to the extent of making reductions, with the 
Committees. The House itself is a mere revising authority. 
Although it uses all the elaborate apparatus of introduction 
of resolutions by report, two readings, etc., the part played 
by the House is essentially that of formal control ; the report 
also gives occasion for renewed debate. 

In accordance with its standing orders the House aon 
not, except in cases of urgent necessity, consider the report 
of a resolution of either of the Committees of Supply and 
Ways and Means immediately upon its presentation by the 
Chairman: a future day is appointed. On the day so fixed 
the resolution is read a second time: amendments propos- 
ing reductions and debates are quite in order, but are not 
of frequent occurrence: any amendment moved or speech 
made must be strictly relevant to the subject matter of the 
resolution. It would also be regular to move that the vote 
be referred back to the committee. 

After the resolution has been read a second time the 
question is put from the chair “that the House doth agree 
with the committee in the said resolution”; no amendment 
or debate is allowed. The agreement almost, if not quite, 
invariably follows.’ 

Even yet the final step will not have been taken. The 
resolutions thus agreed to are in theory without legal validity, 
until they have been embodied in an act of parliament ; 
the aggregate of all the estimates as granted, and the manner 
in which they are to be applied for the different services 


‘Refusal on the merits need not be considered: it would certainly 
lead to the resignation of the Ministry or a dissolution. Practically speak- 
ing the House of Commons makes no alteration in the estimates, but 
accepts them as they are proposed, unless the Government themselves 
suggest their diminution. 
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must therefore once more be expressly confirmed. This is 
always, or almost always, postponed to the very end of 
the session, when a special statute, the Appropriation Act, 
already referred to, enacts what is required. The rule, how- 
ever, must be taken as subject to an important qualification 
in respect of a unique feature of English financial procedure, 
the “votes on account,” to which we shall shortly return. 

The action of the Committee of Supply, however, is, 
from another point of view, wholly inoperative until another 
parliamentary form is complied with. The two finance 
committees have perfectly distinct functions, the one deter- 
mining the expenditure to be incurred, and the other 
deciding upon the methods of providing money to defray 
the cost. To complete the financial labours of the House 
of Commons it is therefore necessary for the Committee of 
Ways and Means to do its share. The Committee of Ways 
and Means—the House under another name, once more— 
conducts its deliberations like any other committee of the 
whole House. Such peculiarities as its procedure presents 
arise out of the special task it has to perform and the above 
stated rules which govern all English finance law. There 
are two branches of its work. First it has to authorise the 
use of the Consolidated Fund for the purposes approved 
by the Committee of Supply and the House: and secondly 
it has to consider the methods of bringing the total amount 
of the Consolidated Fund to the level of the total expendi- 
ture for the year, i.e., to determine the necessary amount 
of taxation and to decide upon the requisite measures for 
obtaining it. The former function is carried out by means 
of resolutions in the following form: “ Resolved, that towards 
making good the supply to be granted to His Majesty for 
the service of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
t9— the sum of £ be granted out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom.” 

The grants made must agree exactly with the corre- 
sponding grants in supply, and it is one of the duties of 
the Speaker, included in his general superintendence of the 
procedure of the House, to take care that the Committee 
of Ways and Means never grants more than has been voted 


in supply. 
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The annual grant of the variable taxes, duties, fees, etc. 
is effected by means of resolutions moved by the Govern- 
ment; they must state precisely the rates of income or other 
tax to be levied for the coming year, or, as the case may 
be, the rate of duty for the usual articles on which duties are 
to be paid or for any new articles upon which duties are to 
be imposed.’ An anomalous feature of financial procedure 
is that effect is at once given to any resolutions which prescribe 
a date for the imposition or the renewal of a tax in antici- 
pation of the passing of the formal law—the Finance Act— 
based upon them.’ 

The only special characteristic of the procedure in Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means is that a proposal to increase 
the amount to be raised by taxes can only be made by a 
minister of the Crown. The resolutions by which the 
committee authorises the requisite grants for meeting the 
supplies, as voted, are reported to the House at the con- 
clusion of the committee’s sitting. On consideration by the 
House of the report of such resolutions no increase of 
amount is admissible, even though moved by a minister of 
the Crown. If an increase is wanted, a fresh resolution in 
committee must be passed. 

Every year there is a debate of a general character in 
Committee of Ways and Means upon the annual grant of 
taxes:? on this occasion the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
makes his ‘budget statement ;’’ he explains the whole finan- 
cial position of the country and lays before the House his 
proposals for the coming financial year. 

“Budget night” is the political high-water mark of the 
session : Pitt made it what it ever since has been, the most 


‘As an example from 1903: motion made and question proposed : 
“That the customs duty now charged on tea shall continue to be charged 


until the first day of August 1904 (that is to say):—Tea ... the pound, 
sixpence ” (Chancellor of the Exchequer). (Parliamentary Debates (121), 
304.) 


* Increases of duty are treated as effective from the day upon which 
the resolutions sanctioning them are passed in Committee of Ways and 
Means. The reason is obvious: any other practice would be fatal to the 
efficacy of the duty. 

3 The budget statement has occasionally been made in Committee 
of Supply. 
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important scene in the drama of government. From Sir 
Robert Peel’s time it has not been unusual to embody the 
main features of the policy of the Government in the measures 
of finance then expounded and proposed. The repeal of 
the taxes on corn and the introduction of free trade had 
obvious connections with the budget: but other great 
questions of domestic policy, the introduction and recasting 
of the death duties, the conversion of the National Debt, 
the transformation of local government have in their turns 
formed the kernel of the great budgets of Peel and Glad- 
stone, Goschen and Harcourt. And possibly in the near 
future the fate of Protectionist Imperialism may be decided 
upon the budget of some coming year.! 

The first step towards realising the proposals made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his budget speech is the 
passing, by the Committee of Ways and Means, of corre- 
sponding resolutions. Upon the report of these resolutions 
the House agrees to them one by one and instructs the 
committee to draw up a Finance bill to give effect to them : 
the bill is first sanctioned in committee, and then passes 
through the usual stages, the second reading being made 
an occasion for debating the whole financial policy of the 
Government. When it has once passed the House of Com- 
mons there is no delay in obtaining the concurrence of the 
Lords and the royal assent: it is usually passed long before 
the close of the session. 

Turning to the purely authorising function of the com- 
mittee, its exercise might be postponed till the end of the 
session if the committee had only to see that provision was 
made for funds to cover the grants made in Committee of 
Supply and finally approved by the House. But the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means is called upon before the 
estimates are passed, quite early in the session, to exercise its 
powers of authorising payment. There are two institutions, 


1See “The financial statements of W. E. Gladstone, 1853, 1860, 1861.” 
The celebrated “budget” of 1853 was expounded by Mr. Gladstone in a 
speech of five hours’ duration and first gave him a place ‘in the foremost 
ranks of English statesmen. Between 1853 and 1882 he made no less 
than thirteen budget speeches. See Sidney Buxton, “Gladstone as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer” (London, 1gor), p. 165. 


Weed K 
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peculiar to English financial methods which render such a 
call upon the committee necessary. They are the “ Supple- 
mentary Estimates’? and “Votes on account.” There is no 
need here to add anything to what has already been said 
about the former: but it is necessary to study a little more 
closely the mode in which the House of Commons provides 
for current necessities before the final estimates are adopted. 
The peculiarity consists in the fact that a grant on account, a 
temporary provision for national financial administration, has 
been converted into a necessary organic part of the year’s 
finance. As the financial year closes on the 31st of March, 
and Parliament does not receive the estimates till about the 
beginning of the same month, it is absolutely impossible 
for the year’s supply to be granted before the year begins. 
Moreover, the traditional arrangement of parliamentary busi- 
ness makes the extension of the debate on supply over 
the whole length of the session, or at all events over the 
greater part of it, an indispensable necessity of political 
tactics and parliamentary management. On the other hand, 
the Government must have money by the 1st of April, and 
can only get it from Parliament. The annual provision 
required is not made, as in most Continental countries, by 
giving temporary authority to levy taxes and incur expenses 
on the same footing as in the old year, nor is there a grant 
of an aliquot part of the estimated total, as in the case of 
the twelfths of the French budget. The method adopted 
brings out clearly the financial supremacy of the House of 
Commons which grants votes on account, advances on the 
basis of the estimates laid before the House. 

Immediately after the estimates are submitted the army 
estimates, which are generally the first to be considered, are 
entered upon, and a motion is made for granting the money 
required for the pay and wages of the officers and men. 
The amount of this particular vote is large enough to 
provide funds for the whole army administration for several 
months. The same course is shortly afterwards taken with 
respect to the navy estimates, on the grant for the pay of 
the officers and seamen of the fleet. These two branches 
of expenditure are treated exceptionally, permission being 
annually given in the Appropriation Act to deal with the 
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grants made to them, subject to the approval of the Trea- 
sury, as general grants, and to make temporary use: of 
money voted for one special purpose and not immediately 
needed, to supply the wants of some other purpose for 
which no grant or an insufficient grant has as yet been 
made. Thus, for instance, the War Office, with the consent 
of the Treasury, may, as a temporary measure, use for the 
various branches of the army service the money granted at 
the beginning of the session for pay and wages of officers 
and men. So, too, with the Admiralty. 

The third great division of the estimates, that for the 
expenses of the Civil Service, is not allowed to be treated 
like the estimates for the Navy and Army. The heterogeneous 
character of the services dealt with makes similar treatment 
inapplicable, or at all events inappropriate. A vote on 
account, an express advance for the needs of the different 
services, has to be obtained. Parliament is asked to make an 
immediate grant of a sufficient sum of money in respect of 
every service upon which expenditure is anticipated before 
the definitive vote thereon is taken. When the regular esti- 
mates for the services thus treated are subsequently debated 
by the House, it only deals with the balances required to 
make up the total sums asked for As soon as the partial 
grants are made in Committee of Supply they are reported 
to the House, and on a subsequent day they are taken into 
consideration. 

The House, of course, agrees to the resolutions and there- 
upon converts itself into a Committee of Ways and Means. 
Resolutions are then passed to place at the disposal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer sums from the Consolidated 
Fund equal to the total of the three amounts granted in 
supply together with any sums voted by way of supplemen- 
tary or excess grants for prior years. The payment thus 
authorised is an instalment towards the total amount to be 
granted when the whole expenditure is settled. As we shall 
see, the instalment or, in case more than one Consolidated 
Fund bill is necessary, the instalments must be deducted from 
the final grants. The resolutions of the Committee of Ways 


1 See supra, p. 140. 
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and Means are reported expeditiously to the House, and 
agreed to, often without debate. Directions are given by the 
House to draw up a bill to carry them into effect, and in 
pursuance of these directions the first financial bill of the 
year is introduced. In order to give legal effect to the 
resolutions of the two committees and the House it is neces- 
sary, as we have already pointed out, to embody them in a 
bill, and to convert this into an act of parliament. The bill 
referred to is entitled “The Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill,” 
and is a short statute authorising the issue from the Con- 
solidated Fund of the amount (exactly specified) of the three 
grants, and empowering the Treasury to employ the same 
accordingly. It also gives power to the Treasury to issue 
bills repayable within the financial year, or otherwise to raise 
the money granted by borrowing, from the Bank of England 
or elsewhere, upon prescribed terms. The bill is passed 
through its various stages with all possible speed and receives 
the royal assent within a few days of its introduction. In 
this way the Government obtains its first vote on account ; 
if the duration of the session makes it necessary the same 
procedure is adopted for a second time, or even oftener.1 

The combined work of the two committees of the whole 
House and of the House itself in the strict sense constitutes 
the special machinery of the House of Commons for dealing 
with the national housekeeping as a whole. The main 
stress falls upon the debates in Committee of Supply. The 
House is the right place for general debates preliminary to 
the consideration of the estimates. The detailed budget 
debate of Continental parliaments corresponds to the work 
of the Committee of Supply. The Committee of Ways and 
Means, finally, deals with the income side of the account, 
and annually considers the proposals affecting the revenue, 
embodying its conclusions in the Finance bill. 

It has always been the usage of the House of Commons 
to delay its final grant of money to the end of the session. 


‘In recent years the Government has been able to satisfy its require- 
ment with one such bill: formerly three bills were not uncommon, and 
two were generally needed. The principal reason for the change is that 
lately large votes on account have been asked for and granted in respect 
of the Civil Service estimates. (See Parliamentary Debates (140), 281). 
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In former centuries the reason for so doing lay in the dis- 
trust of the Crown felt by the Commons. For two hundred 
years and more, however, there has been no cause for such 
jealousy. But even under modern English parliamentary con- 
ditions the custom of spreading the discussion of expenditure 
over the whole session has proved inveterate. One of the 
prime causes has been the enormous extension in the range 
and complexity of the national expenditure; and this has 
been followed by a growing keenness of the detailed criticism 
applied to administration as reflected in the estimates. The 
consequence of these tendencies was a constant lengthening 
of the time taken by the House over the estimates; the fact 
that there was no time limit to the debates, while a close 
of the session before supply was finished was impossible, 
except in the unusual event of a dissolution, only strengthened 
their effect. The financial procedure reforms begun in 1896 
and continued in 1go01 and 1902 have effected a fundamental 
change in this respect. They have introduced the principle 
of fixity, of adherence to fixed time limits, into the sphere 
of this, the most important and venerable function of 
Parliament. As at present drawn up the rules contain the 
following provisions on the subject :— 


Not more than twenty days, being days before the 5th of August, are 
allotted for the consideration of the annual estimates for the army, navy 
and civil services, including votes on account. The days allotted do not 
include any day on which the question has to be put that the Speaker 
do leave the chair, or any day on which the business of supply does not 
stand as first order. 

The days occupied by the consideration of estimates supplementary 
to those of a previous session or of any vote of credit, or of votes for 
supplementary or additional estimates presented by the Government for 
war expenditure, or for any new service not included in the ordinary 
estimates for the year, are not included in the computation of the twenty 
days aforesaid. 

On motion made after notice, to be decided without amendment or 
debate, additional time, not exceeding three days, may be allotted for 
the purposes aforesaid, either before or after the 5th of August. 

On a day so allotted no business other than the business of supply 
can be taken before midnight [now 11 p.m.], and no business in committee 
or proceedings on report of supply can be taken after midnight [11 p.m.], 
whether a general order for the suspension of the twelve [11] o'clock rule 
is in force or not, unless the House otherwise order on the motion of 
a minister of the Crown, moved at the commencement of public business, 
to be decided without amendment or debate. 
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Of the days so allotted not more than one day in committee may be 
allotted to any vote on account, and not more than one sitting to the 
report of that vote. At midnight [11 p.m.]on the close of the day on 
which the committee on that vote is taken, and at the close of the 
sitting on which the report of that vote is taken, the Chairman of 
Committees or the Speaker, as the case may be, must forthwith put every 
question necessary to dispose of the vote or the report. 

At ten of the clock on the last day but one of the days so allotted 
the Chairman must forthwith put every question necessary to dispose of 
the vote then under consideration, and must then forthwith put the ques- 
tion with respect to each class of the civil service estimates, that the total 
amount of the votes outstanding in that class be granted for the services 
defined in the class, and must in like manner put severally the questions 
that the total amounts of the votes outstanding in the estimates for the 
navy, the army, and the revenue departments be granted for the services 
defined in those estimates. 

At ten of the clock on the last (not being earlier than the twentieth) 
of the allotted days, the Speaker must forthwith put every question 
necessary to dispose of the report of the resolution then under considera- 
tion, and must then forthwith put, with respect to each class of the 
civil service estimates, the question, that the House doth agree with the 
committee in all the outstanding resolutions reported in respect of that 
class, and must then put a like question with respect to all the resolu- 
tions outstanding in the estimates for the navy, the army, the revenue 
departments and other outstanding resolutions severally. 

On the days appointed for concluding the business of supply the 
consideration of that business may not be anticipated by a motion of 
adjournment, and no dilatory motion may be moved on proceedings for 
that business, and the business is not to be interrupted under any standing 
order.’ 


It is probably too soon as yet to appreciate the full effect 
of these regulations; one of their results is that the House 
of Commons at the end of the session votes immense sums 
in a few minutes, many of them for items which have never 
been mentioned to the House. For instance, on the gth 
of August 1904 a sum of 31,224,231 was voted uno ictu 
by the Committee of Supply.’ 

We need now add but little as to the procedure within 
the fixed time allotted to supply by the rules. 

After the grant of the vote on account, as above de- 
scribed, the discussion of the estimates included in the 
ordinary budget takes its regular course on Thursdays. Each 
heading or group of headings is disposed of by resolution 
of the committee, reported to the House and generally agreed 


‘ Standing Order 15. 
* Parliamentary Debates (139), 1638 sqq. 
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to without debate. At the same time the Committee of Ways 
and Means, which is set down for every day, after passing 
the resolutions needed to impose the necessary taxes and 
duties, is adjourned from day to day, until the Committee 
of Supply, during the last few days of the session, finishes 
the work referred to it. Since the adoption of the supply 
rule this has always involved the application of the 
“ guillotine,” by the help of which a few divisions, occupying 
scarcely an hour, dispose without debate of all outstanding 
votes. When the estimates are finished the task of the Com- 
mittee of Supply is over. 

The Committee of Ways and Means at once meets to 
supplement the work of its sister committee by exercising its 
function upon the total expenditure for the year as now fixed 
in supply, less so much as it has previously dealt with; it 
does so by authorising the issue from the Consolidated Fund 
of the excess of the estimates granted over the vote or votes 
on account already passed. 

Before the authorisation of the year’s expenditure is 
complete a final step has to be taken—the passing of the 
Appropriation Act. After the Committee of Supply has voted 
all the estimates, with or without amendment, after the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means has authorised the application of 
money to meet the expenses sanctioned in supply, after the 
House has considered and adopted, with or without amend- 
ment, the resolutions of both committees, the Committee of 
Ways and Means is charged by the House with the duty of 
bringing in a bill summing up and ratifying all the resolu- 
tions as to expenditure. The resulting bill, the Appropriation 
bill, consists of but few sections; it begins by authorising 
the Treasury to issue out of the Consolidated Fund the 
balance of money required for expenditure in addition to 
the votes on account. Next comes authority to borrow 


1 Immediately after completing the work of supply the House proceeds 
to consider the navy and army “appropriation accounts” for the last year 
but one (e.g., in August 1904 for the year ended 31st March, 1903). These 
are accounts showing upon which of the navy and army estimates there 
has been any over-expenditure, defrayed out of savings upon other 
estimates. Such unauthorised expenditure has to be examined and parlia- 
mentary indemnity must be obtained. See, for instance, in 1904, Parlia- 
mentary Debates (139), 1671 sqqy. 
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either on Treasury bills payable during the financial year 
or otherwise for short periods. The bill then proceeds to 
“appropriate” the money granted by the bill itself, and also 
the money granted by the vote or votes on account; that 
is to say, it directs that the money so granted shall be used 
for the services and purposes to which it has been assigned 
by the estimates adopted. Finally, the bill empowers the 
Treasury to permit certain temporary diversions of money 
from one branch of the service to another in the case of 
the navy and army, and gives final sanction to diversions 
of a similar nature made under corresponding powers in 
previous acts. 

The bill is not circulated like other bills... The first and 
third readings are formal, but upon the second reading it is 
customary to have a general debate, unrestricted as to subject 
matter, and questions of all kinds, domestic and foreign, 
may be raised and discussed. 

The Appropriation Act usually brings the session to a 
close. The bill is sent to the House of Lords and there 
formally agreed to; it is then returned to the Commons, and 
at the ceremony immediately preceding the prorogation it 
is handed by the Speaker to the Clerk of Parliaments and 
receives the royal assent.” 


1 Parliamentary Debates (140), 281: speech of Mr. E. Robertson on 
t1th August, 1904. 
* The text of the Appropriation Act of 1904 is printed in the Appendix. 
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THE FINANCE OF 1903 


O give a clearer view of the course taken in the House of Commons. 

in discussing the financial measures of a year, we will take as an 

example the year 1903, and, with the aid of the journal and the “ Parlia- 

mentary Debates,” will sketch the work of the session, so far as it relates 
to finance, from beginning to end. 

17 February: Opening of Parliament and King’s speech. 

24 February: The Parliamentary Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Hayes- 
Fisher) presents the supplementary estimates for 1902. 

26 February: The House appoints Monday, 2nd March, for the opening 
of the Committee of Supply, and refers the supplementary 
estimates to such committee. The Committee of Ways and 
Means is also appointed for the same day. 

27 February: Army estimates presented and referred to the Committee 
_of Supply. 

2 March: Navy, Civil Service and Revenue Departments estimates 
presented and referred to the Committee of Supply. First 
sitting of the Committee of Supply, which also occupies the 
evening sitting, when the supplementary estimates are taken ; 
the sitting closes with the adoption of several resolutions, all 
formal amendments for reduction having been negatived. Report 
appointed for next day. 

3 March: In Committee of Supply, further supplementary estimates ; 
debate and vote on the estimate for colonial administration and 
others; report made, to be considered next day. 

In the House, the Chancellor of the Exchequer brings up the 
report of the resolutions on supplementary estimates. They 
amount in all to £500,827 and comprise £7,500 (Class I) for 
maintenance of royal palaces, £20,300 (Class III) for prisons, 
£70,000 (Class VII) for the expenses of the Indian visitors at the 
Coronation, £10,000 (Class V) for expenses of consular services, 
&c., &c. The resolutions are read twice and agreed to without 
debate. 

4 March: The House considers the report of the further resolutions 
as to supplementary estimates, which come to £1,019,800. All 
the resolutions read twice and agreed to. 

6 March: Statement laid before the House by the Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Treasury as to votes for Civil Service and 
Revenue Departments requiring a vote on account. Statement 
ordered to be printed and referred to Committee of Supply. 

g March: The first order of the day is Committee of Supply on Army 
estimates. Amendment moved, to the question that the Speaker 
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leave the chair, relating to training of officers and men. Amend- 
ment rejected : debate on main question lasts into evening sitting 
and is adjourned. 

10 March: Debate on motion that Speaker leave the Chair concluded. 
Committee of Supply opened. 

In committee, discussion of Army estimates. The Govern- 
ment asks for the pay of 235,761 men (exclusive of Indian forces). 
Amendment moved to reduce effective strength to 208,756. 
Debate. 

11 March: Committee of Supply. Continuation of debate on strength 
of army. Closure moved; at first refused by chairman, but 
finally put and passed. Government proposals accepted. Reso- 
lution to be reported next day. 

12 March: Committee of Supply (first allotted day). Government 
motion for grant of a sum of £9,647,000 “for the pay, allow- 
ances and other charges of His Majesty's army at home and 
abroad (exclusive of India) (General Staff, Regiments, Reserve 
and Departments), which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1904.” Amend- 
ment moved to reduce the vote by £60,000. Motion rejected 
upon a division, as also a motion to fix the vote at £8,937,000. 
Mr. Balfour moves the closure. Closure and Government motion 
carried: report made forthwith. 

At the evening sitting, continuation of debate on Army esti- 
mates. Motion to grant £1,638,000 for pensions. Three formal 
amendments moved. Closure moved and carried at midnight. 
Resolution to be reported on Monday. 

16 March (Monday): First order of the day, Committee of Supply on 
Navy estimates. Amendment proposed to the question that the 
Speaker leave the chair. The amendment is negatived and, after 
further debate, the motion for the Speaker’s leaving the chair is 
carried. The committee begins with a vote for 127,100 men 
and boys for sea and coastguard services, including 19,806 
marines. Debate follows and motion carried; resolution to be 
reported next day. 

All earlier reports already among orders of the day adjourned. 

17 March: Committee of Supply. Excess grant (Civil services) of 
£77 15s. 5d. voted. Vote of £6,312,800 for pay and salaries of 
the fleet proposed ; Opposition amendment moved and negatived 
on division; resolution carried: to be reported next day. 

18 March: In the House: discussion of resolutions fixed for Monday 
next. 

In committee: Votes considered—(1) £784,300 for naval 
officers’ pensions ; (2) £350,100 for civil pensions connected with 
the navy. Formal amendments moved and rejected; votes 
passed. 

In the House, Motion to agree with resolution of committee 
of rr March as to strength of army. Amendment moved to 
reduce same by 3,000; negatived. Resolution agreed to. Motions 
carried for agreeing with resolutions of 12 March, as to the whole 
pay and wages of officers, non-commissioned officers and men to 
the amount of £9,647,000, and as to pensions for military officers. 
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19 March: Committee of Supply. Vote on account (£20,265,000) for 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments submitted as follows :— 


Class II. iy 
Colonial Office - - - - 25,000 
Class IV. 
Board of Education - - - 6,000,000 
Class II. 
Board of Agriculture - - - 65,000 
Class III. 
Crofters’ Commission (Scotland) - - 2,000 
Class I. 
Royal Palaces and Marlborough House 40,000 
Royal Parks and Gardens - - 50,000 
Houses of Parliament buildings - - 16,000 
&e. &c. - &e. 
Class II. 
House of Lords offices’ - - - 2,000 
House of Commons offices - - - 12,000 
Treasury Department - - - 40,000 
(&c., &c. All the departments and 
offices for administration of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland follow.) 
Class III. 
Law charges - - - - 35,000 
Supreme Court of Judicature - - 140,000 
County Courts - : 2 - 8,000 
Prisons (England and Colonies)  - - 340,000 
(&c., &c. All the branches of the 
administration of justice are in- 
cluded.) 
Classes IV, V, VI and VII follow 
with details. 
Total for Civil Services - - 
Revenue Departments :— 
Customs - - - - 350,000 
Inland Revenue - - - - 830,000 
Post Office - - - - 3,800,000 
Telegraph Service - - - 2,000,000 
Packet Service - - - 250,000 
Total for Revenue Departments - - 
Total - - 


s 


13,035,000 


7,230,000 


20,265,000 


Amendment proposed to reduce item Class IV, Vote 1, by £100, 
Debate begun in afternoon sitting ; continued at evening sitting. 
Amendment withdrawn. At midnight, closure applied and vote 
on account agreed to; resolution to be reported on Monday 
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The House resolved into Committee of Ways and Means; 
motions moved and passed (1) “that towards making good the 
supply granted to his Majesty for the service of the years ending 
on the 31st days of March 1g02 and 1903 the sum of £1,520,704 
15s. 5d. be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom; (2) that towards making good the supply granted to 
his Majesty for the service of the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1904, the sum of £38,997,200 be granted out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom.” Resolutions to be 
reported on Monday.) 

23 March (Monday): Suspension of Standing Order 1, so far as con- 
cerns the report from the Committee of Ways and Means. 
Resolutions of Committee of Supply of 16th March, as to 
employment of 127,100 men and boys for sea and coastguard 
services, reported. Amendment moved to reduce the number by 
4,600; after debate, amendment withdrawn and Government 
proposals accepted. 

Resolution of 18 March as to the strength of the army 
read; order made that leave be given to bring in the annual 
bill for the discipline and regulation of the Army. Bill (the 
Army Annual Bill) introduced accordingly by War Secretary, 
read a first time ; second reading appointed for the next sitting. 

Report of resolution 17 March) as to wages, etc., for Navy 
and Coastguard: resolution agreed to, as also resolutions of the 
18th March for naval expenditure. 

Resolution of 19 March as to vote on account of £20,265,000 
(Civil Services and Revenue Departments) reported and debated : 
debate continued into evening sitting: resolution finally agreed 
to? 

After midnight the resolutions of the Committee of Ways 
and Means that £1,520,704 15s. 5d. and £38,997,200 be granted 
are reported and agreed to: bill to be brought in. The Con- 
solidated Fund (No. 1) Bill at once introduced: to be read a 
second time on 24 March. 

24 March: Second reading of Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill: Oppo- 
sition amendment moved (relating to native labour in the 
Transvaal), debated and withdrawn; bill read a second time 
and referred to a committee of the whole House. 

25 March: Committee on Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill (purely 
formal): bill reported without amendment, to be read a third 
time the next day. 

26 March (4th allotted day): Committee of Supply. Army estimates 
submitted and discussed. Votes of £1,920,000 for Engineer services 
and works and £4,820,000 for war stores. Three amendments 


‘ The £1,520,704 15s. 5d. is made up of the supplementary votes 
adopted in Committee of Supply on the 2nd and 3rd March, together with 
the excess vote granted on 17th March. The £38,967,200 is the sum of 
the estimates passed in Committee of Supply on the 12th, 17th, 18th 
and 19th March. 

* All the financial resolutions of both committees are reported to the 
House and agreed to: it seems unnecessary to mention this on each occasion. 
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proposed and negatived upon divisions: first vote carried, debate 
on second adjourned. Resolution to be reported on Monday. 
At the evening sitting in Committee of Supply further Navy 
votes of £1,186,300, £259,000, and £15,500 debated and carried. 
After midnight; third reading of Consolidated Fund (No. 1) 
Bill; order made “that the Clerk do carry the bill to the Lords 
and desire their concurrence.” 

27 March (Friday): The Speaker communicates a message from the 
Lords that they have agreed to the Consolidated Fund (No. 1) 
Bill: immediately afterwards “Black Rod” summons the Com- 
mons to the House of Lords to attend the Lords Commissioners. 
The Speaker proceeds to the House of Lords where the royal 
assent is given to the Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Act and two 
other acts. 

The vote on account has now been finally granted. No further 
vote on account is necessary this session. 

30 March: Navy and Army estimates (including vote adjourned from 
26 March). 

2 April: Army Annual Bill passed through Committee. Civil Service 
estimates introduced : amendment to the motion that the Speaker 
leave the chair moved, debated, and negatived. 

8 to 20 April: Adjournment over Easter. 

21 April: Civil Service estimates. 

22 April: Civil Service estimates. 

23 April: Committee of Ways and Means: Budget statement: Reso- 
lution continuing tea duty for a year moved and carried: 
announcement made of withdrawal of the corn duty and reduction 
of income tax by fourpence in the pound. 

Evening sitting: Committee of Ways and Means: motion 
continuing for a year the taxes on tobacco, beer and spirits. 

27 April: Tea duty resolution reported to the House and agreed to. 
Finance bill ordered to be brought in. 

30 April: Committee of Supply: Army and Civil Service estimates. 

6 May: Committee of Ways and Means: debate (adjourned from 
23 April) on continuance of customs duties resumed and again 
adjourned. 

11 May: Civil Service and Revenue Departments estimates. 

12 May: Ways and means; debate on budget proposals concluded ; 
five resolutions passed and reported. 

13 May: Ways and means resolutions agreed to by House : first reading 
of the Finance bill embodying them. 

_14 May: Supply: Navy estimates. 

21 May: Supply: Civil Service estimates. 

8 June: Supply: Civil Service estimates. 

g June: Finance bill: second reading debate, adjourned. 

10 June: Debate resumed and further adjourned. 

11 June: Supply: Civil Service estimates. 

12 June: Finance bill read a second time and committed. 

18 June: Supply: Civil Service estimates. 

22 June: Committee on Finance bill. 

23 June: Committee on Finance bill concluded: bill reported without 
amendment. 
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24 June: Finance bill; third reading. 
25 June: Supply: Civil Service estimates. 
29 June: Message that the Lords have agreed to Finance bill. 
30 June: Royal assent to Finance bill. 
2 July: Supply: Navy and Civil Service estimates 
g July: Do. Civil Service estimates. 
16 July: Do. Army estimates. 
20 July: Do. Civil Service estimates. 
23 July: Do. do. 
30 July: Do. do. 
3 Aug.: Do. Army estimates. 
6 Aug.: Do. Civil Service estimates. 


At ro p.m. closure applied pursuant to Standing Order 15, 
and the following outstanding votes passed without debate but 
after divisions. 


I.—Civil Service estimates. 

Class I. 2 votes - =r ore 
Class II. 23 votes - - 366,072 
Class III. 15 votes - - 1,402,874 
Class IV. 3 votes - - 854,228 
Class V. 6 votes - - 1,236,998 
Class VI. 5 votes - - 393,521 
Class VII. 2 votes - - 61,082 

Il.—Arvmy estimates. 

3 votes - - 783,000 


Resolutions all passed and reported. House at once resolved 
into Committee of Ways and Means where a grant of £75,392,969 
out of the Consolidated Fund is agreed to. 

10 August: Resolutions of 6 August of both committees considered 
by the House and agreed to, after debate. Navy and Army 
appropriation accounts considered in committee of the whole 
House and diversions approved. Appropriation bill at once 
introduced. 

11 August: Second reading of Appropriation bill. 

12 August: Committee on Appropriation bill. 

14 August: Appropriation bill read a third time and sent to the Lords, 
who pass it through all its stages at one sitting. On the same 
day sixty-two bills receive royal assent through Commissioners, 
the first being the Appropriation bill. Session terminated and 
Parliament prorogued to 2 November. 
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CHAPTER IV 


HISTORY OF FINANCIAL PROCEDURE } 


T the first glance there does not appear to be much to learn from 
tracing the history of the forms of financial procedure. The motive 
power in financial development is not to be found in procedure, but in 
the growth of constitutional principles, in the acquisition by Parliament 
of the sole right to grant taxes and in the further evolution of the pre- 
dominance of the Commons as the true representatives of the nation. We 
have already referred to this development, which, so far as it bears on our 
special subject, was completed by the Revolution of 1688. 

But there is something more to say. The fundamental principle just 
referred to secures only one of the great functions of Parliament with 
regard to money matters. Soon after the great change made at the end 
of the seventeenth century, political experience showed that a second 
principle must be established before the foundations of parliamentary 
government could be regarded as secure. It was necessary to gain for the 
Commons full and unrestricted control over the destination of the money 
spent, to enable Parliament to check its application and to see that 
expenditure corresponded to the grants made. The working out of this 
principle led by degrees to the present financial apparatus of the House 
of Commons. The form of a bill of supply and the division of parlia- 
mentary business between the two money committees of the whole House 
had long been in existence.2 But from 1688 onwards the development 


1 See Todd, “ Parliamentary Government in England,” vol. ii., pp. 186- 
271. The most valuable authority upon the history of English finance is 
the Report of the select committee on Public Monies, 1857 (No. 279), 
with the earlier Report of the same committee in 1856, with minutes of 
evidence (No. 375): the former report was epoch-making in the develop- 
ment and reform of English finance; the most important section is the 
masterly “Memorandum on Financial Control” drawn up by Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) William Anderson, the principal clerk at the head of the 
finance division of the Treasury, and submitted by the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, together with a criti- 
cism thereon by the then Comptroller General of the Exchequer, Lord 
Monteagle. Among older parliamentary papers the two most important 
are the report from the select committee on Public Accounts, 1822 (No. 
618), and the report of the commissioners appointed to inquire into and 
to state the mode of keeping the official accounts, etc. for the public 
service, 1829 (No. 290). A document of the highest value is the return 
(in two volumes) on Public Income and Expenditure, 1868-9. See also 
Hatsell, “ Precedents,” vol. iii. 

2 The form of Committee of Supply as a committee of the whole House 
goes back to the parliament of 1620: the machinery of two committees 
(Supply and Ways and Means), starts with the beginning of the Long 
Parliament. See House of Commons Journals, vol. 1., p. 510, vol. 1i., p. 138. 
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of law and practice in finance procedure took a new turn: the old 
framework was retained, but a new spirit was breathed into all the forms 
of financial management, especially those relating to the expenditure of 
the state, and the administration of the moneys placed at the disposal 
of the Government. The complete realisation of the idea of parliamentary 
control reacted upon the whole organisation of financial administration, 
just as the vast extension of the latter determined the way in which the 
great task of modern parliamentary government—direct parliamentary con- 
trol over the whole of the national finances—reached its present shape. The 
result of the whole process has been to establish in actual fact the vital 
principle of modern parliamentary government—that of the full sove- 
reignty of the nation’s representatives in disposing of the financial burdens 
borne by their constituents. 

We must content ourselves with a mere sketch of the development 
thus indicated. The end in view, that of explaining historically the 
procedure of the House in financial business, will guide us in fixing the 
limits to what should be stated. 

The crisis in the history of English finance, from whatever standpoint 
we regard it, must be taken to be the Revolution of 1688, accompanied 
as it was by a momentous new departure in English military and inter- 
national policy. Modern history in English finance begins at the same 
epoch. The National Debt, the rise of the Bank of England, the com- 
prehensive system of indirect taxation, the annual treatment of finance 
by the House of Commons; the tradition of large financial operations— 
all these and their results may be traced back to about the same point of 
time. And contemporaneously, too, we find the first idea, though as 
yet far from fully realised, of an effective and permanent control of all 
expenditure by the House of Commons. The struggle for this essential 
condition of parliamentary government, gradual in its victory, often relaxed 
but never abandoned, is the key to the financial history of Great Britain 
for the past two hundred years; it is the nucleus round which all the 
financial system of the present day has gathered. 

The process occupied more than a century. It may best be followed by 
regarding the great divisions of the modern estimates as indicating steps 
in the history of its growth. The charges on the Consolidated Fund, the 
Civil List and the interest on the National Debt are historically the oldest 
heads of expenditure and are followed by the grants of supply, i.e., the 
annual grants for navy, army and civil services. The former group of 
expenses, still constituting, as permanent charges, an aggregate to them- 
selves, represent in theory the earliest period of undeveloped finance law. 
The second great division of expenditure, that of the supply services, is 
the department in which the financial supremacy of the Commons and 
its whole apparatus of procedure have been gradually worked out. We 
have seen that corresponding to the distinction thus drawn with respect 
to expenditure there is a division of the revenue into two sections.! 
The larger part is derived from sources of a permanent character, while 
the rest (the most important items of which are the income tax and the 
tea duty) is subject to annual renewal. The peculiarity of modern 
English finance and financial law lies in the way in which these different 
elements have been combined: the impossibility of disentangling the two 


1 See supra, pp, 126, 127, 
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kinds of income and the two kinds of expenditure has been utilised to 
bring about a collective treatment of the finance of the country: it has 
thus been found possible to secure the application of all the constitutional 
and political principles of fully developed parliamentary control over the 
whole range of the national accounts, without altogether destroying the 
historic form in which they are stated. Constructive conservatism has, 
here too, succeeded in protecting historic forms and traditions while de- 
veloping to the fullest extent the new principles of the system of parlia- 
mentary government: it would have been a miracle had it in so doing been 
able to comply with every demand of political theorisers for precision 
of arrangement. 

The chief feature in the whole history of parliamentary finance has 
been the gradual trenching of the annual element upon the permanent. 
Decade by decade during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the old 
permanent expenses, for the maintenance of the Crown and for the civil 
government of the country, declined in range and importance as compared 
with the new burdens which grew up along with the country’s expansion 
in power and wealth. We can trace the process in the rise and gradual 
abolition of the civil list, in the creation of the Consolidated Fund, and 
in the growth of the estimate system, under which the “supply services” 
receive their annual grants from Parliament. We must now devote some 
attention .to each of these three subjects. 

Beginning with the first let us consider the state of the finances in 
1688. Down to that date the financial action of the House of Commons 
had been substantially confined to making a life grant on the King’s 
accession of certain customary taxes, and to granting special subsidies 
from time to time upon the request of the Crown. They had not made 
a regular practice of exercising control over the expenditure of state 
money. Special investigations had occasionally been made to ascertain, 
after the event, how moneys granted had been spent; such enquiries had 
usually been made upon a renewal of a request for money. Still, acts 
of control had been exceptional, the rule having been that the Crown, 
though not entitled to increase its revenue without consent of Parlia- 
ment, was perfectly free and uncontrolled in the disposition of all funds 
properly placed in its hands. There had been neither consideration of 
estimates nor regular control over actual expenditure. The conception 
implied by this state of affairs lingered far into the period of parlia- 
mentary government and left traces in financial affairs for a long time. 
The year i688 only introduced the beginnings of change. At the 
Restoration in 1660 the Commons had voted to Charles Il a sum of 
$1,200,000 “for the constant yearly support of his Majesty,” and James II 
received a like grant. Upon the accession of William III a fixed sum of 
£700,000 was granted, but on this occasion there was a definite assign- 
ment of the money to specific purposes. The idea and the name of the 
Civil List appeared for the first time. The first Civil List Act (9 and 10 
Will. III c. 23) followed upon a resolution of the House of Commons 
(20 December 1697) “that in a just sense and acknowledgment of what 
great things his Majesty has done for these kingdoms, a sum not exceeding 
the sum of £700,000 per annum be granted to his Majesty during his life 
for the support of the Civil List.”! The expenses of the’ navy and army 


1 This is the origin of the term civil list, as used both in England 
and on the Continent. 
1 ia L 
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were differently treated. Certain estimates which have been preserved 
from the years 1699, 1700 and 1701 show what burdens were placed by 
Parliament upon the Civil List. There are accounts specifying with the 
minutest particularity all the regular items of expenditure, hundreds in 
number, including {£100,000 for the royal household, £40,000 for diplo- 
matic services and {80,000 for salaries to all sorts of officials, from the 
Lord Chancellor down to the most insignificant clerk in the Treasury, and 
for pensions, etc. 

The statements of expenditure thus published were the first regular 
budgets, and these civil list expenses constituted the ordinary civil ex- 
penditure of the day. Their appearance contains the germ of the system 
of parliamentary control: it implies the duty of the Government—at first 
only in respect of standing expenditure--to lay estimates before the House, 
and the corresponding right of the House, though voting them all together 
in one sum, to direct the mode of using the grant when made. 

At the same time there began to come before the House annual 
demands for supplying the needs of the army, for subsidies to foreign 
princes, etc., all tending to raise the amount of the yearly charge. The 
applications made for such grants admitted by their very form the extra- 
ordinary character of the demands, though they were constantly repeated 
even under William II] and Anne.’ They were generally originated by 
petitions from claimants who had rendered services or advanced money 
for particular purposes, but at times special messages were sent from the 
Crown, requesting a “grant in aid.” 

At first the Crown had full power of disposition over all sums granted 
in the Civil List: the House of Commons exercised no control what- 
ever over the expenditure incurred. The money voted was, however, 
always insufficient; the Crown, therefore, was forced to contract debts, and 
from time to time the House of Commons was asked for special “ grants . 
in aid of the Civil List” to pay off the royal indebtedness, a large part 
of which was, no doubt, a state indebtedness in the true sense of the 
term.? Further, it was found necessary, in order to ease the financial 


1See the extremely detailed tables and statistics in the Return of Public 
Income and Expenditure, 1869, part i1., pp. 585 sqqg. This report, which 
was prepared under the direction of Mr. Gladstone, when Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is a mine of information upon the financial history of England 
from 1688 to 1869, and reflects the highest credit upon the officials who 
drew it up. The history of the Civil List, with full statistical information, 
appears on pp. 585-607, the history of the National Debt on pp. 512-584. 

* The average amount of the Civil List under George I was £805,000, 
under George II £811,000, under George HI £965,000 (in addition to 
certain annuities amounting to £332,788 a year charged upon the Con- 
solidated Fund). From the time of William III to the accession of 
George III it was the regular practice to allocate to the payment of the 
Civil List the old duties of tonnage and poundage, the hereditary revenues 
of the Crown and the income of the Crown estates: any deficiency below 
£700,000, or later £800,000, was made good by parliamentary grant. 
When George III came to the throne the Crown resigned all its historic 
special income to the Treasury: in return the Civil List, fixed at first at 
£800,000, was charged upon the permanent income of the state as a 
charge only second to the interest on the National Debt. 
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position of the Sovereign, to relieve the Civil List more and more from 
the permanent state expenditure formerly imposed upon it. Both processes 
were going on all through the eighteenth century and even lingered on 
into the nineteenth. And at the same time Parliament was struggling 
for increased control over civil expenditure. The magnitude of the 
sums used by George III for the maintenance of his personal govern- 
ment led, in 1780-1787, to the first great reforms in financial adminis- 
tration, and these in their turn affected the treatment of money matters 
in Parliament. In 1780 Burke propounded his great plan for reforming 
the Civil List, and two years later by the statute 22 Geo. III c. 82, 
in large measure realised his scheme. The statute divided the Civil List 
into eight classes including all civil pensions and salaries, the amount 
of which, under King George’s manipulations, had risen to a portentous 
height. In spite of what was done, however, one of the chief objects of 
the reform, that of putting an end to the constant deficits in the Civil 
List and the consequent appeals to Parliament for grants in aid, was not 
attained. The expense of the regular civil administration was still sup- 
posed to be met by the Civil List, though part, as we shall see later, 
was beginning to be treated differently and to foreshadow the modern 
parliamentary civil service expenditure: and it was continually increasing. 
On the accession of William IV (1830) Parliament took a decisive step. 
Upon the recommendation of a select committee all expenditure not 
directly “affecting the dignity and state of the Crown and the personal 
comfort of their Majesties’? was removed from the Civil List, which was 
then fixed at £510,000: on the accession of Queen Victoria the royal 
pension list was taken over and the Civil List reduced to a sum of 
£385,000. Thenceforward the Civil List became simply the amount 
assigned to the Sovereign for life to meet personal requirements. All the 
other expenses previously included under that title were taken over by 
the national treasury and paid out of the Consolidated Fund. 

The growth of the Consolidated Fund is the second head under 
which to study the progress of English finance. The traditional idea, 
as we have seen, was that the annual sums granted to the Crown sufficed 
to meet the normal expenses of the state. The constant and heavy in- 
creases in expenditure after the Revolution made the institution of many 
fresh permanent sources of revenue an absolute necessity. The procedure 
usually adopted was the assignment of particular sources of income— 
generally the produce of certain customs, or increases of customs, or 
of certain excise duties—to the discharge of particular heads of expendi- 
ture. The result was an extraordinary complication in the whole state 
expenditure and accounts, leading to so much inconvenience and con- 
fusion as to call before long for some remedy: the need began to be felt for 
another fund, in addition to the Civil List, to be fed by definite sources 
of income and to bear definite charges of a permanent kind. In 1715, 
therefore, the “ Aggregate Fund” was instituted by 1 Geo. I stat.1,c.12: an 
addition of £120,000 to the Civil List was at once charged upon it. In 
1760 the hereditary revenues of the Crown were transferred to the new 
fund, and the whole Civil List was charged upon it. But the old splitting 


1 We may here note that from the eighteenth century Parliament has 
been accustomed to make special allowances to different members of the 
royal family, and to make them payable out of the general funds of 
the state. 
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up of income and expenditure still continued to a large extent, till a 
great reform was undertaken by Pitt. In 1786 the Consolidated Fund 
was formed. There was really nothing new in the idea; it was only 
the carrying out of the plan of the old Aggregate Fund with greater 
consistency. The whole revenue of the state, not only a part of the 
income from permanent sources, was to flow into one receptacle ; all the 
expenditure of the state, not only a certain portion of the expenses, 
was to be discharged out of it. In short, the statute by which the Con- 
solidated Fund was constituted (27 Geo. III c. 13), marks the transition 
in English finance from the period of administration of separate funds 
to the period of unified Treasury management. For this purpose it was 
necessary to break with the disorder caused by assigning particular taxes 
to special purposes. Pitt had therefore to effect his second great reform, 
the consolidation of the minutely subdivided indirect taxation, the various 
customs and excise duties, by means of a tariff imposing one single duty 
on each article and directing the total receipts to be used as permanent 
feeders of the Consolidated Fund. Of course, all the expenses formerly 
defrayed out of separate items had to be converted into charges upon 
the Consolidated Fund. As the statute declared, one general fund was 
to be established “‘comprehending all the different branches of the revenue 
and liable to all charges which are now payable out of the same.”! 
There were charged upon the income collected into the new Fund, like 
first mortgages, the permanent expenses of the state, some of which had 
already been charged in a similar way upon the Aggregate Fund ; among 
them were the interest on the National Debt and the Civil List. They 
were made payable upon Treasury authority only. As they possessed a 
permanent statutory basis they did not need a special yearly grant and 
appropriation by Parliament. 

By this time, however, there were a number of new kinds of permanent 
expenditure which had at their origin been looked upon as temporary 
and extraordinary expenses quite different to the ordinary outgoings 
incorporated in the Civil List. They had, therefore, been authorised by 
annual grants of supply, and the Crown had only been empowered to 
meet them by a special “appropriation” of funds for the purpose. 

In the expenses just referred to we have the second division of the 
national expenditure: led up to by degrees from the early years of the 
eighteenth century, it had now reached the stage of full development. 
All the expenses of the state have, since Pitt’s reforms, been either Con- 
solidated Fund charges or annual supply grants. The history of the 


"See the debates in the House. of Commons on the plan for consolidating 
the duties of-customs and excise, Parliamentary History, vol. xxvi., 626 sqq. ; 
Annual Register, 1787, pp. 105 sqq. Several decades had yet to elapse 
before the principle of the Consolidated Fund was fully established. In 
1857, Mr. Anderson states in his Memorandum “ At a date comparatively 
recent it was the practice to appropriate particular sources of revenue and 
moneys raised by loan or otherwise to particular purposes, instead of paying 
all those moneys to the Consolidated Fund. During the war which ended 
in 1815, the greater part of the public revenues and other receipts was made 
directly applicable to the payment of supply services, and was not con- 
ee paid into the Consolidated Fund” (Report on Public Monies, 
p. 25): 
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latter is the true history of parliamentary finance; it is the supply grants 
which come before the House of Commons for annual discussion.! 

It is not only that the form adopted has given the framework to the 
enormous developments of British finance since its acceptance: all the 
machinery of modern financial methods and procedure, the main features 
of which we now propose to trace, is derived from it. 

The material situation with which finance has had to deal may also 
be traced back to the changes in military and foreign policy inaugurated 
by William II]. One of their immediate effects was the initiation, in 
connection with the army and navy, of the modern scheme of English 
finance. After years of incessant warfare, begun in William III's reign, 
there was only a short respite under the Treaty of Utrecht, followed in 
quick succession by a series of colonial struggles with France and Spain. 
A standing professional army became necessary, and needed to be paid 
for. Hence the need for annual grants to cover the expenses of the state in 
respect of army and fleet and the cost of wars and fortification. A new depart- 
ment of public business had annually to be attended to by the House of Commons. 
It had to provide each year, by the Mutiny Act, for a definite number of 
soldiers and sailors, to grant their pay and wages and to vote large sums 
for ordnance and shipbuilding, in short to undertake the regular charge 
of supply for army and navy. About the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, army and navy expenditures took their places side by side with 
the Civil List. In civil administration, too, fresh permanent ‘“‘extra- 
ordinary’ expenditure became necessary, and funds had to be provided for 
the services taken off the Civil List; new wants and arrangements in the 
administration both of the central government and of the colonies made 
additional demands of money by the Crown inevitable: civil expenditure 
was no longer confined to the charges of the Civil List but comprised a 
number of expenses only to be met by annual grant. The admirable tables 
in the return of 1869 make it perfectly easy to trace how the supply 
grants grew year by year in number and importance. We can see, decade 
by decade, the supply items of civil expenditure increasing and before 
long exceeding in amount the Civil List itself. The constantly increasing 
scope of civil government shows itself in the multitude of items, at first 
thrown together promiscuously under the head of Miscellaneous Supply 
Services, and making up the new permanent department of expenditure. 
The Civil List had for some time been divided into eight classes, and in 
1843 the Miscellaneous Services (then several times as large as the Civil 
List) were divided into seven classes, which with certain alterations have 
remained down to the present time.2 Thus towards the end of the 


1 All these disbursements, having regard to the centralisation of the 
whole income and expenditure in the Consolidated Fund, are paid from this 
one source. This would be a financial impossibility did not Parliament, 
by annual grants of special “ Ways and Means,” bring up the Consoli- 
dated Fund to the requisite amount: the permanent income of the Fund is 
always insufficient to discharge the obligations upon it. The two classes 
of expenditure, however, are always on distinct footings: the first are 
legal charges upon the permanent revenues of the Fund, state liabilities 
with statutory validity: the others, legally speaking, are special expenses 
of the state sanctioned for the one occasion only, and to be made out of 
the annually granted income. 

? Return, 1869, vol. il., p. 653. 
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eighteenth century or the beginning of the nineteenth we have the three 
great divisions of expenditure as they have remained to modern days. 

The form in which the national expenditure had to be laid before 
the House of Commons, being dependent on the form of the accounts, 
has therefore also remained substantially unaltered from the same date: 
estimates of expenditure, divided into the three heads of Navy, Army and 
Civil Service have been annually laid before the House on behalf of the 
Crown. The expression “estimates” appears to have become current in 
parliamentary language about the second decade of the nineteenth century. 
Still it was a long time before the form of the estimates and the annual 
finance accounts enabled Parliament to exercise full and effective appro- 
priation and control. The first requisite was an adequate classification 
with minute particulars of expenditure. It was further advisable to adopt 
a form of accounts showing in a clear and perspicuous way the relation 
between receipts and expenditure—i.e., to present “balanced” accounts. 
And again it was necessary to transfer more and more of the charges on 
the Consolidated Fund to the other branch of expenditure, that of the 
supply services, which alone is subject to annual parliamentary revision. 
But perhaps the chief defect, from the point of view of control, was the 
fact that both estimates and accounts as presented to the House were in a 
“nett” form. Large amounts, such as the cost of financial management, 
the expense of customs collection, the cost of the postal service, were 
deducted from both sides of the estimates and accounts. The incomplete- 
ness of the annual estimates was therefore not only due to their excluding 
all expenditure on the Consolidated Fund and Civil List; they did not 
give full information about the services actually contained in them. 

The beginnings of reform were made under Pitt’s administration. The 
Commissioners of Public Accounts, instituted as a Board of Control in 
1780, recommended, in their reports from 1780 to 1786, a series of improve- 
ments which were only gradually brought into operation. An act of 
parliament of 1802 (42 Geo. III c. 70) dealt with several of them: a clearer 
form of estimates and accounts was introduced and ordered to be presented 
annually to the House of Commons. It was not till 1822 that, upon the 
recommendation of the Select Committee on Public Accounts, the impor- 
tant reform of presenting annual “Balanced Accounts” for all branches 
of national administration was effected! The accounts still, however, 
remained nett in form, though the Commissioners of Public Accounts had 
in 1831 repeated their old recommendation of 1787 in favour of “gross” 
accounts. The first report of these Commissioners in 1831 is a landmark 
in the progress of English finance and account keeping: it was, in the 
main, the work of Sir Henry Parnell and Sir John Bowring, the latter of 
whom especially, by editing Bentham’s works and by a life of political, 
literary and commercial activity of a most varied character did great service 
to his country. Sir John Bowring’s first step was the compilation of an 
exemplary report on French methods of dealing with and accounting for 
state moneys, and as secretary of the committee he exerted great influence 
on the composition of its first report. The report itself provided material 


* About the same time (namely, on the 19th February 1821) the House 
passed a resolution directing punctual submission of the army and navy 
estimates on the 15th of January or ten days after the opening of 
the Committee of Supply (Todd, “Parliamentary Government,” vol. ii., 
p. 204). 
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for a series of reforms in financial procedure. The abolition of the 
venerable Exchequer as the accounting office, the appointment of a 
Comptroller-General, the introduction of double-entry book-keeping for 
state accounts, all of which were effected during the years 1832-1834, were 
direct results of the proposals in the 1831 report. A little later, when a 
member of parliament, Sir John Bowring endeavoured to carry out the 
principles formulated in 1831. Resolutions aimed mainly at the complete 
adoption of gross accounts were moved in the House and passed in the year 
1848. But it was only when the great financial strength of Mr. Gladstone, 
supported by his political associates Sir James Graham and Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, was brought to bear on the subject that measures of 
thorough reform were taken. In 1854 the principle of gross accounts was 
established, by the statute 17 and 18 Vict. c. 94: since that date the esti- 
mates for the Revenue Departments have been taken along with other 
grants of supply as separate and independent matters for deliberation. 
During the next few years, especially in 1856 and 1858, numerous transfers 
were made from the Consolidated Fund group to the supply group, and 
finally the great Exchequer and Audit Departments Act of 1866, which 
completed the new organisation of control over the accounts, put the 
finishing touches to the modern system of finance.! Another matter of the 
highest importance from the point of view of control was the gradual 
and careful subdivision of the Civil Service estimates into their numerous 
and varied heads. The first classification was superseded in 1824, and 
the modern scheme, which recognises seven classes, was devised in 1843.? 
Since that time the main changes have been in details: there has been a 
constant elaboration of the votes making up the various classes, and 
the subheads or items in all three divisions of the estimates have been 
multiplied with the utmost care and attention. 

The origin of the modern method of granting votes on account is 
also to be found in the first half of the nineteenth century. The cause 
of their being required is, as before explained, the rule that all grants of 
money are made for the service of the financial year only, all balances in 
hand at the end of the year having to be surrendered to the Treasury. 
The departments, therefore, long before their estimates are voted, need 
a statutory appropriation of part at least of the money for the year’s 
service. The principle was first applied to the Navy in 1843, then to 
the Army in 1846: in the financial year 1862-3 it was for the first 
time enforced with respect to the Civil services and since then “votes 
on account” have been an annual necessity.» The expedient whereby the 
Navy and Army are allowed to use the large votes for pay and wages 
as temporary funds available for all purposes could not be adopted for 
the Civil Service. The mode of raising money for current expenses, by 
Exchequer or Treasury bills, government loans repayable after a short period, 
had long been customary. 

We have seen that the form and classification of a modern budget 
arose in close connection with the growth of the military system of the 
country and the wants of the army: so, too, the fundamental idea by 
which parliamentary control is applied to the finance of the state was first 


1 See Todd, op. cit., vol. ii. pp. 200-203. 
2 Return, 1869, vol. 11., p. 653. 
3 Todd, vol. ii., p. 212; Hansard (170), 209 (1863) ; Return, 1869, vol. 
p-. 658. 
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realised in connection with military and naval administration ; it was there 
that the principle of appropriation was introduced and gave to Parliament 
unbroken control over every penny of expenditure. The political experi- 
ences of the seventeenth century had taught the nation what possibilities of 
danger to the constitution were involved in a standing army independent 
of Parliament. On the other hand, from the days of William III the neces- 
sity of a standing army was also obvious. The first constitutional change 
made after 1688, and a momentous one it was, consisted in the institution 
of the annual Mutiny Act, whereby an army was in fact founded and 
received a legal status by means of a yearly approval in Parliament, 
together with a grant of sufficient means to supply a year’s needs. The 
gigantic sums required by army and navy in the subsequent war period— 
sums far beyond anything known to earlier Governments—led to the 
maturing of the fundamental principle of parliamentary finance; they 
roused the House of Commons to demand, and enabled it to secure, an 
effective control over the application of the money granted. 

Thus arose the principle of what is called “appropriation,” whereby 
the administration were confined in their use of money to the exact 
estimates approved by the House and an express prohibition was laid 
down against vivement, the using of funds voted for one purpose to pay the 
expense of another. The early stages of the movement go back to the reign 
of Charles II. On the 29th of April 1668 a committee was appointed “ to 
bring in a clause for keeping the moneys granted by this biil of supply 
in the Exchequer, distinct from all other moneys; and that the money 
shall be issued for setting out a fleet this summer, and in paying of sea- 
men for this expedition, and to no other use or purpose whatsoever.” ! 
Another passage from the journals of the same period (7th of January 1680) 
reads: “ Resolved, that whosoever shall hereafter lend, or cause to be lent, 
by way of advance, any money upon the branches of the King’s revenue, 
arising by customs, excise or hearth-money, shall be judged to hinder the 
sitting of parliaments, and shall be responsible for the same in Parliament.” 

The extravagance of Charles II] taught the Commons to understand 
and cherish its rights in respect of money matters. The resolution just 
quoted was directed against his efforts to obtain money without recourse 
to Parliament: and the attempts to institute a control over the expen- 
diture of money granted were called forth by the fact that Charles always 
squandered in unmeasured personal profusion any funds placed at his 
disposal for purposes of state. In spite of all opposition exerted by 
Lord Clarendon and other ministers the House thenceforward clung 


‘ Upon this passage from the journal Hatsell (vol. iii., 3rd edn., p. 81; 
4th edn., p. 88) quotes a characteristic remark of Lord Clarendon’s upon 
an analogous occasion, to the following effect: ‘“‘The Solicitor-General 
brought in the bill for supply, according to course, in that form as those 
bills for money ought and used to be; and after it had been read a second 
time, when it was committed, Downing offered his proviso; the end of 
which was ‘to make all the money that was to be raised by this bill to 
be applied only to those ends to which it was given, which was the carrying 
on the war, and to no other purpose whatsoever, by what authority soever’ 
with many other clauses in it so monstrous, that the Solicitor and many 
others who were most watchful for the King’s service declared against it 
as introductive to a commonwealth, and not fit for monarchy.” 
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to the idea of appropriation.' As Hatsell aptly remarks, the idea was, 
at the Revolution, made “part of that system of government which was 
then established for the better securing the rights, liberties and_privi- 
leges of the people of this country. Immediately after that era, all the 
grants of the Commons that were intended for the service of the current 
year were in the act of parliament, which carried those grants into effect, 
applied and strictly appropriated to that specific service. In a bill which 
passed in the first year of the reign of William and Mary, ‘ for a grant 
to their Majesties of an aid of two shillings in the pound for one year’ 
in which a particular sum is appropriated for naval services, very severe 
penalties are inflicted upon the officers of the Exchequer, if they shall 
permit any part of that sum to be applied in any other manner than is 
specified in that act; and these penalties are afterwards referred to and 
re-enacted in almost all the acts that passed during that reign, which 
appropriated the supplies granted by the Commons. The Commons, at 
the same period, took upon themselves the authority of judging as well 
of the nature, as of the quantum, of the particular services recommended 
to them by the Crown; and voted, of the army, navy, and ordnance, 
such proportions only as appeared to them, upon due consideration of 
the state of this country with respect to its foreign enemies and internal 
defence, necessary and expedient for those purposes. They then provided 
the supplies sufficient for those services; and, in the acts of parliament 
which passed for levying the taxes, they appropriated the moneys arising 
by such duties to the uses for which they were granted.” ? 

There were at first some deviations from the practice thus adopted, 
but after the peace of Utrecht it was revived; and from that time the 
particular sums voted in the course of each session were carefully appro- 
prtiated to definite services.’ The penalties for any breach of the 
regulations were also generally re-enacted. In this way the principle of 
appropriation was irrevocably established during the eighteenth century ; 
it has never since been called in question. 

In 1711 we find the first army estimate in which the chief individual 
subheads were appropriated; it amounted to £3,162,687 and was divided 
into seven votes. The expenses of the navy, on the other hand, were 
appropriated in one total sum till 1798. Detailed estimates of naval 
expenditure were not submitted till 1810; and no complete navy esti- 
mates were laid before Parliament till 1819.° 

It was, however, not until the system of book-keeping was reformed 
and an exact account was taken of the actual expenditure and balance 
in each service by the system of “appropriation audit” that parliamentary 
control of public expenditure was made fully effective. In 1832 the 
system was applied to the navy accounts under 2 Will. IV c. 40; in 1846 
the army accounts were similarly dealt with by 9 and 10 Vict. c. 92: and 
finally in 1866 the Exchequer and Audit Departments Act (29 and 30 Vict. 
c. 39), made all three divisions of the national expenditure subject to audit. 


1 A further proof of this is the fact that one of the articles of impeach- 
ment against Sir Edward Seymour in 1680 was a charge that he had 
used for army purposes a sum of £90,000 out of money intended for the 
navy. (Parliamentary History, vol. iv., 1222.) 

? Hatsell, vol. iii., 3rd edn., pp. 179, 180; 4th edn., pp. 202-204. 

* Return, 1869, vol. ii., p. 671. 
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From that time parliamentary supervision over the whole expenditure 
of the state has been realised in the form of a complete parliamentary 
audit of every branch and detail.’ 

It would be passing far beyond our limits to trace in detail the manner 
in which parliamentary control over expenditure was strengthened during 
the course of the nineteenth century ; it is now so effective as to give the 
House of Commons a comprehensive and continuous guardianship over 
the whole finance of the country: nor can we pause to explain the checks 
upon payments and the position assigned to the Bank of England. We 
need only point to the introduction of double-entry book-keeping all 
through the financial service and the resulting form of the appropriation 
accounts, to the entire reformation of the system of audit by the act of 
1866 above referred to, and to the activity of the sessional Select Committee 
on Public Accounts, first appointed in 1861, as the means by which adminis- 
trative and parliamentary control has reached its present high level. The 
constitutional principles of English finance have for more than two hundred 
years been firm supports to the system of administration ; the arrangements 
which correspond to them have, one by one, been woven into the consti- 
tution and been shaped into accordance with the conception of the political 
sovereignty of the House of Commons. The whole development of financial 
methods during the nineteenth century has, therefore, been in the direction 
of purely administrative improvement in independent and non-party control. 
The Comptroller and Auditor-General, the chief officer of the auditing staff 
has to see that the whole of the moneys granted for supply services are 
devoted to the purposes for which they were voted, and has to report to 
the House of Commons: his legal position is no less an expression of the 
rights of the House than is the function of the standing committee 
appointed by the House itself “for the examination of the accounts showing 
the appropriation of the sums granted by Parliament to meet the public 
expenditure.” ” 


The temptation to append to the foregoing account of financial 
procedure in the House of Commons some discussion of the constitu- 
tional theories on the subject of finance propounded in German treatises 
during the last fifty years is very strong. Such an enquiry would have 
the further justification that Rudolf v. Gneist’s theory, the starting- 
point in the growth of the doctrines taught, professes to be deduced 
by him from English sources. The historico-political importance of his 
theory is most clearly seen in connection with the history of the consti- 
tutional struggle in Prussia: but the scientific influence of his description 
of English finance law must not be underestimated. It must undoubtedly 
be regarded as the source of the conceptions out of which the ruling 
theory of German public law has grown. Indeed the history of the 
political and theoretical developments of these theories of finance is one 
of the most instructive and remarkable chapters in the story of Conti- 
nental constitutionalism, throwing a vivid light upon the inner working 


of the process best described as the Adoption of English Constitutional 
Law in Europe.” 


* Return, 1869, yol. ii., pp. 683 sqq. 
* See Gneist, “ Gesetz und Budget” (1879) ; Gneist, “ Budget und Gesetz 
nach dem konstitutionellen Staatsrecht Englands” (1867). Laband’s budge 
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But the far-reaching indirect effect of Gneist’s financial theories is the 
best reason for refusing to examine them in this place: we should be led 
too far from the object in view. It is, however, impossible to avoid 
making a few remarks on the subject: we shall have to point out that 
here again German political science must abandon some of the essential 
positions occupied under Gneist’s guidance. 

Starting from the division of English state income and expenditure 
into two parts, one variable, the other permanent, Gneist’s theory lays 
down the following as propositions in English constitutional law—(1) that 
there is no independent right in the representative assembly to grant money 
for expenditure; (2) that “the budget” is not law, but is subordinate to 
the law; (3) that the financial action of ministers rests upon royal orders 
not upon authority conferred by Parliament; (4) that expenditure is in- 
curred on the strength of royal orders in pursuance of a law enacted by 
the King or of a special cabinet order. The state housekeeping, according 
to Gneist, is of the nature of an executive order: the Appropriation- Act 
is a general authority, which cannot be withheld, inasmuch as the House 
of Commons has already given all the special authorities covered by it 
and cannot contradict its own previous acts. 

Anyone who has followed the foregoing account of financial procedure, 
and who will take the trouble to read the text of the Appropriation Act 
of 1904, printed in the Appendix, will at once perceive that all of these 
propositions are quite incorrect, are absolutely false doctrines, that they 
run counter to the elementary principles of English constitutional law. It 
is not too much to assert that Gneist’s financial theory is anything but 
an impartial account of English law: it is the programme of a Prussian 
politician with a very definite purpose. We have a repetition of a charac- 
teristic of Gneist’s literary work in other provinces of English constitutional 
theory: he is anxious to prove—quod evat demonstrandum-—the impropriety 
of a refusal of supplies by the Prussian House of Representatives; and in 
his zeal he ignores all facts which contradict his thesis and even the true 
meaning of the authorities cited by him. For instance, when maintaining 
his theory of the constitutional nullity of the Appropriation Act, Gneist 
himself quotes the Memorandum on Financial Control laid before the 
Committee of 1857 by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis. The document itself refutes his argument. The writer 
expressly says: “The final grant of ways and means to cover the whole of 
the supplies voted in the session is always reserved for the Appropriation 
Act; thus, although the House of Commons at an early period of the 
session might have voted the whole of the supplies of the year, they could 
still hold their constitutional check upon the minister by limiting the 
grant of ways and means to an amount sufficient only to last such time 
as they might think proper to give him the means of carrying on the 
public service, and they are by such limited grants at all times enabled 
to prevent the minister from dissolving or proroguing Parliament. The 
Appropriation Act at the end of the session gathers together the whole 
of the votes in supply, and the grants already authorised out of the 


theory, too, as his book (“Das Budgetrecht nach den Bestimmungen 
der preussischen Verfassungsurkunde,’’ 1871) proves, started from the Prussian 
constitutional struggle of the sixties. 

’ The error has been clearly exposed before by G. Seidler, in his book 
“ Budget und Budgetrecht,” published at Vienna in 1885. 
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Consolidated Fund to meet in part the supplies voted; the balance of 
ways and means required to cover all the sums charged on the supplies 
of the year is set forth in this act, which thus completes the financial 
proceedings of the session. By this act, therefore, the votes in supply, 
originally passed by the House of Commons only, receive full legislative 
sanction.” 

What a contrast, on this very point, between the theory thus stated and 
Gneist’s air-born contention as to the power of the Crown over financial 
policy and expenditure in England. Probably on no other subject have 
Gneist’s specifically Prussian monarchic views led him so far astray in his 
description of English constitutional law. How amazed an English reader 
must be at the notion that English state expenditure is legally justified by 
an “order of the royal cabinet,” or that the King “enacts finance legisla- 
tion.” Gneist’s fundamental mistake is that here as elsewhere he has been 
unable or unwilling to grasp what was uncongenial to him in the British 
constitution and especially in parliamentary government: it is only in form 
that his work is historical; in truth he regards the institutions of the 
English state unhistorically, and both invents and dogmatises. Since 1688 
the Crown has had nothing to do with English finance. In the course of 
the eighteenth century, by means of the continuous development of the 
system of annual supply grants, by means of the excision from the Civil List 
of all expenditure except such as related to the maintenance of royalty, 
the last traces of kingly influence on the national housekeeping were 
eliminated. If Gneist in reply points to the great privileges conferred 
upon the Ministry in relation to supply, we can but refer to what was 
said on the subject in a preceding chapter, where full explanation was 
given ; they rest upon the fundamental fact that parliamentary government 
has been invented and maintained. For a century and a half a financial 
contest between Government and Parliament has been inconceivable, 
and hence has never taken place. The same explanation accounts for 
the unquestionable fact to which Gneist refers over and over again, 
and upon which he lays so much emphasis, that for many decades the 
number of reductions made by the Commons in the estimates submitted 
to them has been so trifling as to render such an event a great rarity. 
The statement is perfectly true and is of great political importance ; 
there has often been severe political criticism in England directed to 
the point. But no greater mistake could be made than the use of the 
fact to discredit fundamental principles of constitutional law, instead of 
seeing in it an inevitable consequence, nay the clearest confirmation, of the 
system of parliamentary sovereignty. 

Questions of finance have long ceased to be constitutional questions 
in England; strictly speaking they never were constitutional questions. 
The modern financial system was not initiated until after all the great 
questions of authority between the various powers in the state, all the 
fundamental problems of the “constitution,” had been settled once and 
for all. Nowhere so clearly as in financial procedure do the great prin- 
ciples of constitutional distribution of power stand out. It is hopeless 
to construct a theory of finance law applicable to England, except on 
the firm basis thus laid down. Here again, as in certain other cases, a 
total neglect of the lex parliamentaria has led Gneist to conceptions, and 
allowed him to suggest interpretations, which can only be described as 
serious mistakes in theory and misunderstandings of fact. 
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INTRODUCTION 


EFORE taking leave of our subject there is yet one 
more task before us, indicated by the very nature of 
what has already been done, that of endeavouring to draw 
from the contents of the foregoing pages such general con- 
clusions as they teach. We have traced the history of 
parliamentary government in England and of the procedure 
by which it is carried on: we have studied the legal and 
political position which it occupies at the present day : it 
seems but right that we should consider the general con- 
stitutional and political problem which presents itself, and 
examine how far our results provide any theoretical tests 
applicable to its treatment. 

It is to be understood that it is only proposed to make 
use of the English material here collected. Such a limitation 
of range will prevent the possibility of exhausting all the 
questions which arise; but it will not exclude from treatment 
any of the main aspects of the general constitutional and 
political problem to be considered in the formation of a 
parliamentary order of business. Although the different 
countries which have adopted the English model have been 
affected by it in various degrees, and have followed different 
courses of constitutional development, the growth of parlia- 
mentary government on both sides of the Atlantic and the 
forms in which it has expressed itself have largely followed 
the English type; and this is true whether we consider 
objects or methods. In America parliamentary government 
is obviously a genuine shoot from the old English stem, 
even after making the fullest allowance for the independent 
and characteristic developments of the last hundred years 
in the United States: in rules and practice, in the spirit 
and forms of its procedure, it is the legitimate offspring of 
the tradition of the mother-country: the same is equally 
true of Australia: in Europe, too, the parliamentary systems 
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of all modern constitutional states have, without exception, 
in matters of form—too often in these only—been copies, 
more or less close, of what was found in England.? 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
parliamentary institutions of the great Continental states, 
especially during the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
have passed through a stage of many-sided growth which 
has modified them to no inconsiderable extent: the con- 
stitutional laws and notions, taken over in the first instance 
from English sources, have, in the various countries which 
adopted them, become blended with an increasing admixture 
of ideas of native origin, the products of their different 
histories. The result has been to produce many variations 
and rearrangements in organisation, sometimes of the strangest 
kind. At the present day, therefore, it is no simple matter 
to construct an exhaustive theory of procedure, or to lay 
down any universal doctrine as to the way of conducting 
parliamentary business. The basis of induction would have 
to be a wide one; it would be necessary to investigate the 
constitutional history of the states of three continents and 
to compare the relevant legal and political phenomena which 
they display. 

We have no wish to decide, or even to discuss, whether 
a theory so built up would differ materially from one based 
on English experience alone: it is clearly to be understood 
that no attempt at the wider investigation is here contem- 
plated. Two matters alone are to be considered. In the 
first place we wish to investigate how far a certain definite 
theory of English parliamentary procedure has influenced 
the growth of constitutional doctrine in the states of the 
Continent, and in particular how it has affected the rules 
and procedure of Continental parliaments. Secondly we wish 
to inquire how far subsequent development in English par- 
liamentary procedure has shown the need of supplementing 
this theory in some, perhaps not unimportant, points. 


‘As to the United States, see L. S. Cushing’s well-known “Manual of 
Parliamentary Practice” (revised edition, Boston, 1877) ; as to Canada, there 
is the exhaustive work of the Clerk of the House of Commons in Canada, 
Sir John George Bourinot, “Parliamentary Procedure and Practice in the 
Dominion of Canada” (Montreal, 1892); as to Australia, Todd’s “ Parlia- 
mentary Government in the British Colonies” (2nd edition, 1894). 
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CHAPTER I 


BENTHAM’S THEORY OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 
AND ITS RECEPTION 


CIENTIFIC theory and abstract doctrines have had but 
trifling influence upon the constitutional growth of 
England and the formation of its public law : we need not, 
therefore, be surprised to find that parliamentary procedure 
was in that country very late in receiving any theoretical 
discussion, and that even to this day its scientific treatment 
has there been but scanty. In fact, there has been only 
one English thinker who has worked out a theory of par- 
liamentary action and procedure, namely, Bentham. The 
all-embracing rationalist criticism of this remarkable man 
was the first to subject the order of business and the forms 
of English parliamentary government to scientific investi- 
gation. His acute and lucid “Essay on Political Tactics” 
has no successor in English literature as a theoretical treatise 
upon the subject. 

A glance over the English literature of political philosophy 
in the last century is enough to prove what we have asserted. 
For instance, the formerly much read “ Parliamentary Logic” 
by Hamilton is only a collection of expert maxims; it 
consists of clever, often Machiavellian, aphorisms by a well- 
versed orator and parliamentarian, and at times approaches 
mere cynicism: it is a kind of vade mecum for a parliamen- 
tary politician, nothing higher.’ 

Sir Thomas Erskine May produced the first edition of 
his book about half a century after Bentham’s first publica- 
tion on procedure : as we have said before, the exhaustive 
thoroughness of May’s work, and its admirable clearness and 
accuracy have made him the standard author upon parlia- 
mentary practice, and he has never yet been surpassed. But 
however great his superiority to Hatsell as a writer, he was, 


1W. G. Hamilton’s “Parliamentary Logick” (London, 1808). 
Pri M 
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like Hatsell, a pure empiric. The object of his book was 
to supply the needs of actual work : theoretical considerations 
did not enter into his scheme. In consequence his master- 
piece, in all its eleven editions and with all the enlarge- 
ments which it has received during its fifty years of life, has 
remained an empirical work. 

The books referred to practically exhaust the literature 
of the subject. The only other work which has any claim 
to be included is the notable ‘Essay on the Influence of 
Authority in matters of Opinion” by Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, a man of the highest eminence as an author, member 
of parliament and party leader. This unique book, written 
in the spirit of Mill’s system of thought, is a characteristic 
product of the later utilitarian philosophy: it is one of the 
rare endeavours to discuss a problem of political psychology. 
Lewis investigates the origin and justification of ‘ Authority” 
in the formation of the opinions of mankind, and in the 
course of his comprehensive philosophical discussion he raises 
the question of the applicability of the principle of autho- 
rity to the decisions of political bodies. To this question he 
devotes his seventh chapter, and he adds a further chapter on 
the relation of the principle of authority to the democratic 
principle, and to the representative system of government. 
In these two chapters Lewis makes a number of striking 
observations on parliamentary tactics, especially as to parties 
and as to the majority principle: they must be ascribed, 
no doubt, chiefly to the deep experiences of his own parlia- 
mentary and ministerial career, though he himself, following 
the traditions of his school, usually casts his arguments into 
a scholastic form and supports them by quotations from 
classical authors and. appeals to first principles. His book, 
however, is not concerned with parliamentary procedure 
on its own account. For the “Philosophical Radicals”’ 
the last word on the problem had already been spoken by 
Bentham. Nor has the great nineteenth century transforma- 
tion of the English parliamentary system and its procedure, 
so clearly manifested in the new order of business, led to 
any recent theoretical treatment of the constitutional problem 
of procedure. 


There is a marked difference between English methods 
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of treating constitutional science and those adopted in France 
and Germany, where there is a preference for rigorous sys- 
tem, general doctrines and theoretical investigation ; but the 
period during which English constitutional law was gradually 
adopted on the Continent produced few writers who took 
up the special problem of the forms and arrangement of 
- parliamentary procedure. The. first German teacher who 
grasped and pointed out its full importance was Robert v. 
Mohl. In one of his earliest works, that on the public law 
of Wiurtemberg, he took up the subject. No doubt his 
intimate study of Bentham’s ideas and writings guided his 
steps thither. In the monograph on the literature of English 
public law in his “Literatur und Geschichte der Staatswissen- 
schaften”’ he first indicated the authorities and works leading 
to an understanding of English parliamentary law: in his 
account of Bentham’s teaching, a part of his great work, he 
gives a detailed discussion of the “ Essay on Political Tactics.” 
The rise of the German parliament twice induced v. Mohl 
(in 1848 and 1875) to undertake a minute and fruitful literary 
treatment of the question of procedure.t_ Both his scientific 
and his political activity had the effect of bringing the theory 
and practice of German constitutional law immediately into 
relation with Bentham and English parliamentary practice as 
interpreted by him. 

The second German jurist who, in the early days of 
South German constitutionalism, took up the question of par- 
liamentary procedure, Mittermaier, may clearly be seen to 
have been dominated by Bentham’s doctrines.’ 

Let us, however, glance at the history of the way in 
which the order of business and procedure of the various 
European parliaments have been drawn up and developed ; 


1R. v. Mohl, “Geschichte und Literatur der Staatswissenschaften,”’ 
vol. i, p. 310; “ Wirttembergisches Staatsrecht” (1836), vol. i, p. 575; 
vol. iii., pp. 16, 627; “ Vorschlage zu einer Geschaftsordnung des verfassung - 
gebenden Reichstages” (1848); “Staatsrecht, Volkerrecht und Politik,” 
vol. i., pp. 281-321, 361-366; “‘ Zeitschrift fiir Staatswissenschaft, 1875,” 
PP: 39 S99. 

2 Mittermaier was the author of the article Geschdftsordnung in Rotteck 
and Welcker’s “Staatslexicon” (1878). His essay is worth reading even 
now. He treats the question by making a careful comparison between the 
procedure codes of the French and German chambers. 


M 2 
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we shall then find the most convincing evidence that Ben- 
tham’s views were the starting point and remained the chief 
source of European conceptions and legal notions on the 
subject of parliamentary procedure. 

The prospect of the opening of the States General in 
France aroused, in Bentham’s practical mind, a desire to 
help: he saw that the new assembly would have to begin 
by creating a procedure so as to equip itself for the work 
of constitution framing. He therefore wrote an essay on the 
subject, which at first made its way to France in _manu- 
script, was afterwards published in 1791 asa pamphlet, and 
still later was incorporated into the “Essay on Political 
Tactics” as its sixth chapter. Its object is to state the 
rational principles of a modus procedendi in a legislative 
assembly, referring to the scanty original information upon 
French ideas of procedure as appearing in the meetings of 
the provincial assemblies of 1787 and 1788, and comparing 
it with the main features of British practice. As we have 
already stated, Mirabeau became acquainted with Bentham’s 
Essay before its publication and had it issued in a French 
translation. 

In the introduction written by Bentham in 1791 for the 
first English version he laments that the event had shown 
how little French politicians had learnt from the work that 
had been placed at their service. His regrets may have 
been justified when he wrote, but they apply only to the very 
first period of French parliamentary history. The consti- 
tutions of France since 1791 and the practice of French 
parliaments furnish ample proof that many principles of 
British procedure, laid down by Bentham as rational, were 
incorporated into French law. 

It is quite true that in the French parliamentary system 
there were, from the very first, certain characteristic modes 
of procedure of an important nature, which are not to be 
traced to any English source. The most notable are the 
following :—The introduction of the notion of urgency, the 
special significance attached to the sub-divisions (bureaux) 
of the House in the organisation of its work and that of 
its committees, the entirely different political basis of the 
President’s office, the largeness of the quorum, the free use 
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of the form of previous question (question préalable). But, 
just as the whole external framework of the French con- 
stitution bears the impress of an English mould, so also 
does French parliamentary procedure, as for instance, in its 
adoption of three readings for proposed enactments, in its 
assertion of the principles of freedom of speech and free- 
dom of debate, and in the arrangement of the intercourse 
between the two houses of the legislature. 

It was, however, only too clear from the debates and 
the practical working of the Constituent Assembly, and 
afterwards of the Convention, how far the true spirit of the 
English parliamentary system had escaped its imitators in 
France. Above all the introduction and application of what 
Bentham called the “terrible’’ decrees of urgency proved 
the complete absence from the minds of the French poli- 
ticians of the time, of any feeling for one of the fundamental 
principles of parliamentary life, the protection of the 
minority. 

It is very characteristic of French methods that the 
theoretical importance of procedure was amply recognised 
in France, and that endeavours were made to incorporate 
in the constitution as many of its principles as possible, 
and thus to hedge them in with special guarantees. In the 
series of constitutions since 1789, there has, it is true, been 
a continuous curtailment of the procedure sections. The 
existing constitution has only one point left, that of Article V, 
which prescribes the publicity of the proceedings: all else 
is reserved for the free autonomy of the two houses, which 
are allowed to compile their own réglements. 

This is, no doubt, a return to the English pattern, when 
better understood. It would be most instructive to trace 
the relations between the developments of procedure in the 
parliaments of France and England; the adoption of the 
closure by the House of Commons was a step in the direc- 
tion of uniformity ; but in many points the French chamber 
has struck out a course of its own. In recent years it has 
cut down the number of readings, has given much greater 
scope to the initiative of private members, and has worked 
out a scheme, entirely different to the English, for the 
management of interpellations and the free political debates 
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arising from them. But a discussion of these questions 
would lead us too far.? 

It was through France that, during the nineteenth cen- 
tury the rules of procedure of the German legislative 
chambers were indirectly linked to those of the native land 
of parliamentary government. As in France, so also in the 
German states, the growth of procedure at once introduced 
variations in many points of arrangement and practice ; 
the influence of a living tradition from the old assemblies of 
estates is here and there traceable, especially in many of 
the precautions taken by governments and princes against 
the claims of the representatives of the people. 


1 There is, of course, no intention of going into any details as to the 
history of procedure in the French parliament. A few remarks, however, 
upon the points mentioned in the text may be useful. The first French 
constitution (3rd September 1791) contains in chapter III, s. 2, Art. 11, 
an outline of procedure as part of the constitution. There can be no 
mistake as to its being a copy from the English. Publicity of proceedings, 
printing of minutes, conversion of the Corps législatif into a Comité 
Général, with the vice-president in the chair, three readings to a proposed 
enactment, prohibition of re-introducing the same measure in the same 
session, all very concisely stated, are embodied in the constitution. The 
final clause only, introducing “urgency ” shows any French originality upon 
an important question of procedure. The Girondin constitution of 1793 
again deals with procedure (Titre VIJ, s. 3) in a detailed manner. The 
special French features of parliamentary management appear here for the 
first time in the organisation of bureaux, the question préalable, the pre- 
liminary discussion of all legislative projects, etc. The constitution of the 
24th of June 1793 lays down in Articles 39 to 52 rules as to the immunity 
of members and as to procedure, in its characteristic detailed and doctri- 
naire style. The constitution of the year HI again takes up the order of 
business as a part of the constitution, dealing with it at length in articles 
73 to 109, both bodies (the council of 550 and the council of seniors) being 
referred to. The charte constitutionelle of the 4th of June 1814, on the 
other hand contains only a few procedure regulations ; but some are very 
characteristic. The president of the chamber was to be nominated by the 
King; all amendments to laws must be assented to by the Crown; a 
demand by five members for a secret sitting was to be complied with. 
These rules are quite enough to show who was the spiritual father of this 
constitution. That of the 4th November 1848 again only includes a few 
points of procedure, such as the quorum, the principle of publicity, freedom 
of initiative and urgency; other matters are referred to the véglement. See, 
as to the whole subject, the text of the constitutions quoted, in Duguit- 
Monnier, “Les constitutions et les principales lois politiques de la France 
depuis 1789” (Paris, 1gor): also Esmein “Eléments de droit constitu- 
tionnel,” pp. 688 sqq.; E. Pierre, “ Traité de droit politique électoral et 
parlementaire” (1893, 2nd edn., 1903). 
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Mittermaier’s essay, above referred to, gives an excellent 
means of testing, for the German chambers formed in 1848, 
the truth of what has just been laid down. The universal 
dependence of German parliamentary systems upon _ the 
English pattern was most clearly seen by Dahlmann: in his 
“ Politik’’—probably the most admirable and influential work 
in the early literature of German Liberalism—he gives a short 
but compendious account of English parliamentary procedure 
and adds the noteworthy conclusion : “The wisdom of these 
forms of deliberation, the stages in the growth of which can 
be clearly traced in John Hatsell’s sober quartos, and the 
high degree of general applicability which they display, have 
been tested beyond their native country, and not only in 
the free States of North America. Mirabeau tried- to make 
use of them for his National Assembly, and the best German 
codes of parliamentary procedure can be traced to no other 
Source.” + 

What, then, are the fundamental lines of the theory of 
parliamentary procedure, as communicated through Bentham 
to the continent of Europe? The best answer is an analysis 
of his “Essay on Political Tactics.” ? 

As Robert v. Mohl said long ago, this treatise of Ben- 
tham’s is one of the best works of the great utilitarian. 
“Tt may be true,’”’ wrote v. Mohl, “that there are others of 
his writings in which he displays greater originality and 
creative ability, or applies his logical powers with more 
irresistible force: but nowhere is there more practical in- 
telligence, more polish, less sophistry.” The fact is that the 
“Essay” differs widely from Bentham’s other works by 
reason of its close connection with positive law. The eccen- 
tricity, which only too often disfigures his writings, is almost 
entirely absent: it only appears in a few passages, for 
instance in the somewhat grotesque proposal of a system of 
rewards and punishments intended to secure regular attend- 
ance, and in the crotchetty persistence with which he 
advocates his gigantic “table of motions.” 


1 F.C. Dahlmann, “ Die Politik auf den Grund und das Mass der gege- 
benen Zustande zuriickgefiihrt ” (Leipzig, 1847), pp. 72-79. ; 

2In the French edition, in which Bentham’s essay was chiefly distributed 
over Europe, the title is “ Tactique des assemblées politiques délibérantes.” 
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The “Essay” is divided into sixteen chapters of very 
different lengths ; the first is devoted to a general introduction 
dealing with the forms of a representative constitution, and 
then follow discussions upon the chief questions of procedure. 
He begins with the principle of the publicity of the pro- 
ceedings, and goes on to practical remarks on the time and 
place of assembly, on the share of members in the work, 
and on the office of president; the sixth chapter, a new 
edition of the earlier pamphlet already referred to, describes 
carefully the mode of proceeding in a political assembly in 
the formation of its decisions: the following chapters are 
occupied with the analysis of motions and laws, and their 
rational drawing up and promulgation. Finally come chap- 
ters upon debates, amendments, dilatory motions, voting and 
committees. 

The method of exposition which Bentham adopts is, of 
course, that of logical deduction, of which he had a com- 
plete mastery. The leading notions are stated, their content 
is investigated, and then sub-divided and further analysed. 
By way of illustration many references are given to French 
and British practice, more frequently to the latter only. But 
in truth his use of the deductive method is more apparent 
than real: on close inspection it may be seen that, in the 
formation of his ideas, Bentham is simply drawing upon an 
accurate and discriminating acquaintance with the historic 
parliamentary procedure of the House of Commons. The 
forms derived from English procedure are, no doubt, sub- 
jected to most minute and logical investigation, but they 
form the basis of the whole. In this work, more than in 
most of his writings, the penetrating utilitarian characteristics 
of Bentham’s critical method and thinking stand in a proper 
relation to the purely practical matter under treatment, and 
therefore add greatly to the illumination of the subject. 

Passing over Bentham’s general remarks on the utility 
and importance of the two chamber system—in itself an ex- 
cellent political discussion—his theory of parliamentary pro- 
cedure may be summarised under the following chief heads. 

The foundation and indispensable condition of the action 
of a parliament is stated by Bentham as the law of publicity, 
which he declares to be the fittest law for securing public 
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confidence. He adduces several direct arguments to prove 
the necessity of adopting this principle. By publicity the 
members of an assembly are constrained to perform their 
duty: by its help it is possible to secure the confidence of 
the people and their assent to the measures of the legis- 
lature : without it the governors cannot learn the wishes and 
needs of the governed! Further, in an elected assembly, 
renewed from time to time, publicity is absolutely necessary 
to enable the electors to act from knowledge, and it provides 
the assembly with the means of profiting by the information 
of the public. In his methodical way, Bentham concludes, 
in a separate section, by refuting all imaginable objections 
to publicity as a principle. 

The fundamental principle of publicity leads to a number 
of practical demands which Bentham works out systemati- 
cally. Chief amongst them is the securing of the fullest and 
most constant publicity for everything that happens or is to 


‘ Bentham’s remarks on these two points are among the best proofs of 
his deep political insight. His excellent description of the disadvantages 
which want of publicity entails, and of the advantages consequent upon its 
adoption should be eagerly read where pseudo-parliamentary government 
is used as a convenient means of maintaining the old absolutist powers 
and ideas. The whole chapter deserves reprinting: we must content our- 
selves with one passage. “In an open and free policy, what confidence 
and security—I do not say for the people, but for the governors themselves ! 
Let it be impossible that anything should be done which is unknown to the 
nation—prove to it that you neither intend to deceive nor to surprise—you 
take away all the weapons of discontent. The public will repay with 
usury the confidence you repose in it. Calumny will lose its force; it 
collects its venom in the caverns of obscurity, but it is destroyed by the 
light of day. That a secret policy saves itself from some inconveniences 
I will not deny; but I believe that, in the long run, it creates more than 
it avoids; and that of two governments, one of which should be con- 
ducted secretly and the other openly, the latter would possess a strength, a_ 
hardihood, and a reputation which would render it superior to all the 
dissimulations of the other.” Bentham aptly points out how even a well- 
meaning, enlightened government, without a sufficient measure of publicity, 
may gain for itself the most vehement opposition owing to the surprises it 
prepares; he refers to the examples to be found in the history of the 
Emperor Joseph II. 

2 Of course Bentham’s point of view showed him much to find fault 
with in the House of Commons of his time. But he points out, with 
perfect justice, that many of the defects in English parliamentary law, 
which were thus exposed, had been rendered harmless by the practice of 
the House. 
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happen in the House—an idea of the utmost importance 
and pertinency : unfortunately Bentham carries it to excess 
by proposing that all motions before the House and its 
regulations for the time being should at all times be kept 
literally before the eyes of the members by the help of large 
tables, upon which the text of the motions and rules 
should be displayed in letters legible at a great distance. 

From the postulate of complete publicity for all parlia- 
mentary action Bentham deduces his practical suggestions 
and rational principles for securing the full attendance of 
members of the House. 

The second great principle which underlies Bentham’s 
theory of procedure is that of the absolute impartiality of 
the president. To this end he lays down that there ought 
to be only one president, chosen for a long period of time, 
but that a substitute ought always to be available. Accord- 
ing to Bentham the president of a representative assembly 
has functions of two kinds: he is a judge as between indi- 
vidual members, and he is an agent of the whole assembly. 
In the first capacity he ought, in every instance, to be sub- 
ordinate, in the way of appeal, to the assembly itself: in 
the latter, he ought, in every instance, to be subject to the 
control of the assembly. In neither capacity ought he to 
possess any power the effect of which would be to give 
him any control over the will of the assembly. In order 
to enable him to act without partisanship as judge and exe- 
cutive officer, the president of a parliamentary body must be 
completely excluded from the field of parliamentary activity. 
If a member, he must no longer possess a member’s rights 
of making motions, of taking part in debate, and of giving 
a vote. None can bea judge whose whole demeanour is 
not raised above all suspicion of partisanship. ; 

It need scarcely be said that Bentham had~ arrived at 
this theory of parliamentary presidency by critical observa- 
tion of the position of the Speaker. “If we consider,” he 
says, “ what has been practised among different nations, we 
shall find that almost all these rules have been forgotten. 
The English system, which most nearly approaches to them, 
differs in an essential point. It allows the president to 
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deliberate and vote.” ! The growth of English practice was, 
as we have learnt, soon to give satisfaction to Bentham’s 
requirement. For more than two generations the Speaker 
has been the very incarnation of parliamentary impartiality. 

The third of Bentham’s fundamental principles concerns 
the forms of parliamentary procedure themselves; he points 
to the necessity for a precise separation, both in form and 
in substance, between the different stages in the formation 
of the will of a political assembly, and for a strict observance 
of the definite logical order of these stages. Proposition, 
debate as a means of expressing the views of members, 
and voting are to be kept from intermixture. They must 
follow strictly in order, and must be governed by a fur- 
ther rule, namely, that of the unity of each parliamentary 
action. The only rational course is to debate one question, 
to ascertain the will of the House upon one matter, at a 
time. The commingling of different subjects in debate is 
as objectionable as the confusion of separate stages in the 
formation of a decision.2. The practical requisites laid down- 
by Bentham—the rule that all motions and amendments 
must be drawn up in writing, the definite mode of drawing 
up laws, and dividing them into clauses—are but logical 
inferences from this principle. 

The fourth fundamental principle in Bentham’s. theory 
is a demand for complete freedom of speech. Bentham 
extends this notion in a remarkable way, saying that com- 
plete freedom of speech only exists when each member is 
allowed to speak as often as he wishes. From this point 


‘Bentham also regards the Speaker’s casting vote as a mistake, pre- 
ferring the rule semper presumitur pro negante, or in cases of election, a 
resort to lot. 

2 The detailed accounts given by Bentham of the practice in French 
provincial assemblies and the course of proceeding in the States General 
of 1789 are very interesting; in the last-named body statements of reasons 
followed the giving of votes instead of preceding them. Bentham argues 
convincingly that this practice, so contrary to all rational rules of 
conducting business, was an unconscious result of the strong influence 
exerted upon French parliamentary procedure by the eighteenth century 
jurists. In English courts of justice it is still the rule that the judges first 
give their votes and then state their reasons at length. Bentham, with 
great clearness and insight, adduces good reasons to show why this order 
is both logical and practical in the case of judicial decisions (loc. cit. p. 345). 
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of view he disapproves of every kind of external expedient 
for quickening the rate of work in the legislative machine, 
from a decret d’urgence down to the simple prohibition of 
repeated speaking. On the contrary, he maintains, the prin- 
ciple of freedom of speech is not satisfied unless the rules, 
within certain limits, allow the opposition several chances 
of prolonging a debate. 

The formation of a united will is the object for which 
every parliamentary body exists. It is a priori conceivable 
that, to this end, the complete agreement of all members of 
the assembly might be demanded. As, however, with human 
nature such as it is, unanimity can only seldom be attained, 
even in bodies of a moderate size, it is a common custom 
to attribute to the united will of the majority the same effect 
as would be given to that of the whole body. By this train 
of thought Bentham arrives at the principle of the majority 
as a theoretical basis for parliamentary government : it seems 
so obvious to the great rationalist that he does not feel the 
necessity of describing or analysing this fundamental right 
of the majority. ‘“ How far soever the will of the simple 
majority may be from the really universal will, it is nearer 
to it than the contrary will.” 

The foregoing series of main principles comprises 
Bentham’s whole theory of the order of business and_ pro- 
cedure of parliament. They are enunciated as if they were 
deduced from the “Idea of a political assembly”; but, to 
tell the truth, they are nothing but the results of a discrimi- 
nating study of the characteristics of the British Parliament 
at the end of the eighteenth century: the utilitarian stand- 
point is maintained with sufficient clearness to enable Bentham 
to take a critical measure of the positive law, and to detect 
the divergence of certain elements in English parliamentary 
procedure from the universal and rational standard. It was 
in the theoretical shape given to it by Bentham, admirable in 
clearness and consistency, that English parliamentary proce- 
dure was introduced to Continental notice, was received into 
constitutional theory, and became effective as an important 
component in the formation of Continental constitutional 
practice. 
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CHAPTER II 


THEORY OF THE ORDER OF BUSINESS 


EARING in mind the fundamental dependence of 
Bentham’s theory of procedure upon the historical 
conditions of the House of Commons, it is easy to see on 
what lines a critical attempt to solve the problem of a par- 
liamentary order of business must now be conducted. No 
doubt the main principles laid down by Bentham are still 
perfectly sound: they are based upon the experiences of 
English parliamentary life gathered in its five hundred years 
of growth ; they express to perfection the technical require- 
ments for the formation of the will of a legislative assembly 
and for the state action of such a body. They rest ultimately 
upon the elementary psychology of human combination for 
action, and on the elementary necessities of any arrangement.! 
But here too, as in all conceptions which explain and arrange 
the life of the state, theory must not grow rigid; when 
treating of phenomena which are subject to historic growth 
it must be capable of development and must be developed. 
Let us then review our steps and examine Bentham’s 
theory and the constitutional doctrine as to the order of 
business in the light of the progress of parliamentary govern- 
ment in England—for the present in England only—during 
the nineteenth century. Certain salient facts will at once 
present themselves to our minds, indicating the elements in 
the problem of procedure which have been modified by 
recent political developments, and the points in which the 
constitutional theory of parliamentary procedure has itself 
been subjected to alteration and extension. 


1 The psychological elements in parliamentary government may, having 
regard to the small variation in the psychic factors of human nature over 
long periods of history, be looked upon as tolerably stable. Of course 
differences in the stage of civilisation produce large variations, as also do 
national peculiarities, upon which the efficiency of parliamentary govern- 


ment is largely dependent. 
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There are, ultimately, two vital features of political life to 
which no attention was paid in framing the traditional 
doctrine of the order of business, but which have long since 
acquired the greatest importance both in theory and in 
practice. In the first place stands the problem of the gene- 
ral relation of the Government, the custodians of executive 
power, to Parliament, and in particular the special relation 
of the Ministry to the conduct, arrangement and leadership 
of parliamentary business. Secondly comes the question of 
the relation of the parties to the rules of business, the 
problem of reconciling the rule of the majority with the pro- 
tection of the minority. These two questions, in the course 
of the nineteenth century, forced their way to the front, 
first in England and then—details are unnecessary—to a 
greater or less degree in most of the European states which 
are governed on constitutional principles: in combination 
they presented a new problem in politics and constitutional 
law, one of the greatest difficulty, and with the most far- 
reaching ramifications. It is hardly too much to assert that 
the question raised by their joint appearance was the only 
new problem of importance which confronted European con- 
stitutionalism in the second half of the nineteenth century. 

It need not be said that the old theory, as expounded 
by Bentham, contains no reference to the difficulty just 
referred to: indeed, when the theory was launched the 
political conditions which lead to it were practically non- 
existent. It must be admitted that by Bentham’s time the 
growth of parliamentary government had made considerable 
progress ; but the period of his political maturity fell just 
in the years occupied by the protracted fight between 
George III and the Whig oligarchy; it witnessed the poli- 
tical transformation, which, in despite of all the King’s 
efforts, had the effect of extinguishing the will of the Crown 
as an independent component in the life of the state: it was 
the time when the substitution of trusted agents of the parlia- 
mentary majority for real servants of the Crown was finally 
accomplished. It is a remarkable fact that Bentham, like 
the majority of his contemporaries, was blind to the full 
constitutional significance of the great changes which had, 
step by step, been effected in the nature of the English 
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Ministry since 1688. The relation of the Government, the 
ministers, to the House of Commons as the predominant 
will-forming power in legislation and policy is only slightly 
alluded to in the “Essay on Political Tactics.” Hence the 
absence of any dogmatic discussion of this relation, which 
in the nineteenth century became so important. The political 
apparatus by means of which English ministries of the ancien 
régime conducted their parliamentary campaigns was, of 
course, clear both to Bentham and to all his contemporaries ; 
it was, indeed, so clear that the coming problem of a 
sharply formulated machinery of parliamentary government 
was completely hidden from him. The ultimate reason why 
he missed it was that in the time of George III the system 
of parliamentary party government was not yet so fully 
matured as to have shown its final results. ‘The enemy” 
to Bentham was the King—George III—against whom as 
“corrupter general” he was ceaselessly contending in his 
pamphlets. As opposed to him, Parliament, though tempo- 
rarily corrupted and misled, appeared to the Radicals, of 
whom Bentham was one of the foremost pioneers, to be 
the instrument of the popular will, the means of thwarting 
the selfish purposes of the sovereign. Thus the theory of 
procedure and the order of business presented itself to 
him as the science of the tactics and needs of a political 
body always on its guard and armed for defence against an 
external foe. True, the reign of George III is the classic 
period of party struggle among the members of the English 
oligarchy ; but in the course of this work we have had 
many occasions for noting the peculiar character of all the 
parliamentary factions of the ancien régime. The social 
homogeneity of the ruling classes, their ardent patriotism and 
the inherited feeling of responsibility in the power-holding 
section of society were enough to ensure the smooth running 
of the parliamentary machine and the regular despatch of 
its business ; there was no risk of its failing to perform its 
duties to the state. 

Thus in Bentham’s theory the law and practice of Par- 
liament is, in the first instance, a system historically deter- 
mined ; it is an analysis of the claims and needs of corporate 
action constructed, psychologically speaking, a posteriori, and 
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can only be applied without reserve to the internal arrange- 
ment of an assembly, the special character of which is 
one of social and political uniformity, in which therefore it 
is safe to reckon upon the formation of a corporate will. 
Nothing can be more illuminating than one of the few 
passages in which Bentham refers to political parties. In 
his analysis of the subject of three readings he defends 
this institution of English positive law, and endeavours to 
justify it by arguments to prove its reasonableness. If a 
single debate, he urges, were to decide the adoption of a 
law great heat and animosity would be produced ; but if it 
is known that a first victory is not sufficient—that the 
struggle must be renewed a second and a third time—strength 
is reserved, ‘and the party in the minority, which gradually 
sees that its ultimate defeat approaches, gives way to it with 
the more moderation, inasmuch as it has been allowed every 
opportunity of preventing it.” ? 

It will be seen how Bentham regarded the tactics and 
modes of thought of political parties. It never entered his 
mind that there might be absolutely irreconcileable parties, 
which would only be spurred on by defeat to fresh exertions, 
that there might be minorities who would never submit 
without trying every conceivable means of carrying their 
wishes into effect. When Bentham wrote, the memory of 
the fierce party antagonisms and religious struggles of the 
seventeenth century had long since faded away, and, as yet, 
there had arisen no new real party divisions, corresponding 
to radical, complete severances of whole classes or sections 
of the nation from the rest. There was an entire absence 
of the conditions which raise the intensity of the political 
struggle to its highest pitch, when—as the events of the 
nineteenth century proved in Great Britain before all other 
countries—the arrangements and forms of Parliament become 
both the weapons and the object of battle. In Bentham’s 
day, the parties, notwithstanding their antagonism on certain 
questions, were filled with the same sentiment towards the 
state, and possessed it in the same degree. The periodical 
transfer of the majority from one party to the other, com- 
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pared in the nineteenth century to the swing of a pendulum, 
and the consequent changes in the Government, did not leave 
the minority hopeless, and there was, therefore, no sting in 
the victory of a temporary majority. Nor was the social 
equality of the two parties less effective : it prevented party 
rule from implying helpless subjection of the minority to the 
will of the Government over the whole range of public life. 
Self-government in local administration remained undisturbed 
for hundreds of years, and removed almost the whole of 
the management of town and- country life from the sphere 
of action of the parliamentary majority: the situation was 
entirely different from that in one of the Continental parlia- 
mentary states with a centralised administrative organisation. 
Finally, English party government seldom called upon the 
majority to insist upon the absolute performance of its will 
at all costs. The whole atmosphere of acquiescence, with 
which English party life has surrounded all questions affect- 
ing the current requirements of state life, has limited the 
necessity for struggles a outrance to a few critical points of 
politics. Moreover, the feeling of the universal benefit con- 
ferred, as a rule, by strenuous and powerful opposition is 
one which centuries of experience have worked into the very 
flesh and blood of the English nation. Over and over again 
it has been seen that the energetic resistance of a mino- 
rity has roused the entire country to take part in political 
life, and has brought a whole subject up for discussion 
in all its aspects: hasty measures have been checked, and 
proposals for large alterations in the law have been modi- 
fied by way of compromise, and in the end have been 
only partially carried out. 
The feeling of the need for opposition and the experi- 
ences which support it have led to the characteristic tendency 
of English procedure which finds expression in the strong 
emphasis placed on the protection of the minority. It is inter- 
esting, in this connection, to quote the words with which, 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, an experienced 
Liberal statesman referred to the treatment of minorities. 
In discussing the safeguards against the dangers caused by 
the acceptance of the majority principle, Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis says, “Another check upon the majority of a 
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deliberative assembly is derived from the forms of its 
proceedings. These forms are generally so arranged, as to 
secure to the minority the power of stating their objections 
both to the principle and details of every measure proposed 
for adoption by the assembly, and of retarding its progress 
by adverse criticism, and the moving of amendments. The 
forms of the English House of Commons are avowedly 
contrived for the protection of minorities; and they are so 
effectual for their purpose as frequently to defeat the will of 
the great body of the House, and to enable a few members 
to resist, at least for a time, a measure desired by the 
majority.” * 

The whole system of political tactics had, of course, to 
be altered when a change took place in its chief premiss 
—the nature of English parties, and the resulting position 
of the Government in the House of Commons. We know 
that the formation of the compact irreconcileable Irish Home 
Rule party actually brought about such a change. But 
even before this epoch-making event the altered relation of 
the Government to the House had produced many changes 
in the order of business. The complete and final establish- 
ment of strict parliamentary party government took place 
at a time when, in spite of the extension of the franchise, 
the old historic parties retained much of their old character : 
it produced, among other results, a cheerful acceptance _of 
the parliamentary Ministry as the leaders of the House; 
they came to be regarded as its directing will power in the 
arrangement and carrying on of its business. By slow 
degrees the rules of procedure were made more subservient 
to the needs of the Government. The time and strength of 
the House of Commons came more and more to be regarded 
as the time and strength of the government of the state. 
Such is the true meaning of the reforms in procedure 
effected between 1832 and 1878. The change was slow, and 
was never so radical as to endanger the political founda- 
tion of English procedure, the ample scope left to the action 
of the minority. The chief growth in Government influ- 
ence upon the conduct of parliamentary business was in the 
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direction of a greater assumption of initiative, at the expense 
of private members on both sides of the House. The order 
of business began to take the shape of an effective instru-- 
ment of government, a working apparatus for the Ministry. 
But it was still based upon the historical foundation of con- 
currence and mutual ‘fair play”’ between the parties. 

The incursion of obstruction put an end to this, and 
made it necessary to abandon the old conception of the order 
of business: it had ceased to be a means of parliamentary 
party government used by a governing class, representa- 
tive of the whole nation and possessed of like feelings for 
the state in all its particular groups: it had to be changed 
once more into a means of asserting power. But now the 
enemy was within, not without. The Irish attacked the 
legal basis of the Empire, and therefore the very existence 
of the Imperial Parliament. Under the pressure of political 
events the order of business was transformed into an instru- 
ment of coercion against an adversary held, against his will, 
in the Union and in Parliament. 

Hence came the great impulse to the further changes im 
the system of procedure which we have traced in detail. 
above. The obstruction of the Irish was, no doubt, over-- 
come, but the spirit of obstruction survived. And by its side: 
there arose a kind of non-political obstruction ; the volume 
of business was growing incessantly larger, the number of 
members taking an active share in the work of the House 
was constantly increasing, and parliamentary activity was 
stimulated in all directions and to such an extent as to 
cause serious delay in the transaction of the affairs of the 
state. The first result was to cause the Government to 
be invested with still further privileges in respect of the 
time and arrangement of parliamentary business. But the 
difficulties were only lessened, not by any means overcome. 
And it cannot be ignored that, from the time of the great 
Home Rule controversy, there has been a permanent intensi- 
fication of the sharpness of party contrasts, though its strength 
has varied from time to time. The South African policy of 
the Imperialists, the semi-religious struggles upon the Educa- 
tion question, the revival of agrarian controversies, the recent 
nation-shaking discussion called forth by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
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Imperialist Tariff policy, and finally the long duration of 
the Conservative party régime, have all strengthened the 
spirit of resistance to the majority and in turn have driven 
the Government to make the fullest use of its power. 

Such is the political atmosphere in which the latest 
procedure reforms have been produced. As above shown, 
they are to be regarded as the extreme conclusions which 
English parties have drawn from the inexorable logic of the 
system of parliamentary government. They are at the same 
time indispensable as a protection to the system, enabling it 
to maintain its efficiency. Only as such can they or ought 
they to be regarded. Thus the order of business has grown 
to be an instrument of government, at the present day one 
which has become essential. The reforms of the eighties 
were directed only against the Irish enemy in the House: 
but the closure, the parliamentary “ guillotine,’ in short all 
the weapons in the arsenal of an impatient majority, were 
soon applied to the carrying of purely English measures 
against keen party resistance. Such action amounts to an 
admission of the sheer technical necessity of the modern 
form of procedure: the House of Commons, like the parlia- 
ments of all other modern great states, needs it in order to 
cope with the overloading which it has to bear, in order to 
counteract the dissipation of strength caused by the splitting 
up of modern party life, which, in its turn, has arisen from 
the infinite divergence of social and economic interests at 
the present day. 

Focussing once more the results of our retrospect we 
may arrive at certain important conclusions which will be 
useful in the search for a solution of the problem set before 
us. The political development of our own day has laid 
bare—in the first instance in England, and then in nearly 
all the constitutional states of Europe—the conventional 
foundation of parliamentary government. Parliamentary 
conventions appear above all in the forms of parliamentary 
action, in the limitations to party strategy imposed by the 
inviolable bounds of the rules and in the tacit agreement 
among all who take part in parliamentary life to handle these 
rules in a reasonable way. It has further appeared that, 
though the observance of these conventions does, to a certain 
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_ extent, depend upon the social character of the membership, 
a far more important consideration remains: parliamentary 
conventions are only effective, and the parliamentary govern- 
ment which they support is only possible, when there is an 
acceptance of the constitutional basis upon which state and 
parliament are founded. Irreconcileable parties, which oppose 
an existing union of states or stand for a subordination of 
state to church, parties which reject the whole framework of 
society, or which draw their life from a principle only less 
deep and powerful than that of religion, the principle of 
nationality, are all in mortal conflict—latent if not apparent, 
possibly unconscious for long periods—with the conven- 
tions of parliament; they are, therefore, knowingly or un- 
knowingly attacking parliamentary government itself, at all 
events in the form known to the constitution. Obstruction 
is, in reality, nothing less than a repudiation of the existing 
constitution of the country, intensified to the point of deny- 
ing the right of its parliament to exist, and expressed in 
a conscious misuse of the forms and principles of procedure 
essential to the efficiency of parliamentary action. Except 
within these rules, conventions and forms parliamentary 
work is impossible: without their protection there is no 
security that the political assimilation necessary for the 
sustenance of the parliamentary organism can be obtained. 
It was no mere coincidence that the assault on the British 
constitution by the principle of nationality brought obstruc- 
tion to maturity. On looking round in Europe, wherever 
we see a similar spectacle, we find that it is almost always 
a conflict of nationalities, a struggle against existing unions 
of states which has brought it forth. 

There may, then, be political feelings of such depth as 
to threaten the allegiance of an individual to the state in 
which he lives; his political views may have deeper and 
firmer roots than his patriotism; they may spring from 
religious emotion, or from a feeling of nationality; in the 
future, perhaps, a craving for social or economic equality 
may produce the same effect: in all such cases the majority 
principle, a fundamental convention upon which all parlia- 
mentary government is built, must needs begin to lose its 
moral force. At the same time and to the same degree the 
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principle of protection for the minority begins to suffer from 
decay. There is a total collapse of the system of ideas of 
representative government, based as it is on understandings 
and a common loyalty, which find in the principles and 
forms of parliamentary procedure their most refined and sub- 
limated expression. 

From this point of view we may assign to the order of 
business in a national representative assembly its special signi- 
ficance in regard to the general constitutional and_ political 
situation. It is, as it were, a political pressure-gauge, indicating 
the tension in the parliamentary machine and thence in the 
whole organism of the state. An attack upon any of the great 
fundamental principles which we have learnt to recognise 
as the theoretical bases of procedure is a danger signal. If 
equality among members, or publicity of the proceedings, or 
freedom of speech, or the majority principle is consciously 
challenged by one of the constituents of parliamentary life, 
we have an indication of the existence of some serious 
internal defect in the life of the state. This observation, as 
many incidents in the political history of the nineteenth 
century have proved, leads to the important theoretical result 
that the order of business of a parliament is a matter falling 
entirely within the province of law. If we enquire as to the 
position which it occupies in the whole system of public 
law, we must begin by observing that the law of parliamen- 
tary procedure is not of uniform texture. Many of its rules 
and principles express the general requisites for the existence 
of representative government and summarise the conditions 
necessary for the action of a national representative assembly 
which exercises, or at least shares in, the supreme functions 
of the state: these rules belong therefore, theoretically speak- 
ing, to constitutional law, whether they are embodied in the 
fundamental laws of the state or not. To this class belong 
the principles of equality of members, freedom of speech, 
freedom to choose a president, the impartiality of the chair, 
and also the forms and principles which in a bicameral 
system regulate the intercourse between the two houses 
of the legislature. Above all it is a matter of constitu- 
tional law that, within the broad framework provided by 
the principles just stated, a parliament should possess the 
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unfettered right of regulating its procedure by autonomous 
ordinances, 

The sum total of the autonomous ordinances constitutes 
the secoad, essentially different, section of procedure law. 
Their obect is to lay down the technical rules needed for 
the carrying on of parliamentary work; the regulations and 
forms which they prescribe must of necessity, wherever a 
represenative assembly acts as a healthy and vigorous 
organ of government, be such as to assist the executive 
in providing with regularity for the vital wants of the state. 
That is their main object, but no matter of principle is 
involved in them. They are merely the results of translating 
into action the constitutional elements of procedure, deduc- 
tions from them and methods of carrying them out. In a 
well-arranged constitutional state they can therefore never 
have the force of constitutional principles, they are not to 
ke regarded as primary public law, existing as ends in 
themselves. The purely technical law of parliamentary pro- 
cedure is a secondary branch, a means to a definite end. 
We may therefore state as a theoretical conclusion that 
change in the purely technical part of the order of business 
should be elastic, subject only to conditions which can be 
complied with without difficulty. 

It must, however, never be forgotten that in the practical 
application of any theoretical results regard must invariably 
be had to the actual political circumstances of the case, 
to the true ‘ constitution” of the state with which we 
are concerned. Parliamentary government as a system of 
law is intimately connected with parliamentary government 
regarded as a political system determined by history and 
by national and social characteristics. As the nature of the 
political functions of a parliament is determined, primarily, 
by such considerations, so also, though secondarily, are the 
corresponding functions of the law of its procedure. Hence 
the important problem how to alter the provisions of a code 
of procedure, like the question what can be expected from 
such a code, is not to be solved theoretically as a matter of 
constitutional law but practically as a matter of politics. 

Returning to our metaphor, we have next to observe that 
a pressure-gauge may be either badly constructed in the 
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first instance or may become worn out : in both cases it will 
act badly as an indicating apparatus. By analogy we remark 
that an order of business may sin against the theoretical 
rules which ought to be followed in every parliament or may 
become antiquated: if so, it may lead to the reult that 
tensions in the body politic, not dangerous in themselves, 
may act with undue violence or bring about and prolong 
political disadvantages which circumstances do na really 
warrant. In such a case, not only is reform in the law of 
procedure called for; we may be confident that it will be 
followed by a rapid improvement in political health. But 
he would, on the other hand, be a clumsy, nay a crimmally 
ignorant engineer, who hoped to overcome dangerous pres- 
sures of the steam in his machine, faithfully indicated by the 
pressure-gauge, by tinkering at it so as to cause it to give 
false readings, or, worse still, dispensing with it altogether. 
Applying the metaphor, it would be a fatal mistake for < 
statesman, confronted by serious and deepseated shortcomings 
or political strains in the affairs of the nation, to attempt 
to put everything right by reforms in procedure, which would 
prevent opposition from coming to the surface and would 
otherwise injure the spirit of parliamentary government and 
the very essence of parliamentary procedure. Again, parties 
and politicians who attack faults in the constitution of the 
state by using the technical arrangements of parliamen- 
tary action as tools, not for the work of the state, but for 
political warfare, should realise what they are doing: they 
are giving the rules of procedure a fictitious importance, 
treating them as if they were political ends, instead of 
means only; they must take into account that thus they 
may be injuring, destroying, annihilating, those elements of 
the order of business which do exist for their own sake, 
which are, in truth, parts of the constitution itself. It 
may be, it often will be, the case that obstruction is taken 
up for this very purpose, with the express object of attack- 
ing the constitution. It is a question which may well be 
raised, but can hardly receive a theoretical answer, whether 
it is at all conceivable that struggles involving the existence 
or destruction of a state or of a union of states can be 
carried through under the forms of parliamentary government. 
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Philosophic theories cannot decide whether a given state 
of affairs falls under one head or the other: it is for the 
practical statesman to judge whether he has to face a 
reform in the procedure of the representative assembly or a 
reform in the constitution of the state. But a clear theo- 
retical analysis of the problem raised by parliamentary 
government and the law of its forms, an analysis such as 
has here been attempted in the classic instance of England, 
may render important service to him in his decision. It 
may teach him to recognise what is indispensable for 
enabling parliamentary institutions to discharge their appro- 
priate functions, and rightly to appreciate both the funda- 
mental conditions of efficiency in parliamentary procedure 
and the limits to what it can perform. 
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BY 


SIR. COURTENAY JEBERYT, KCoF. 


INCE the publication of Dr. Redlich’s book in 1905 
three important changes have been made in the pro- 
cedure of the House of Commons—alteration of the hours 
of sitting, extension of the system of standing committees, 
and improvement in the mode of taking divisions. 

References to the need for improvement of parliamentary 
procedure were made during the general election of 1906, 
and when the new parliament met in February of that year 
no time was lost in bringing forward proposals for that 
purpose. On the 28th of February 1906 the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Asquith, moved the appointment of a 
select committee “to consider the question of procedure in 
the House of Commons, and to report as to the amendment 
of the existing rules, and upon any new rules which they 
may consider desirable for the efficient despatch of business.’ 

The motion followed precisely the terms of that adopted 
at the instance of Sir Michael Hicks Beach on the 22nd of 
February 1886. After some debate the motion was carried 
without a division. On the 15th of March a committee of 
fifteen were nominated, and the committee appointed as their 
chairman Sir Henry Fowler, an experienced veteran in par- 
liamentary business. It was understood that they would 
exercise their power of presenting interim reports, and of 
thus submitting their conclusions in successive portions or 
chapters. 

The first report of the committee was presented on the 
22nd of March 1906,” and recommended changes in the time- 
table devised by Mr. Balfour in 1902. There was a general 
agreement that the time-table of 1902 had not worked well. 


1 Parliamentary Debates (152), 1153. 
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It was notorious that the plan was due in some measure 
to the difficulties experienced by Government Whips. The 
parliament of 1900 was not a very hard-working body. 
Attendance was slack, especially towards the beginning and 
end of the week. The arrangement which suited many 
members best was one which would absolve them from 
attendance except when critical divisions were to be expected, 
and which would fix the probable time for those divisions 
at some points conveniently before and comfortably after the 
usual dinner-hour. The “interruptions” at 7.30 and at 
midnight provided such points. But they also provided 
points up to which a dilatory talker was tempted to prolong 
his speech, knowing that, if he succeeded in reaching them, 
further progress would be inevitably suspended. Nor was 
it easy to bring back the strayed revellers after dinner. Old 
parliamentary hands, on both sides of the House, had always 
felt doubtful about the dinner-hour experiment. ‘ Domestic 
felicities”” have their attraction, but Mr. Gladstone and _ his 
predecessors in the office of Prime Minister knew what they 
were about when they severely tabooed dress clothes on the 
Treasury bench. Nine, or even ten, o’clock was found 
inconveniently early for deserting a cosy home or a hospitable 
house, and difficulties arose during the evening sitting, 
especially when a perverse Opposition’ took to claiming 
divisions at unorthodox hours. 

The parliament of 1906 was found to contain a smaller 
proportion of habitual diners out than its predecessor, a 
larger number who were content with a frugal and hasty 
meal within the precincts. And it soon appeared! that the 
members of this parliament were set on two things : first, 
a postponement of the hour of meeting, which, under the 
system of 1902, trenched severely on necessary morning 
work at Government offices, in committee, in the city, or 
at home; and, secondly, fixing of the hour of rising at a 
time when the man of small or moderate means could make 
sure of getting home with the help of a public conveyance. 
But they were also full of zeal for work, and the problem 
was to combine shorter parliamentary hours with sufficient 


1 See the debate of February 28, 1906. Parliamentary Debates (152), 
1159-60, 1164, 1175, 1181, 1187. 
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time for necessary parliamentary work. The problem was 
solved by a sacrifice of the hour and a half which Mr. Balfour 
had given to dinner. And so the committee recommended, 
and the House agreed upon, abandonment of the system of 
double sittings, and reversion to a single sitting which, as 
the result of a compromise, was eventually fixed to begin at 
2.45, and to end, normally, at 11. 

The report of the committee described the arrangements 
then existing under the rules of 1902 and made the follow- 


ing recommendations :— 

(1) That instead of double sittings there be single sittings, beginning 
at 3 p.m. and ending at 11.30 p.m., except for unopposed or 
certain exempted business; that 12.30 o'clock be substituted for 
1 o'clock in subsection (2) of Standing Order 1; and that there 
should be a brief informal suspension of business, such suspension 
to terminate at 8.30; 

(2) That the asking of questions should commence immediately after 
private business is disposed of, or in any case at 3.15 p.m., and 
end at 4 p.m., except as to the questions mentioned in subsection 
(3) of Standing Order 9; 

(3) That opposed private business, which would, under Standing 
Order 8, be postponed to an evening sitting, and any motion for 
adjournment, which would, under Standing Order 10, stand over 
to an evening sitting, be taken at 8.30 o’clock, the business which 
would otherwise be then under consideration being postponed for 
that purpose ; 

(4) That the Deputy Chairman of Ways and Means, as well as the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, be empowered to take the chair, 
as Deputy Speaker, under Standing Order 1; 

(5) That unofficial members’ motions and bills now taken at evening 
sittings be given precedence at 8.30 p.m. at those sittings, but 
that no opposed private business other than that then under 
consideration be taken after 9.45 p.m. ; 

(6) That Friday be the day for the short sitting ; 

(7) That, on Friday, 5 be substituted for 5.30 as the hour for ending 
the sitting, and that there should be no suspension during the 
sitting. 

This first report of the select committee was taken into 
consideration on the znd of April 1906, when the Prime 
Minister, Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, moved a series of 
amendments of standing orders which were based upon, 


but did not precisely follow, the recommendations of the 
committee.} 

The first question raised by the Government amendments 
was whether the House should revert to the old practice of 


! Parliamentary Dace (155), 195-7. 
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having a short sitting on Wednesday instead of on Friday. 
In 1902, when Friday was substituted for Wednesday as the 
“private members” day, many of the older members on 
both sides of the House were against the substitution, 
regarding it as an unnecessary concession to “ week-enders”’ 
which removed a useful break in the week’s work. There 
was a similar division of opinion in 1906. A majority of 
the committee were in favour of retaining Friday for the 
short sitting. The Prime Minister was personally in favour 
of reverting to Wednesday, and moved an amendment to 
that effect, but left the point as an open question to be 
decided by the House. After a debate and a division, which 
did not proceed on party lines, the majority of the House 
pronounced in favour of Friday. And the short Friday 
sitting owed its retention, not to the fashionable “ week- 
ender,’ but to the large class of hard-worked men who 
require an interval at the end of the week for attending to 
their legitimate business elsewhere. 

As to the hours of sitting on other days, the Govern- 
ment proposed that on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday there should be a single instead of a double 
sitting, and that this sitting should begin at 2.45, and end, 
normally, at 11.15, except for unopposed and “ exempted ”’ 
business. But Mr. W. Redmond having moved an amend- 
ment to substitute 3 for 2.45, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the committee, a compromise was arrived at 
by retaining 2.45 for the commencement and substituting 
ir o'clock for 11.15 as the normal ending of opposed 
business.? 

For the purposes of dinner, the committee had recom- 
mended a “ brief informal suspension of business”’ terminating 
at 8.30, in fact, reversion to the arrangement which, before 
1902, used to be known as “ the Speaker’s chop,” and under 
which the Speaker used to leave the chair for an undefined 
interval between 8 and 9. But the House took a sterner 
view and declined to sanction this. Accordingly, the sitting 
is, under the existing practice, unbroken from its commence- 
ment to its termination, and when the Speaker retires for 
his dinner his place is taken either by the Chairman of 
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Committees or by the Deputy Chairman. For this purpose 
the rules were so altered as to enable the Deputy Chairman, 
as well as the Chairman, to act as Deputy Speaker. Nor is 
there any interval for the Speaker’s luncheon on Friday. 

These alterations involved several technical and conse- 

quential amendments of standing orders, but all the necessary 
amendments were adopted in the course of a two days’ 
debate on the 2nd and 3rd of April 1906,' and it was 
resolved at the conclusion of the debate that the amendments 
of the standing orders should not take effect until after the 
Easter recess, which was then approaching. The House 
reassembled after Easter on Tuesday, the 24th of April, and 
on that day met at 2.45 for a single sitting, in accordance 
with the new rules. 

The effect of the changes made by the House in April 

1906 may be stated as follows :— 

(1) On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday there 
are single sittings, beginning at 2.45 p.m. and end- 
ing at 11 p.m. except for unopposed or ‘‘ exempted ”’ 
business. There is no interval for dinner, and at 
11.30 p,m. the House automatically stands adjourned, 
unless exempted business is then in progress. 

(2) On these days the time for asking questions begins 
immediately after private business is disposed of, or 
in any case at 3 p.m., and ends at 3.45 p.m. except 
as to the questions mentioned in subsection (3) of 
Standing Order 9. 

(3) Opposed private business which, before 1906, would, 
under Standing Order 5, have been postponed to an 
evening sitting, and any motion for adjournment 
which would, under Standing Order 10, have stood 
over to an evening sitting, is taken at 8.15 p.m., 
the business which would otherwise be then under 
consideration being postponed for that purpose. A 
count-out is not allowed between 8.15 and 9.15 p.m. 

(4) The Deputy Chairman of Ways and Means, as well 
as the Chairman of Ways and Means, is empowered 
to take the chair, as Deputy Speaker, under Stand- 
ing Order 1. 


' Pavliamentary Debates (155), igesane. 381-408. 
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(5) Unofficial members’ motions and bills previously 
taken at the evening sitting of any day are now 
given precedence at 8.15 on that day, but no 
opposed private business can be taken after 9.30 
other than that then under consideration. 

(6) Friday remains the day for a short sitting. 

(7) On Friday 5 is substituted for 5.30 as the time for 
“interrupting ’’ opposed business, and 5.30 for 6 as 
the time for adjournment, and there is no informal 
interval for luncheon. 

The long unbroken single sitting has probably been 
conducive to the despatch of business, but imposes a severe 
strain on a minister who cannot rely on an adequate under- 
study when he wants to dine. But the earlier hour of 
rising, notwithstanding the suspensions of the 11 o’clock 
rule from time to time made necessary by press of business, 
has been felt as a sensible relief. 

The second chapter of the work undertaken by the 
committee on parliamentary procedure raised more difficult 
questions than the revision of the time-table, and occupied 
their time between Easter and Whitsuntide in 1906. They 
had to grapple with the eternal problem of economising 
parliamentary time. Parliament has to pass laws for, and 
control the administration of, the United Kingdom. This 
task alone, if properly performed, would transcend its capaci- 
ties and endurance. But Parliament is also supposed to 
discuss the affairs of a world-wide empire. The labour is 
too gigantic. Every year the machine breaks down, and 
its failure is confessed. What is the remedy? The popular 
answer is devolution. If by devolution is meant delegation 
of limited administrative or legislative powers to local autho- 
rities, it raises grave political and constitutional questions, 
and obviously lies outside the scope of a select committee 
on parliamentary procedure. But if it is confined to the 
narrow sense of devolution to committees of the House 
of functions performed, or supposed to be performed, by the 
House as a whole, it becomes a proper subject of delibera- 
tion by such a committee. And, moving within these limits, 
the select committee of 1906 enjoyed the advantage of having 
precedents to follow and a well-trodden path to pursue. 
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The early history of the committees of the House of 
Commons has been sketched in a former part of this 
work.! The system of committees of the whole House 
appears to have grown up by a kind of accident in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, and to have become stereotyped 
in the eighteenth century. The stages of development can 
be traced in the journals of the House. In the sixteenth 
century we find bills referred, after second reading, to small 
committees of two, three or more persons, who sat, some- 
times at Westminster, sometimes at Lincoln’s Inn, or the 
Temple, or other convenient places. In course of time 
larger committees were appointed for more important bills 
or subjects. Then came orders or usages under which it 
was arranged that anyone might attend, and “all who come 
are to have voices.” And then these larger committees sat 
in St. Stephen’s Chapel itself, but without the Speaker, with 
a chairman of their own, and conducting their proceedings 
in the less formal fashion of a committee. When the dinner- 
hour was noon, and the formal business of the House was 
finished before dinner time, these committees sat in the 
afternoon, whilst daylight lasted, for artificial light was not 
much used. 

When general attendance was scanty, and difficult to 
secure, and when the Serjeant-at-arms scoured Westminster 
Hall for “gentlemen of the long robe” to make up a 
quorum, the system worked fairly well. Those who came to 
the committee were few; those who took any active part in 
its proceedings were still fewer. The discussion was limited 
to the very small number of men who knew anything about 
the subject, and were able to speak upon it. Now, when 
every member is capable of speaking on almost any subject, 
_and is expected by his constituency to speak on many, the 
conditions are wholly different, and the difficulty of requiring 
a committee of 670 persons to settle the terms and language 
of a technical and complicated document has become more 
apparent. 

To Sir -Erskine May is due the credit of making sug- 
gestions which have had the effect of diminishing the 
legislative work required to be done in what is called a 
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committee of the whole House, but is really the House itself 
transacting business in a less formal manner. He always felt 
strongly the objections to the procedure in this so-called 
committee, and, when giving evidence in 1854, said, “ When- 
ever you can avail yourselves of the services of a select 
committee instead of a committee of the whole House, it is 
an advantage.’’! His suggestions for the better disposal of 
legislative work took different forms at different times. In 
the article which he contributed to the Edinburgh Revict, 
of January 1854, he suggested that the House might be 
divided, for legislative purposes, into six grand committees, 
somewhat after the fashion of the “bureau’”’ system which 
prevails in the French and other Continental legislatures, 
though with material differences as to the constitution of 
the committees. But in his evidence before the select com- 
mittee which sat in the following month the suggestion which 
he put forward was that committees of the whole House 
on public bills, with a smaller quorum, should sit in the 
morning twice a week. The time, he suggested, would be 
arranged so as to suit the convenience of the different 
members of the Government. ‘One day bills would be 
discussed which were under the charge of the Board of 
Trade; on another day bills in the charge of the Home 
Office or the Treasury, and in that way a considerable 
amount of business might be disposed of at the morning 
sittings, without deranging the general business of the House.’”? 
His notion was that these morning committees would only 
be attended by members specially interested in the bill 
under consideration. But he was also in favour, as has 
been seen, of making more extended use of select committees, 
and he suggested that, in the absence of a special order, a 
bill which had come from a select committee should not be 
required to pass through a committee of the whole House. 

A good many years later, in 1878, he inclined to some- 
thing intermediate between a committee of the whole House 
and a select committee. What he then suggested was that 
committees upon public bills should be specially constituted 


1 Report of select committee on the business of the House, 1854 (No. 212), 
Evidence, QO. 281. 
2 Ibid., Q. 288. 
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and have permanent functions not limited to a single bill. 
For this purpose, he thought, a committee of considerable 
size might be constituted, mainly of members permanently 
sitting, and competent to represent the general opinion of 
the House, aided by members appointed specially to serve 
in regard to particular bills. When these bills were disposed 
of, the service of the latter members would be concluded, 
and other members would be added in respect of other 
bills. He thought that such an arrangement might very 
greatly aid the course of legislation, and might provide a 
substitute for committees of the whole House on many bills 
of secondary importance.! These suggestions were merely 
thrown out incidentally in the course of evidence before the 
select committee on public business which sat in 1878, and 
were not embodied in the recommendations of that com- 
mittee. But they bore fruit a few years afterwards in the 
resolutions which, at the instance of Mr. Gladstone, were 
passed in 1882 for setting up two standing committees on 
law and trade respectively. These resolutions were only 
temporary in their operation and were allowed to drop after 
the session of 1883. In 1886, whilst they were in abeyance, 
a strong committee on parliamentary procedure, with Lord 
Hartington as chairman, and the late Sir William Harcourt 
and Sir Michael Hicks Beach among the members, presented 
a report in which they recommended a revival and extension 
of the standing committee system. 


Their recommendations on this subject were :— 

That every public bill after the second reading, except a bill origi- 
nating in the committee of ways and means, or a bill for the confirmation 
of any provisional order, unless the House shall otherwise order, shall be 
referred to a standing committee of the whole House. 

Standing committees shall be constituted at the commencement of the 
session by the committee of selection, who shall divide the whole House 
into four such committees, twenty members being a quorum. In the 
constitution of such committees the committee of selection shall have 
regard to the composition of the House.’ 


These recommendations were not adopted by Mr. W. H. 
Smith when he undertook a revision of the standing orders 
in 1888. He contented himself with reviving Mr. Gladstone’s 


Report of select committee on public business, 1878 (No. 268), 
Evidence, Q. 211. 
* Report of select committee on parliamentary procedure, 1886 (No. 186), 
I., paragraphs 1 and 2. 
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resolutions, which were converted into permanent standing 
orders. 

The standing committees first established in 1882, and 
tevived in 1888, have done much useful work. They have 
considerably relieved the time of the House, and the debates 
conducted in them have been for the most part of a sensible 
and business-like character. In recent years, however, and 
especially during the parliament of Ig00, complaints were 
made that their working had been less satisfactory. In some 
cases, it was said, there had been obstruction, in other cases 
there had been lack of interest and consequent failure to 
make a quorum. 

At the end of the session of 1905 the chairmen’s panel, 
that is to say the body from whom the chairmen of the 
standing committees are chosen, presented a special report 
in which they reviewed the working of these committees. 
They said that in their origin the standing committees were 
intended to deal with such classes of legislation as consoli- 
dation, improvement of various branches of the statute law, 
and other kindred matters, but that during the last two or 
three years it had become the custom to refer to them a 
different class of bills for which their procedure was not 
intended or adapted. They expressed an opinion that it was 
not desirable to refer to standing committees bills which 
(a) arouse strong party or political controversy or excite 
acute religious susceptibilities, or (b) are not referred to 
them by a substantial majority of the House. In the event, 
however, of such bills being still referred to standing com- 
mittees, they thought that the chairman should have powers 
of closure corresponding to those exercised in committee of 
the whole House. They suggested the consideration of rules 
restricting the duration of speeches, and limiting their number, 
and also made suggestions for better securing the attendance 
of members. And finally they suggested that the distinction 
between the committee on law and the committee on trade 
should be abolished, and that bills should be referred to 
either committee according to convenience.} 

This was the state of things found by the select com- 
mittee of 1906, when they came to consider the devolution 


1 Special report of chairmen’s panel, 1905 (No. 261). 
‘ O 2 
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of legislative work. They thought it necessary to take some 
evidence, of which that given by Mr. Balfour was specially 
interesting,! and eventually they agreed upon a report sub- 
stantially based on the recommendations made by the com- 
mittee of 1886. 

The second report of the committee of 1906 was presented 
on the 25th of May in that year, and the recommendations 
made by it were as follows :— 


1. That when a bill has been read a second time, it shall, unless the 
House otherwise order, stand committed to one of the standing committees. 

But this rule shall not apply to 

(a) bills for imposing taxes, or consolidated fund or appropriation 
bills, or 
(b) bills for confirming provisional orders. 

2. That the number of standing committees be not less than four, 
that their existing distinctive names be repealed, that they be distinguished 
as standing committee A, B, &c., and that the quorum be 30. The 
power of determining whether any addition to the normal number of 
standing committees is at any time required, to remain with the House. 

3. That bills be distributed among the standing committees by 
Mr. Speaker. 

4. That in all but one of the standing committees Government bills 
have precedence. 

5. That Standing Order 19 (as to irrelevance and repetition) and 
Standing Orders 26 and 27 (as to closure) apply to standing committees, 
with the substitution (in Standing Order 26) of the chairman of the 
committee for the chairman of ways and means, and in (Standing 
Order 27) of 20 for 100 as the number necessary to make the majority 
effective for the closure. The procedure in standing committee shall be 
in accordance with procedure in committee of the whole House and 
not in a select committee. 

6. That if a standing committee on a bill so resolve, on motion made 
by the member in charge of the bill, the committee may, without an 
order of the House, sit while the House is sitting, provided that the 
committee shall not sit after 4 o'clock without an order of the House. 
The motion shall be decided without amendment or debate. 

7. That the power of the committee of selection to discharge any 
member of a standing committee and to appoint another member in his 
place be exercised in cases where, in their opinion, a member fails to 
give due attendance. 

8. That the House have power to commit a bill to which paragraph 1 
applies to a standing committee in respect of some of its provisions, 
and to a committee of the whole House in respect of other provisions, 
but if this procedure is adopted, the standing committee shall not pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the portion of the bill committed to it 
until the other portion has passed through committee of the whole House. 


* Reports of select committee on House of Commons procedure, 1906 
(Nos. 89 and 181), Evidence, pp. 10-27. 
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No time could be found for the discussion of these 
recommendations during the session of 1906. Notice of 
proposals based upon them was given by the Government 
during the autumn sitting of that year, but, in the crowded 
condition of legislative business, it was impossible to find 
an opportunity for their discussion. In the session of 1907 
the Government gave notice of similar proposals, with some 
modifications. The most important of these modifications 
was the proposal to set up a special standing committee 
which was to consider all bills relating exclusively to Scot- 
land and committed to a standing committee, and which 
was to include all the members representing Scottish con- 
stituencies. 

A special Scottish committee had, at the instance of 
Sir George Trevelyan,’ been set up in the session of 1894 
and 1895 and had done useful work on the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) bill and other bills, and there was a gene- 
ral desire on the part of the Scottish members to make 
a Scottish committee a permanent feature of the standing 
committee system. The Government proposed to fix the 
number of standing committees at four, instead of making 
four a minimum number, and to retain twenty as the quo- 
rum instead of raising it to thirty. They originally proposed 
to adopt the recommendation that the procedure.in standing 
committees should be assimilated to procedure in committee 
of the whole House, but dropped the proposal on finding 
that it would create more difficulties than it would remove. 
They added a provision that the chairman of a standing 
committee should have the same power of dealing with dila- 
tory motions as the chairman of a committee of the whole 
House. 

These proposals were brought before the House by the 
Prime Minister on the 20th of March 1907. They met 
with a much less friendly reception and had a much more 
stormy passage through the House than the time-table pro- 
posals of 1906, and the debate on them occupied several 


1 Sir George Trevelyan’s proposals in 1894 and 1895 gave rise to ani- 
mated and protracted debates. See the debates of the 2nd, 5th, 17th, 20th, 
and 27th of April, 1894, and the gth and 23rd of May 1895. (Parliamentary 
Debates (22), 1116-1215, 1487-1503, (23) 648-741, 991-1032, 1588-1613, (33) 
822-894, (34) 170-188.) 
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days! The opposition was conducted mainly on party lines, 
and the discussions were acrimonious. 

The first day and a considerable part of the second day, 
the 25th of March, were given to a general preliminary 
debate. On the second day, Mr. Laurence Hardy’s proposal 
to set up a business committee, and to leave to this com- 
mittee the decision whether any particular bill should or 
should not be committed to one of the standing legislative 
committees, did not meet with much support. Nor did the 
proposal to exclude private members’ bills from the automatic 
committal to standing committees find much more favour, 
though supported by Mr. Balfour. On the third day, the 
26th of March, words were inserted to explain more clearly 
the procedure on a motion negativing the committal of a 
bill to a standing committee. When the debate was re- 
sumed on the 11th of April, after the Easter recess, not 
much progress had been made, and a great deal of time 
was occupied by a series of amendments excluding various 
classes of bills from those which were presumably to go 
“upstairs.” The Government announced their intention of 
resisting all these amendments, and of adhering to the 
broad principle recommended by Lord Hartington’s com- 
mittee of 1886, that, except in the case of finance and 
provisional order bills,’ all bills should go “ upstairs,” unless 
the House decided otherwise. The 11 o’clock rule had been 
suspended, and preparations had been made for an all-night 
sitting, but towards the end of the sitting the Government 
changed their tactics and announced for the following 
Monday a resolution limiting the time for discussion of the 
proposed new rules. This “guillotine” resolution was 
moved and carried on Monday, the 15th of April,? and the 
Government added to the amendments of which they had 
given notice an amendment which extended the right of 
speaking on the report stage of a bill which had been 
committed to a standing committee, and another amend- 


* Parliamentary Debates (171), 890-935, 1529-1613, 1672-1723, and 
(172) 403-491, 714-720, 779-919. 

* The difference between the exceptions recognized by Lord Harting- 
ton’s committee and those proposed by Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman 
and adopted by the House in 1907 is merely verbal. 

* Parliamentary Debates (172), 631-686, 691-711. 
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ment, proposed by Welsh members, for putting all members 
representing constituencies in Wales and Monmouthshire on 
standing committees dealing with bills relating exclusively to 
that part of the country—a very small class. The Govern- 
ment proposals were then discussed on the evening of 
Monday, the 15th of April, and the discussion on them was 
brought to a conclusion on Tuesday, the 16th of April, in 
accordance with the resolution of the previous day. 

The changes made are now embodied in Standing Orders 
46 to 50. 

The new Standing Order 46, which lays down the general 
principle as to the reference of bills to standing committees, 
runs as follows :— 


Standing Committees. 


46.—(1) When a bill has been read a second time, it:shall stand com- 
mitted to one of the standing committees, unless the House, on motion 
to be decided without amendment or debate, otherwise order, and such 
a motion shall not require notice, must be made immediately after the 
bill is read a second time, may be made by any member, and may, though 
opposed, be decided after the expiration of the time for opposed business. 
But this order shall not apply to— 

(a) bills for imposing taxes, or consolidated fund, or appropriation 
bills; or 
(b) bills for confirming provisional orders. 

(2) Provided that the House may, on motion made by the member in 
charge of a bill, commit the bill to a standing committee in respect of 
some of its provisions, and to a committee of the whole House in respect 
of other provisions, and that if such a motion is opposed the Speaker, 
after permitting, if he thinks fit, a brief explanatory statement from the 
member who makes and from the member who opposes the motion, shall 
without further debate put the question thereon. 

(3) Where a bill has been committed to a standing committee, or has 
been so committed in respect of any provision, then, at the report stage 
of the bill or provision, the rule against speaking more than once shall 
not apply to the member in charge of the bill or to the mover of any 
amendment or new clause in respect of that amendment or clause. 


The new standing order - reverses the previous pre- 
sumption as to the mode of dealing with public bills at the 
committee stage. It proceeds on the view that when the 
general principle of a bill has been affirmed on its second 
reading, a reasonable chance ought to be afforded of having 
its provisions discussed, that this chance is improved by 
sending a bill to a standing committee, that, as a general 
rule, discussion in a standing committee is more business- 
like and effective than discussion in a committee of the 
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whole House, and that the time of the House is saved by 
dividing the House into compartments for discussing the 
details of legislative measures. Thus reference to a standing 
committee is made the normal, instead of the exceptional, 
practice. The main exceptions, to be decided by the House 
in each case, will probably be where the issues raised by 
a bill are of such magnitude and importance as to make 
their reservation to the whole House in committee a matter 
of expediency, where the provisions of a bill are of such a 
short or simple character as not to require discussion in 
detail, or, lastly, where the promoters of a bill are content 
with the second reading stage as an affirmation of principle 
and do not wish to carry it further. 

Important alterations are made in Standing Order 47, 
which relates to the constitution and procedure of standing 
committees. 

The number of the standing committees is raised from 
two to four, and their distinctive names are abolished. 

A standing committee may, if it so resolves, sit till 
4 p.m., although the House is sitting at the same time. 

One of the standing committees includes all the members 
representing Scottish constituencies, and to this committee 
go all public bills relating exclusively to Scotland and com- 
mitted to a standing committee. 

Other bills are distributed among the standing committees 
by Mr. Speaker. 

In all but one of the standing committees Government 
bills have precedence. 

The chairman of a standing committee is given powers 
of closure, and powers of dealing with irrelevance, repetition 
and dilatory motions. 

The amendments of Standing Order 48 include a pro- 
vision for bills relating exclusively to. Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, give power to discharge a member for non-attendance, 
and exclude the Scottish standing committee from the ° 
operation of the order. 

By an amendment of Standing Order 49 the maximum 
number of members of the chairmen’s panel is raised from 
six to eight. 
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The rule against speaking more than once on the same 
question is relaxed at the report stage of a bill which has 
been reported from a standing committee, but only in favour 
of the member in charge of the bill, or the mover of an 
amendment or new clause. 

The alteration of the time-table and of the provisions 
as to standing committees’ exhausted the recommendations 
of Sir Henry Fowler’s committee. The initiative of the 
changes to be next noticed came from another source. 

Complaints had long been made of the unnecessary 
waste of time involved in taking divisions, but no satisfactory 
remedy had been found until, in 1906, Mr. Lewis Harcourt, 
the First Commissioner of Works, devised a plan which 
has shortened by several minutes the time occupied by a 
division, and has shortened still more the process of voting 
for individual members. The new arrangements, which were 
first brought into operation experimentally on the 7th of 
June 1906, when the House re-assembled after the Whitsun 
recess, and were confirmed by amendments of standing orders 
adopted on the 12th of December 1906, are as follows. 

On the conclusion of a debate the Speaker puts the 
question for the first time, and, when a division is challenged, 
instead of directing strangers to withdraw, gives the order 
to “clear the lobby.” The tellers’ doors giving exit from 
the Aye and No lobbies are then locked by messengers. 
Strangers in the seats under the gallery are allowed to 
remain, being locked in during the progress of the division ; 
but those outside in the members’ lobby are required to 
leave, and the door leading from that lobby to the central 
hall is locked. The doors leading to the library corridor 
and to the members’ cloak room remain open throughout 
the division, as well as the large doors leading from the 
members’ lobby to the House, and the small door behind 
the Speaker’s chair leading to the ministers’ corridor. After 
the lapse of two minutes the Speaker puts the question the 
second time, and, if challenged, names the tellers, who at 
once proceed to the exit doors, which are then unlocked, 
and the division commences, the members being counted 
as they pass. There is another interval of four minutes 
from the nomination of the tellers, when, by direction of 
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the Speaker, the doors giving access to the two division 
lobbies are locked. All members wishing to take part in 
the division must by this time have entered the division 
lobbies, but those who do not so desire are permitted to 
remain or to leave the House at any time throughout the 
proceedings. In each lobby there are three recording clerks 
instead of two, and members announce their names to the 
clerks as they approach the desk where they are stationed. 
When all the members in the locked lobbies have passed 
the clerks and tellers, the division is concluded and the 
numbers are announced at the table. 

For the purpose of confirming and regularizing this 
practice, Standing Orders 28, 29, and go (in the numbering 
of the year 1902), have been repealed, and new standing 
orders have been substituted for the first two. The new 
Order 28 omits the requirement to measure time by a sand- 
glass and adapts to the new practice the directions to be given 
by the Speaker or Chairman. The new Order 29 repeals two 
old rules of practice by expressly permitting a member to 
vote although he did not hear the question put from the 
chair, and by expressly authorizing members to remain in the 
House, without voting, whilst a division is in progress. 

One other alteration, not in procedure, but in the 
arrangements for the accommodation of members and of 
strangers, was made in 1906, and requires mention. 

Before 1906 officials who attended the House for the 
purpose of assisting Ministers in the discussion of bills or 
of votes in committee of supply found accommodation on 
the bench underneath the peers’ gallery. This arrangement 
was inconvenient, because a Minister who wished to consult 
an official had to traverse the whole length of the House. 
In the discussion on the vote for the Office of Works in 
May, 1906, Mr. Harcourt intimated that he was considering 
the possibility of providing seats for officials at the Speaker’s 
end of the House. No objections having been taken to this 
proposal, the structural alterations required were carried out 
during the autumn recess. Accommodation was provided 
for officials on the bench at the Speaker’s end, on his right 
hand, and the seats at the opposite end formerly occupied 


‘See Parliamentary Debates (157), 703 (May 17, 1906). 
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by them were thrown into the House. The effect was to 
increase the sitting accommodation for members and to place 
officials in attendance much nearer the Ministers whom they 
had to advise. But when the House reassembled on the 
15th of October objection was taken to this change as an 
unauthorised interference with the rights of members: their 
displeasure was signified by a member “espying strangers,” 
and a division was taken on the question “That strangers 
be ordered to withdraw.” These tactics were repeated more 
than once,’ but were discontinued on a promise being given 
of full opportunity for discussing the change on its merits. 
The opportunity was given on the 22nd of November,? and 
after full discussion the House expressed its approval of the 
new arrangements. 

Sir Henry Fowler’s committee on procedure held no 
sittings after the presentation of their second report. Their 
powers terminated with the session of 1906, and they were 
not reappointed in the next session. The somewhat exten- 
sive programme which had been sketched out for them? 
shared the fate of other programmes of reform, and a great 
part of it had to stand over for a more convenient season. 
Among the matters left undiscussed were the questions of 
appointing a business committee, of imposing a time limit on 
speeches, of holding autumn or winter sittings, of carrying 
over bills from one session to another, and of dealing 
with the abuse of blocking motions, besides sundry minor 
amendments of procedure which had been proposed but 
not adopted in 1902, or had been suggested by subsequent 
experience. 

The proposal to establish a business committee having 
power to limit and allocate the time for debates appears to 
be growing in favour, but has not yet been made the subject 
of a specific proposal. 

One of the other matters left over has, however, since 
been made the subject of reference to a special committee. 
October 23 and 24, November5. 2 

2 Parliamentary Debates (165), 1085. 

8 For some of the items in this programme see an article by the 
present writer on “The Reform of Parliamentary Procedure” which 


appeared in the Contemporary Review for November, 1906. Some portions 
of that article have been reproduced in this chapter. 
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Shortly before Easter 1907, the discussion of a motion on 
the extension of the parliamentary suffrage to women was 
successfully blocked by the presentation of a bill on the 
same subject. The incident directed attention to the abuse 
of the “rule against anticipation” by means of “blocking 
motions,” and on the 27th of March 1907 the House, at 
the instance of Mr. Bowles, passed a resolution ‘‘ That to 
put a motion on the order paper of this House, or to intro- 
duce a bill so as to prevent discussion in this House of 
motions for which precedence has been obtained in the 
ballot, or of definite matters of urgent public importance, 
is hurtful to the usefulness of this House and an infringe- 
ment of the rights of its members.’”? 

In the following June the Prime Minister, on behalf of 
the Government, gave notice of a resolution affirming the 
expediency of restricting the power of the House of Lords 
to alter or reject bills passed by the House of Commons. 
Thereupon Lord Robert Cecil, in order to demonstrate the 
absurdity of the rule against anticipation, placed upon the 
notice paper a notice of his intention to present, and sub- 
sequently presented, a bill purporting to relate to the same 
subject. This notice, as the Speaker reluctantly admitted, 
would, unless removed from the notice paper, have effec- 
tively blocked the discussion of the Government resolution 
which had been fixed for the following Monday.? The 
success of this ingenious manceuvre brought matters to a 
head. The blocking bill was withdrawn, but the Govern- 
ment promised to move for the appointment of a select 
committee to consider and report on the procedure of the 
House in relation to anticipatory motions. A committee 
was accordingly appointed on the 3rd of July, and the Clerk 
of the House laid before it a memorandum in which he 
traced the history and development of the rule against 
anticipations, and made some suggestions for amending the 


standing orders in such a way as to meet the difficulties 
which had arisen.® 


* Parliamentary Debates (171), 1883-1891. 

* Parliamentary Debates (176), 631-2 (June 20th, 1907). 

* Report of select committee on procedure (anticipatory motions) 1907 
(No. 264), and Evidence, Qq. 1-20, 81, 97, 108 sq., and Appendix. 
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The so-called “rule against anticipation”? has never been 
embodied in any of the standing orders of the House, but 
is part of the common law or usage of the House. There 
is some obscurity about its origin and about the precise 
date of its first formulation. The earliest edition of May’s 
“Parliamentary Practice’? in which there is any express 
reference to it appears to be that of 1871, but it is evident 
from Mr. Speaker Denison’s rulings that the rule had been 
recognised and acted upon for many years before that date. 
After that date the application of the rule was developed and 
formulated by a large number of successive rulings from the 
chair. When the standing orders were amended in 1888 
restrictions were placed on the power to raise a general debate 
on a motion for adjournment, and a resolution was passed, 
authorising, under conditions, motions for adjournment “ for 
the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public 
importance.” The resolution was converted into a standing 
order, and is now represented, in a modified form, by 
Standing Order to. Almost immediately after the passing of 
this resolution it was discovered that the power to raise a 
discussion on a particular subject by means of a motion for 
adjournment might be defeated by placing on the order 
book a notice of motion on the same subject for a later 
day, for, as Mr. Speaker Brand remarked, it was an 
established and fundamental rule of debate that a member was 
debarred from discussing, on a motion for adjournment, a 
motion which stood on the order book of the House.! It 
soon became a common practice to put down “blocking 
notices” for this purpose. Perhaps the practice was never 
more severely strained than in the session of 1900, when a 
member, at the beginning of the session, put down a notice 
of motion in general terms with reference to the conduct of 
the war in South Africa, and then sailed for Africa to take 
part in the war without fixing any day for his motion. It 
was held that the mere retention of this notice on the order 
book prevented discussion of the terms of peace with the 
Boers on the motion for adjournment for the Easter recess.? 


1 See the debate of the 24th of November 1882. (Hansard (275), 26.) 
2 See the debate of the 6th of April 1900. (Parliamentary Debates 


(81), 1414-1427.) 
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There was a general agreement that a rule, reasonable in 
its principle, had been unduly stiffened in its application, 
especially when notices of motions never expected, and 
often never intended, to be reached were allowed to block 
important discussions. On the other hand it was felt that 
the power of moving the adjournment under Standing 
Order 10 was liable to serious abuse by raising discussions 
in an inconvenient mode and at an inconvenient time. It 
was the abuse of this power that was in great measure 
responsible for, and had been treated as a justification for, 
the abuse of the anticipation rule. And it was the difficulty 
of stopping one abuse without enlarging possibilities for the 
other that postponed for so many years any serious attempt to 
deal with an admitted flaw in the procedure of the House. 

The suggestions made in the memorandum laid before 
the committee of I907 were two. The first was that the 
temptation to use the power of moving the adjournment 
of the House for the purpose of encroaching on the time 
appropriated to other business, and particularly Government 
business, might be checked by providing that when such 
business was interrupted by a motion for adjournment it 
might be continued after 11 p.m. though opposed. This 
would check abuse of the power given by Standing Order ro. 
The second was that the rule against anticipation might 
be either negatived altogether by a new standing order, 
or, preferably, qualified by a direction that in determining 
whether the discussion of a matter is out of order on the 
ground of anticipation regard shall be had to the probability 
of the matter anticipated being brought before the House 
within a reasonable time. This would maintain the prin- 
ciple of the rule against anticipation, whilst giving the Chair 
greater freedom in its application. 

The report of the select committee proceeded on the 
lines of the memorandum submitted to them and recom- 
mended : 

(1) That Standing Order 10 be amended by adding at the end “ When 
a motion so stands over, the proceedings under discussion at a quarter- 


past eight may be resumed and proceeded with, though opposed, after 
the interruption of business. 


(2) That a new standing order be adopted to the following effect, 
“In determining whether a discussion is out of order on the ground 
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of anticipation, regard shall be had by Mr. Speaker to the probability of 
the matter anticipated being brought before the House within a reasonable 
time.” ! 


Another important matter dealt with in the preceding 
pages of this work has recently been reported on by a 
select committee.’ 

The select committee appointed on the 26th of March 
1907 to inquire as to the cost and method of reporting 
and publishing the debates and proceedings in parliament 
has presented a report? which condemns the system of 
contracting for the reports of parliamentary debates and 
recommends that the House of Commons should set up a 
reporting staff of its own. The existing contract for these 
reports terminates at the end of the present year (1907), but 
it would be difficult to make any serious change before the 
House of Commons has had an opportunity of expressing 
an opinion on the recommendations of the committee. 

Meanwhile the House of Commons has passed a momen- 
tous resolution, the effects of which it is impossible at this 
moment to forecast, but which may for the present divert 
its attention from reforms in its own procedure to the more. 
difficult constitutional question of reforming the relations 
between the two Houses of Parliament. 

On the 26th of June 1907 the House, on the motion of 
the Prime Minister, resolved by a majority of 285 (432 to 
147) “That, in order to give effect to the will of the people 
as expressed by their elected representatives, it is necessary 
that the power of the other House to alter or reject bills 
passed by this House, should be so restricted by law as to 
secure that within the limits of a single parliament the final 
decision of the Commons shall prevail.” ¢ 


1 Report from the select committee on procedure (anticipatory motions), 
1907 (No. 264). a 
2 Book II., Part i1., Chap. i1. 
? Report from the select committee on parliamentary debates, 1907 
(No. 239). 
_4 See the debates of June 24, 25 and 26, 1907. (Parliamentary Debates 
(176), QOQ-IOII, 1157-1254, 1409-1423.) 
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Standing Orders relative to Public Business‘ 


Sittings of the House. 


1.—(1) Unless the house otherwise order, the house shall meet every 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday at two* of the clock for an 
afternoon sitting, and at nine of the clock for an evening sitting. 

(2) At one® of the clock at the evening sitting, the speaker shall adjourn 
the house without question put, unless a bill originating in committee of 
ways and means, or unless proceedings made in pursuance of any act of 
parliament or standing order, or otherwise exempted as hereinafter provided 
from the operation of this standing order, be then under consideration. 

(3) At half-past sevent of the clock and at midnight on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays, except as aforesaid, and at half-past 
five of the clock on Fridays, the proceedings on any business then under 
consideration shall be interrupted ; and, if the house be in committee, the 
chairman shall leave the chair, and make his report to the house; and if a 
motion has been proposed for the adjournment of the house, or of the 
debate, or in committee that the chairman do report progress, or do leave 
the chair, every such dilatory motion shall lapse without question put. 

(4) Provided always, that on the interruption of business the closure 
may be moved; and if moved, or if proceedings under the closure rule 
be then in progress, the speaker or chairman shall not leave the chair, until 
the questions consequent thereon and on any further motion, as provided 
in the rule “closure of debate,’ have been decided. 

(5) After the business under consideration at twelve’ and half-past 
five, respectively, has been disposed of, no opposed business shall be taken ; 
and after the business under consideration at half-past seven of the clock has 
been disposed of no other business shall be taken. 

(6) All business appointed for any sitting, and not disposed of before 
the termination of the sitting, shall stand over until the next sitting, or 
until such other sitting on any day on which the house ordinarily sits as 
the member in charge of the business may appoint. 

(7) A motion may be made by a minister of the crown at the com- 
mencement of public business, to be decided without amendment or debate, 
to the following effect: “That the proceedings on any specified business, 
if under discussion at twelve this night, be not interrupted under the 
standing order ‘sittings of the house,’” or to the following effect: “That 


1 The standing orders are printed here in the form which they possessed in 1903, that 
in which they stood when the German text of this work was printed. All words since 
repealed are printed in italics, and footnotes are given showing the words (if any) by 
which they have been replaced, and also any additions. 


2 a quarter to three * eleven 
* half-past eleven * eleven 
* eleven 
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the proceedings on any specified business, if under discussion on the inter- 
vuption of business at this afternoon’s sitting, be resumed and proceeded 
with, though opposed, after the interruption of business at this evening's 
sitting.” 

(8) Provided always, that after any business exempted from the opera- 
tion of this order is disposed of, the remaining business of the sitting shall 
be dealt with according to the provisions applicable to business taken 
after twelve? o’clock. 

(9) Provided also, that the chairman of ways and means do take the 
chair as deputy speaker, when requested so to do by Mr. Speaker, without 
any formal communication to the house; and that Mr. Speaker shall 
nominate, at the commencement of every session, a panel of not more 
than five members to act as temporary chairmen of committees, when 
requested by the chairman of ways and means. 

2. The house shall meet every Friday, at twelve o'clock at noon, for 
private business, petitions, orders of the day, and notices of motions, and 
shall continue to sit until sx? o’clock, unless previously adjourned. 

3. When such business has been disposed of, or at six! o’clock precisely, 
notwithstanding there may be business under discussion, Mr. Speaker shall 
adjourn the house, without putting any question. 


Arrangement of Publie Business. 


4. Unless the house otherwise direct — 

(a) Government business shall have precedence at every sitting except 
the evening sittings’ on Tuesday and Wednesday and the sitting 
on Friday ; 

(b) At the evening sittings of Tuesday and Wednesday notices of 
motion and public bills, other than government bills, shall have 
precedence of government business ; 

(c) After Easter government business shall have precedence at the 
evening sittings’ of Tuesday ; 

(d) After Whitsuntide, until Michaelmas, government business shall 
have precedence at all evening sittings, and at all Friday sittings 
except the sittings on the third and fourth Fridays after Whit 
Sunday ; 

(e) At the evening sittings at which’ government business has not 
precedence notices of motion shall have precedence of the orders 
of the day; 

(f) At all afternoon sittings® the house will first proceed with petitions, 
motions for unopposed returns, and leave of absence to members, 
giving notices of motions, and unopposed private business. 

5. On days on which government business has priority the government 
may arrange such government business, whether orders of the day or 
notices of motions, in such order as they may think fit. 

6. After Whitsuntide, public bills, other than government bills, shall 
be arranged on the order book so as to give priority to the bills most 
advanced, and lords’ amendments to public bills appointed to be con- 


1 when the business is postponed * after a quarter-past eight 

2 eleven * After a quarter-past eight on 

* half-past five ” during the whole 

+ half-past five * After a quarter-past eight when 


° At the sittings on Monday, Tuesday; Wednesday and Thursday 
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sidered shall be placed first, to be followed by third readings, considerations 
of report, bills in progress in committee, bills appointed for committee, and 
second readings. 

7. No notice shall be given beyond the period which shall include the 
four days next following on which notices are entitled to precedence ; 
due allowance being made for any intervening adjournment of the house, 
and the period being in that case so far extended as to include four notice 
days falling during the sitting of the house. 


Private Business. 


8.—(1) No opposed private business shall be set down for the sittings 
on Friday, or for the evening sittings! on Wednesday between Easter and 
Whitsuntide. 

(2) All private business which is set down for Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, or Thursday, and is not disposed of by fifteen minutes after 
two’ of the clock shall, without question put, be postponed until such time 
as the chairman of ways and means may determine. 

(3) Provided that such private business shall always be taken at the 
beginning of an evening sitting after? any motion for the adjournment 
of the house standing over from an afternoon sitting has been disposed of, 
and that such postponed business shall be distributed as near as may be 
proportionately between the sittings on which government business has 
precedence and the other sittings. 

(4) At an evening sitting at which government business has not precedence, 
no opposed private business other than that then under consideration 
shall be taken after a quarter-past ten‘ of the clock. 

(5) Unopposed private business shall have precedence of opposed 
private business. 


Questions. 


9.—(1) Notices of questions shall be given by members in writing 
to the clerk at the table, without reading them viva voce in the house, 
unless the consent of the speaker to any particular question has been 
previously obtained. 

(2) On days when there ave two sittings of the house, questions shall 
be taken at a quarter-past two’ of the clock. 

(3) No questions shall be taken after five minutes befove three’ of the 
clock, except questions which have not been answered in consequence 
of the absence of the minister to whom they are addressed, and questions 
which have not appeared on the paper, but which are of an urgent 
character, and relate either to matters of public importance or to the 
arrangement of business. 

(4) Any member who desires an oral answer to his question may 
distinguish it by an asterisk, but notice of any such question must 
appear at latest on the notice paper circulated on the day before that 
on which an answer is desired. 


1 a quarter-past eight 2 three 

2 a quarter-past eight on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday or as soon 
thereafter as 

+ half-past nine 

° On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, after private business has been 
disposed of, and not later than three 

* a quarter before four 
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(5) If any member does not distinguish his question by an asterisk, 
or if he or any other member deputed by him is not present to ask it, 
or if it is not reached by five minutes before three’ of the clock, the minister 
to whom it is addressed shall cause an answer to be printed and circulated 
with the votes, unless the member has signified his desire to postpone 
the question. 


Adjournment on Matter of Public Importance. 


10. No motion for the adjournment of the house shall be made until 
all the questions asked at the commencement of business at the afternoon 
sitting? have been disposed of, and no such motion shall be made before 
the orders of the day, or notices of motion have been entered upon, except 
by leave of the house, unless a member rising in his place at an afternoon 
sitting shall propose to move the adjournment for the purpose of discussing 
a definite matter of urgent public importance, and not less than forty 
members shall thereupon rise in their places to support the motion, or 
unless, if fewer than forty members and not less than ten shall thereupon 
rise in their places, the house shall, on a division, upon question put 
forthwith, determine whether such motion shall be made. If the motion is 
so supported, or the house so determines that it shall be made, it shall stand 
over until the evening sitting of* the same day. 


Bringing in Bills and Nominating Seleet Committees at 
Commencement of Public Business. 

11. On Tuesdays and Wednesdays, and, if set down by the government, 
on Mondays and Thursdays, motions for leave to bring in bills, and for the 
nomination of select committees, may be set down for consideration at the 
commencement of public business. If such motions be opposed, Mr. Speaker, 
after permitting, if he thinks fit, a brief explanatory statement from the 
member who moves and from the member who opposes any such motion 
respectively, may, without further debate, put the question thereon, or the 
question, that the debate be now adjourned. 


Orders of the Day. 


12. At the time fixed for the commencement of public business, on days 
on which orders have precedence of notices of motions, and after the 
notices of motions have been disposed of, on all other days, Mr. Speaker 
shall direct the clerk at the table to read the orders of the day without 
any question being put. 

13. The orders of the day shall be disposed of in the order in which 
they stand upon the paper; the right being reserved to His Majesty’s 
ministers of placing government orders or motions at the head of the list, 


in the rotation in which they are to be taken on the days on which 
government bills have precedence. 


Supply and Ways and Means. 


14. This house will, in future, appoint the committees of supply and 
ways and means at the commencement of every session, so soon as an 
address has been agreed to, in answer to His Majesty’s speech. 


» a quarter before four 


7 on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday 
* a quarter-past eight 
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15.—(1) As soon as the committee of supply has been appointed and 
estimates have been presented, the business of supply, shall, until disposed 
of, be the first order of the day on Thursday, unless the house otherwise 
order on the motion of a minister of the crown, moved at the commence- 
ment of public business, to be decided without amendment or debate. 

(2) Not more than twenty days, being days before the 5th of August, 
shall be allotted for the consideration of the annual estimates for the army, 
navy, and civil services, including votes on account. The days allotted 
shall not include any day on which the question has to be put that the 
speaker do leave the chair, or any day on which the business of supply 
does not stand as first order. 

(3) Provided that the days occupied by the consideration of estimates 
supplementary to those of a previous session or of any vote of credit, or 
of votes for supplementary or additional estimates presented by the govern- 
ment for war expenditure, or for any new service not included in the 
ordinary estimates for the year, shall not be included in the computation 
of the twenty days aforesaid. 

(4) Provided also that on motion made after notice, to be decided 
without amendment or debate, additional time, not exceeding three days, 
may be allotted for the purposes aforesaid, either before or after the 5th of 
August. 

(5) On a day so allotted, no business other than the business of supply 
shall be taken before midnight,' and no business in committee or pro- 
ceedings on report of supply shall be taken after midnight,? whether a 
general order for the suspension of the twelve o'clock rule* is in force or not, 
unless the house otherwise order on the motion of a minister of the crown, 
moved at the commencement of public business, to be decided without 
amendment or debate. 

(6) Of the days so allotted, not more than one day in committee shall 
be allotted to any vote on account, and not more than one sitting to the 
report of that vote. At midnight! on the close of the day on which the 
committee on that vote is taken, and at the close of the sitting on which 
the report of that vote is taken, the chairman of committees or the 
speaker, as the case may be, shall forthwith put every question necessary 
to dispose of the vote or the report. 

(7) At ten of the clock on the last day but one of the days so allotted the 
chairman shall forthwith put every question necessary to dispose of the 
vote then under consideration, and shall then forthwith put the question 
with respect to each class of the civil service estimates that the total 
amount of the votes outstanding in that class be granted for the services 
defined in the class, and shall in like manner put severally the questions 
that the total amounts of the votes outstanding in the estimates for the 
navy, the army, and the revenue departments be granted for the services 
defined in those estimates. 

(8) At ten of the clock on the last, not being earlier than the twentieth, 
of the allotted days, the speaker shall forthwith put every question necessary 
to dispose of the report of the resolution then under consideration, and shall 
then forthwith put, with respect to each class of the civil service estimates, 


* eleven * eleven 
* exempting business from interruption under the standing order (sittings of the 


house 
+ eleven 
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the question, that the house does agree with the committee in all the out- 
standing resolutions reported in respect of that class, and shall then put a 
like question with respect to all the resolutions outstanding in the estimates 
for the navy, the army, the revenue departments, and other outstanding 
resolutions severally. 

(9) On the days appointed for concluding the business of supply, the 
consideration of that business shall not be anticipated by a motion of 
adjournment, and no dilatory motion shall be moved on proceedings for 
that business and the business shall not be interrupted under any standing 
order. 

(10) Any additional estimate for any new matter not included in the 
original estimates for the year, shall be submitted for consideration in 
the committee of supply on some day not later than two days before the 
committee is closed. 

(11) For the purposes of this order two Fridays shall be deemed equiva- 
lent to a single day of two sittings." 

16. The committees of supply and ways and means shall be fixed for 
Monday, Wednesday, and Thursday, and may also be appointed for any 
other day on which the house shall meet for despatch of business. ; 

1¥. Whenever the committee of supply stands as an order of the day, 
Mr. Speaker shall leave the chair without putting any question, unless on 
first going into supply on the army, navy, or civil service estimates respec- 
tively, or on any vote of credit, an amendment be moved, or question raised, 
relating to the estimates proposed to be taken in supply. 


Order in the House. 

18.—(1) Whenever any member shall have been named by the speaker, 
or by the chairman of a committee of the whole house, immediately after 
the commission of the offence of disregarding the authority of the chair, or 
of abusing the rules of the house by persistently and wilfully obstructing 
the business of the house, or otherwise, then, if the offence has been com- 
mitted by such member in the house, the speaker shall forthwith put the 
question, on a motion being made, no amendment, adjournment, or debate 
being allowed, “That such member be suspended from the service of the 
house ;" and, if the offence has been committed in a committee of the 
whole house, the chairman shall forthwith suspend the proceedings of 
the committee and report the circumstance to the house; and the speaker 
shall on a motion being made thereupon put the same question, without 
amendment, adjournment, or debate, as if the offence had been committed 
in the house itself. 

(2) If any member be suspended under this order, his suspension on the 
first Occasion SHALL CONTINUE FOR ONE WEEK, ON THE SECOND OCCASION 
FOR A FORTNIGHT, AND ON THE THIRD, OR ANY SUBSEQUENT OCCASION, FOR A 
MONTH. 

(3) Provided always, that suspension from the service of the house shall 
not exempt the member so suspended from serving on any committee for 
the consideration of a private bill to which he may have been appointed 
before his suspension. 

(4) Provided also, that not more than one member shall be named at 
the same time, unless several members, present together, have jointly 
disregarded the authority of the chair. 


1 


sitting on any other day. 
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(5) Provided also, that if any member, or members acting jointly, who 
have been suspended under this order from the service of the house, shall 
refuse to obey the direction of the speaker, when severally summoned under 
the speaker's orders by the serjeant-at-arms to obey such direction, the 
speaker shall call the attention of the house to the fact that recourse to 
force is necessary in order to compel obedience to his direction, and the 
member or members named by him as having refused to obey his direction 
shall thereupon and without further question put, be suspended from the 
service of the house during the remainder of the session. 

(6) Provided always, that nothing in this resolution shall be taken to 
deprive the house of the power of proceeding against any member 
according to ancient usages. 

Notre.—The words printed in small capitals were struck out on the 
13th February 1902, but the proceedings on the amendment of the 
standing order were not resumed after the 17th February 1902. 


19. Mr. Speaker or the chairman, after having called the attention of 
the house, or of the committee, to the conduct of a member, who persists 
in irrelevance, or tedious repetition either of his own arguments, or of 
the arguments used by other members in debate, may direct him to 
discontinue his speech. 


20.—(1) Mr. Speaker or the chairman shall order members whose 
conduct is grossly disorderly to withdraw immediately from the house 
during the remainder of that day’s sitting ; and the serjeant-at-arms shall act 
on such orders as he may receive from the chair in pursuance of this 
resolution. But if, on any occasion, Mr. Speaker or the chairman deems 
that his powers under this standing order are inadequate, he may name 
such member or members in pursuance of the standing order ‘“‘ Order in 
debate,” or he may call upon the house to adjudge upon the conduct of 
such member or members. 

(2) Provided always, that members who are ordered to withdraw under 
this standing order, or who are suspended from the service of the house 
under the standing order “Order in debate,” shall forthwith withdraw 
from the precincts of the house, subject, however, in the case of such 
suspended members, to the proviso in that standing order regarding their 
service on private bill committees. 


21. In the case of grave disorder arising in the house the speaker may, 
if he thinks it necessary to do so, adjourn the house without question 
put, or suspend any sitting for a time to be named by him. 


Adjournment and Counting Out. 


22. When a motion is made for the adjournment of a debate, or of 
the house during any debate, or that the chairman of a committee do 
report progress, or do leave the chair, the debate thereupon shall be con- 
fined to the matter of such motion; and no member, having moved or 
seconded any such motion, shall be entitled to move, or second, any 
similar motion during the same debate. 


23. If Mr. Speaker, or the chairman of a committee of the whole 
house, shall be of opinion that a motion for the adjournment of a debate, 
or of the house, during any debate, or that the chairman do report 
progress, or do leave the chair,.is an abuse of the rules of the house, he 
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may forthwith put the question thereupon from the chair, or he may 
decline to propose the question thereupon to the house. 


24. While the committees of supply and ways and means are open, the 
house, when it meets on Friday, shall, at its rising, stand adjourned until 
the following Monday, without any question being put, unless the house 
shall otherwise resolve. 

25. At an evening sitting the house shall not be counted befove ten’ 
o’clock, but if on a division taken on any business at an evening sitting before 
ten? o’clock it appears that forty members are not present, the business 
shall stand over until the next sitting of the house, and the next busi- 
ness shall be taken. 


Closure of Debate. 

26.—(1) After a question has been proposed a member rising in his 
place may claim to move, “That the question be now put,’ and, unless 
it shall appear to the chair that such motion is an abuse of the rules of 
the house, or an infringement of the rights of the minority, the question, 
“That the question be now put,’ shall be put forthwith, and decided 
without amendment or debate. 

(2) When the motion “That the question be now put” has been carried 
and the question consequent thereon has been decided, any further motion 
may be made (the assent of the chair, as aforesaid, not having been with- 
held) which may be requisite to bring to a decision any question already 
proposed from the chair; and also, if a clause be then under considera- 
tion, a motion may be made (the assent of the chair, as aforesaid, not 
having been withheld) that the question, that certain words of the clause 
defined in the motion stand part of the clause, or that the clause stand 
part of, or be added to the bill, be now put. Such motions shall be put 
forthwith, and decided without amendment or debate. 

(3) Provided always, that this rule shall be put in force only when 
the speaker or the chairman of ways and means is in the chair. 

27. Questions for the closure of debate under standing order “Closure 
of debate”’ shall be decided in the affirmative, if, when a division be taken, 
it appears by the numbers declared from the chair, that not less than one 
hundred members voted in the majority in support of the motion. 


Divisions. 

28. So soon as the voices have been taken, the clevk shall turn a two-minute 
sand-glass, to be kept on the table for that purpose, and the doors shall not be 
closed until after the lapse of two minutes as indicated by such sand-glass.? 

29. The doors shall be closed so soon after the lapse of two minutes as the 


speaker ov the chairman of the committee of the whole house shall think proper 
to direct.* 


1 between a quarter-past eight and a quarter-past nine 
2 between a quarter-past eight and a quarter-past nine 
s (1) If the opinion of the speaker or chairman as to the decision of a question is 
challenged he shall direct that the lobby be cleared. 
(2) After the lapse of two minutes from this direction he shall put the question again, 
and if his opinion is again challenged he shall nominate tellers. 
(3) After the lapse of six minutes from this direction he shall direct that the doors 
giving access to the division lobbies be locked. 
* (x1) A member may vote in a division although he did not hear the question put. 
(2) A member is not obliged to vote. 
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30. Mr. Speaker or the chairman, may, after the lapse of two minutes 
as indicated by the sand-glass, if in his opinion the division is frivol- 
ously or vexatiously claimed, take the vote of the house, or committee, by 
calling upon the members who support, and who challenge his decision, 
successively to rise in their places; and he shall thereupon, as he thinks fit, 
either declare the determination of the house or committee, or name tellers 
for a division. And, in case there is no division, the speaker or chairman 
shall declare to the house or the committee the number of the minority 
who have challenged his decision, and their names shall be thereupon 
taken down in the house, and printed with the lists of divisions. 


Publie Bills. 


31.—(1) When any bill shall be presented by a member in pursuance 
of an order of this house, or shall be brought from the Lords, the ques- 
tions “ That this bill be now read a first time,’ and “That this bill be 
printed,” shall be decided without amendment or debate. 

(2) A member may, if he thinks fit, after notice, present a bill with- 
out an order of the house for its introduction; and when a bill is so 
presented the title of the bill shall be read by the clerk at the table, 
and the bill shall then be deemed to have been read a first time, and 
shall be printed. 


32. When a bill or other matter (except supply or ways and means) 
has been partly considered in committee, and the chairman has been 
directed to report progress, and ask leave to sit again, and the house shall 
have ordered that the committee shall sit again on a particular day, the 
speaker shall, when the order for the committee has been read, forthwith 
leave the chair without putting any question, and the house shall there- 
upon resolve itself into such committee. 


33. Bills which may be fixed for consideration in committee on the 
same day, whether in progress or otherwise, may be referred together to a 
committee of the whole house, which may consider on the same day all 
the bills so referred to it, without the chairman leaving the chair on each 
separate bill; provided that, with respect to any bill not in progress, if 
any member shall object to its consideration in committee, together with 
other bills, the order of the day for the committee on such bill shall be 
postponed. 

34. It shall be an instruction to all committees of the whole house to 
which bills may be committed, that they have power to make such amend- 
ments therein as they shall think fit, provided they be relevant to the 
subject-matter of the bill; but that if any such amendments shall not be 
within the title of the bill, they do amend the title accordingly, and do 
report the same specially to the house. 

35. In committee on a bill, the preamble shall stand postponed until 
after the consideration of the clauses, without question put. 

36. The questions for reading a bill a first and second time in a 
committee of the whole house shall be discontinued. 

37. In going through a bill no questions shall be put for the filling 
up words already printed in italics, and commonly called blanks, unless 
exception be taken thereto; and if no alterations have been made in the 
words so printed in italics, the bill shall be reported without amendments, 
unless other amendments have been made thereto. 
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38. On a clause being offered in the committee on the bill, or on the 
consideration of report of a bill, Mr. Speaker or the chairman shall desire 
the member to bring up the same, whereupon it shall be read a first time 
without question put, but no clause shall be offered on consideration of 
report without notice. 

39. At the close of the proceedings of a committee of the whole 
house on a bill, the chairman shall report the bill forthwith to the house, 
and when amendments shall have been made thereto, the same shall be 
received, without debate, and a time appointed for taking the same 
into consideration. 

40. When the order of the day for the consideration of a bill, as 
amended in the committee of the whole house, has been read, the house 
shall proceed to consider the same without question put, unless the member 
in charge thereof shall desire to postpone its consideration, or a motion 
shall be made to re-commit the bill. 

41. Upon the report stage of any bill no amendment may be pro- 
posed which could not have been proposed in committee without an 
instruction from the house. 

42. No amendments, not being merely verbal, shall be made to any 
bill on the third reading. 

43. Lords’ amendments to public bills shall be appointed to be con- 
sidered on a future day, unless the house shall order them to be considered 
forthwith. 

44. With respect to any bill brought to this house from the House of 
Lords, or returned by the House of Lords to this house, with amendments, 
whereby any pecuniary penalty, forfeiture, or fee shall be authorised, 
imposed, appropriated, regulated, varied, or extinguished, this house will 
not insist on its ancient and undoubted privileges in the following cases :— 

1. When the object of such pecuniary penalty or forfeiture is to 
secure the execution of the act, or the punishment or prevention of 
offences. 

2. Where such fees are imposed in respect of benefit taken or service 
rendered under the act, and in order to the execution of the act, and 
are not made payable into the treasury or exchequer, or in aid of the 
public revenue, and do not form the ground of public accounting by 
the parties receiving the same, either in respect of deficit or surplus. 

3. When such bill shall be a private bill for a local or personal act. 


45. The precise duration of every temporary law shall be expressed in 
a distinct clause at the end of the bill. 


Standing Committees. 


46. The resolutions of the house of the 1st December 1882 relating to the 
constitution and proceedings of standing committees for the consideration of 
bills velating to law, and courts of justice, and legal procedure, and to 
trade, shipping, and manufactures, shall be revived, and trade shall include 
agriculture and fishing. 


*46,—(1) When a bill has been read a second time it shall stand committed to one of 
the standing committees, unless the house, on motion to be decided without amendment 
or debate, otherwise order, and such a motion shall not require notice, must be made 
immediately after the bill is read a second time, may be made by any member, and may, 
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47. Two' standing committees shall be appointed for the consideration 
of all bills velating to law and courts of justice and legal procedure, and 
to trade, shipping and manufactures, which may by order of the house in 
each case, be committed to them; and the procedure in such committees 
shall be the same as in a select committee, unless the house shall otherwise 
order: provided, that strangers shall be admitted, except when the com- 
mittee shall order them to withdraw; and the said committees shall not 
sit, after a quarter-past two of the clock, whilst the house is sitting,? 
without the order of the house: provided also, that any notice of amend- 
ment to any clause in a bill which may be committed to a standing 
committee, given by any honourable member in the house, shall stand 
referred to such committee: provided also, that twenty be the quorum of 
such standing committees. 


48. Each of the said standing committees shall consist of not less 
than sixty nor more than eighty members, to be nominated by the 
committee of selection, who shall have regard to the classes of bills 
committed to such committees, to the composition of the house, and to 
the qualifications of the members selected; and shall have power to 
discharge members from time to time,‘ and to appoint others in substitution 


though opposed, be decided after the expiration of the time for opposed business. But 
this order shall not apply to— 

(a) bills for imposing taxes or Consolidated Fund or Appropriation bills; or 

(6) bills for confirming provisional orders. 

Provided that the house may, on motion made by the member in charge of a bill, 
commit the bill to a standing committee in respect of some of its provisions, and to a 
committee of the whole house in respect of other provisions, and that if such a motion is 
opposed the speaker, after permitting, if he thinks fit,a brief explanatory statement from 
the member who makes and the member who opposes the motion, shall without further 
debate put the question thereon. 

(2) Where a bill has been committed to a standing committee, or has been so 
committed in respect of any provision, then, at the report stage of the bill or provision, 
the rule against speaking more than once shall not apply to the member in charge of the bill 
or to the mover of any amendment or new clause in respect of that amendment or clause. 

2 Four 

2 except in pursuance of a resolution of the committee, moved by the member in 
charge of the bill before the committee, and decided without amendment or debate, and 
shall not sit after four p.m. 

2 One of the standing committees shall be appointed for the consideration of all public 
bills relating exclusively to Scotland and committed to a standing committee, and shall 
consist of all the members representing Scottish constituencies together with not more than 
fifteen other members to be nominated in respect of any bill by the committee of selection, 
who shall have regard in such nomination to the approximation of the balance of parties 
in the committee to that in the whole house, and shall have power from time to time to 
discharge, for non-attendance or at their own request, the members so nominated by them, 
and to appoint others in substitution for those discharged. oa 

Subject as aforesaid the bills committed to a standing committee shall be distributed 
among the committees by Mr. Speaker. 

In all but one of the standing committees Government bills shall have precedence. 

Standing Order 19 (as to irrelevance and repetition) and Standing Orders 26 and 27 
(as to closure) shall apply to standing committees, with the substitution in Standing 
Order 26 of the chairman of the committee for the chairman of ways and means, and in 
Standing Order 27 of 20 for 100 as the number necessary to render the majority effective for 
the closure, and the chairman of a standing committee shall have the like powers as the 
chairman of a committee of the whole house has under Standing Order 23 (as to dilatory 
motions). 

« for non-attendance or at their own request 
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for those discharged.!. The committee of selection shall also have power 
to add not more than fifteen members to a standing committee in respect 
of any bill referred to it, to serve on the committee during the consideration 
of such bill.’ 


49. The committee of selection shall nominate a chairmen’s panel 
to consist of not less than four nor more than six? members, of whom 
three shall be a quorum; and the chairmen’s panel shall appoint from 
among themselves the chairman of each standing committee, and may 
change the chairman so appointed from time to time. 


50. All bills which shall have been committed to one of the said 
standing committees shall, when reported to the house, be proceeded 
with, as if they had been reported from a committee of the whole house: 
provided only, that all bills reported from a standing committee, whether 
amended or not, shall be considered on report by the house without 
question put, unless the member in charge thereof desire to postpone its 
consideration or a motion be made to re-commit the bill. 


Committees of the whole House. 


51. Whenever an order of the day is read for the house to resolve 
itself into committee (not being a committee to consider a message from 
the crown, or the committee of supply, or the committee on the East 
India revenue accounts), Mr. Speaker shall leave the chair without putting 
any question, and the house shall thereupon resolve itself into such com- 
mittee, unless notice of an instruction thereto has been given, when such 
instruction shall be first disposed of. 


52. When the chairman of a committee has been ordered to make 
a report to the house, he shall leave the chair without question put. 


53. Every report from a committee of the whole house shall be 
brought up, without any question being put. 


Select Committees. 


54. All committees shall have leave to sit, except while the house 


is at prayers, during the sitting, and notwithstanding any adjournment 
of the house. 


55. No select committee shall, without leave of the house, consist of 
more than fifteen members; such leave shall not be moved for without 
notice; and in the case of members proposed to be added or substituted, 
after the first appointment of the committee, the notice shall include the 
names of the members proposed to be added or substituted. 


56. Every member intending to move for the appointment of a select 
committee shall endeavour to ascertain previously whether each member 
proposed to be named by him on such committee will give his attendance 
thereupon. 
ee 

* Provided that, for the consideration of all public bills relating exclusively to Wales 
and Monmouthshire, the committee shall be so constituted as to comprise all members 
sitting for constituencies in Wales and Monmouthshire. 


2 Provided that this order shall not apply to the standing committee on Scottish 
bills. 


* eight 
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57. Every member intending to move for the appointment of a select 
committee, shall, one day next before the nomination of such committee, 
place on the notices the names of the members intended to be proposed 
by him to be members of such committee. 


58. Lists shall be affixed in some conspicuous place in the committee 
office and in the lobby of the house of all members serving on each 
select committee. 


59. To every question asked of a witness under examination in the 
proceedings of any select committee there shall be prefixed in the minutes 
of the evidence the name of the member asking such question. 


60. The names of the members present each day on the sitting of 
any select committee shall be entered on the minutes of evidence, or on 
the minutes of the proceedings of the committee (as the case may be), 
and reported to the house on the report of such committee. 


G1. In the event of any division taking place in any select com- 
mittee, the question proposed, the name of the proposer, and the respective 
votes thereupon of each member present, shall be entered on the minutes 
of evidence, or on the minutes of the proceedings of the committee (as 
the case may be), and reported to the house on the report of such 
committee. 

62. If, at any time during the sitting of a select committee of this 
house, the quorum of members fixed by the house shall not be present, 
the clerk of the committee shall call the attention of the chairman to the 
fact, who shall thereupon suspend the proceedings of the committee until 
a quorum be present, or adjourn the committee to some future day. 


63. Every select committee having power to send for persons, papers, 
and records, shall have leave to report their opinion and. observations, 
together with the minutes of evidence taken before them, to the house, 
and also to make a special report of any matters which they may think 
fit to bring to the notice of the house. 


64. The serjeant-at-arms attending this house shall, from time to time, 
when the house is going to prayers, give notice thereof to all committees ; 
and all proceedings of committees, after such notice, are declared to be 
null and void, unless such committees be otherwise empowered to sit after 
prayers. 


Address in answer to King’s Speech. 


65. The stages of committee and report on the address to His Majesty 
to convey the thanks of the house for His Majesty’s most gracious speech 
to both houses of parliament, at the opening of the session, shall be 
discontinued, 


Public Money. 


66. This house will receive no petition for any sum relating to 
public service, or proceed upon any motion for a grant or charge upon 
the public revenue, whether payable out of the consolidated fund or out of 
money to be provided by parliament, unless recommended from the crown. 


67. This house will not proceed upon any petition, motion, or bill, 
for granting any money, or for releasing or compounding any sum of 
money owing to the crown, but in a committee of the whole house. 
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68. This house will not receive any petition for compounding any sum 
of money owing to the crown, upon any branch of the revenue, without a 
certificate from the proper officer or officers annexed to the said petition, 
stating the debt, what prosecutions have been made for the recovery of 
such debt, and setting forth how much the petitioner and his security are 
able to satisfy thereof. 


69. This house will not proceed upon any motion for an address to 


the crown, praying that any money may be issued, or that any expense 
may be incurred, but in a committee of the whole house. 


70. This house will not receive any petition, or proceed upon any 
motion for a charge upon the revenues of India, but what is recommended 
by the crown. 

71. If any motion be made in the house for any aid, grant, or charge 
upon the public revenue, whether payable out of the consolidated fund or 
out of money to be provided by parliament, or for any charge upon the 
people, the consideration and debate thereof shall not be presently entered 
upon, but shall be adjourned till such further day as the house shall think 
fit to appoint, and then it shall be referred to a committee of the whole 
house before any resolution or vote of the house do pass therein. 


Packet and Telegraphie Contracts. 


72. In all contracts extending over a period of years, and creating a 
public charge, actual or prospective, entered into by the government for 
the conveyance of mails by sea, or for the purpose of telegraphic com- 
munications beyond sea, there should be inserted the condition that the 
contract shall not be binding until it has been approved of by a resolution 
of the house. 


73. Every such contract, when executed, shall forthwith, if parlia- 
ment be then sitting or, if parliament be not then sitting, within fourteen 
days after it assembles, be laid upon the table of the house, accompanied 
by a minute of the lords of the treasury, setting forth the grounds on 
which they have proceeded in authorising it. 


74. In cases where any such contract requires to be confirmed by act 
of parliament, the bill for that purpose shall not be introduced and 
dealt with as a private bill, and power to the government to enter into 


agreements by which obligations at the public charge shall be undertaken, 
shall not be given in any private act. 


Public Accounts. 


75. There shall be a standing committee, to be designated “the com- 
mittee of public accounts,” for the examination of the accounts showing 
the appropriation of the sums granted by parliament to meet the public 
expenditure, to consist of eleven members, who shall be nominated at the 
commencement of every session, and of whom five shall be a quorum. 


Publie Petitions. 


76. Every member offering to present a petition to the house, not 
being a petition for a private bill, or relating to a private bill before the 
house, shall confine himself to a statement of the parties from whom it 
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comes, of the number of signatures attached to it, and of the material 
allegations contained in it, and to the reading of the prayer of such 
petition. 


77. Every such petition not containing matter in breach of the privi- 
leges of this house, and which, according to the rules or usual practice of 
this house, can be received, shall be brought to the table by the direction 
of the speaker, who shall not allow any debate, or any member to speak 
upon, or in relation to such petition; but it may be read by the clerk at 
the table, if required. 


78. In the case of such petition complaining of some present personal 
grievance, for which there may be an urgent necessity for providing an 
immediate remedy, the matter contained in such petition may be brought 
’ into discussion on the presentation thereof. 


79. All other such petitions, after they shall have been ordered to lie 
on the table, shall be referred to the committee on public petitions, without 
any question being put; but if any such petition relate to any matter or 
subject, with respect to which the member presenting it has given notice of 
a motion, and the said petition has ngt been ordered to be printed by the 
committee, such member may, after notice given, move that such petition 
be printed with the votes. 


80. Subject to the above regulations, petitions against any resolution 
or bill imposing a tax or duty for the current service of the year shall 
be henceforth received, and the usage under which the house has refused 
to entertain such petitions shall be discontinued. 


Speaker. 


81.—(1) Whenever the house shall be informed by the clerk at the 
table of the unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the 
committee of ways and means shall perform the duties and exercise the 
authority of speaker in relation to all proceedings of this house, as deputy 
speaker, until the next meeting of the house, and so on from day to 
day, on the like information being given to the house, until the house 
shall otherwise order; provided that if the house shall adjourn for more 
than twenty-four hours, the deputy speaker shall continue to perform the 
duties and exercise the authority of speaker for twenty-four hours only 
after such adjournment. 

(2) At the commencement of every parliament or from time to time, as 
necessity may arise, the house may appoint a deputy chairman, who shall 
whenever the house is informed by the clerk at the table of the unavoid- 
able absence of the chairman of ways and means, be entitled to exercise all 
the powers vested in the chairman of ways and means, including his 
powers as deputy speaker. 


Members. 


82. No member’s name shall be affixed to any seat in the house before 
the hour of prayers; and the speaker shall give directions to the door- 
keepers accordingly. 

83. Any member having secured a seat at prayers shall be entitled to 
retain the same until the rising of the house. 


fain Q 
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84. Members may take and subscribe the oath required by law, at any 
time during the sitting of the house, before the orders of the day and 
notices of motions have been entered upon, or after they have been disposed 
of; but no debate or business shall be interrupted for that purpose. 

85. Every person returned as a member of this house, who may claim 
to be a person for the time being by law permitted to make a solemn 
affirmation or declaration instead of taking an oath, shall henceforth 
(notwithstanding so much of the resolution adopted by this house on 
the 22nd day of June 1880 as relates to affirmation) be permitted, without 
question, to make and subscribe a solemn affirmation in the form prescribed 
by the Parliamentary Oaths Act, 1866, as altered by the Promissory Oaths 
Act, 1868, subject to any liability by statute. 


Witnesses. 


86. Any oath or affirmation taken or made by any witness before the 
house, or a committee of the whole house, may be administered by the 
clerk at the table. 

87. Any oath or affirmation taken or made by any witness before a 


select committee may be administered by the chairman, or by the clerk 
attending such committee. 


Strangers. 


88. The serjeant-at-arms attending this house shall, from time to time, 
take into his custody any stranger whom he may see, or who may be 
reported to him to be, in any part of the house or gallery appropriated 
to the members of this house, and also any stranger who, having been 
admitted into any other part of the house or gallery, shall misconduct 
himself, or shall not withdraw when strangers are directed to withdraw 
while the house, or any committee of the whole house, is sitting; and no 
person so taken into custody shall be discharged out of custody, without 
the special order of the house. 

89. No member of this house shall presume to bring any stranger into 
any part of the house or gallery appropriated to the members of this 
house, while the house, or a committee of the whole house, is sitting. 

90. Except when Mr. Speaker or the chairman of a committee of the whole 
house shall otherwise direct, his order for the withdrawal of strangers during 
a division shall be understood to apply to stvangers occupying seats below the 
bay and in the front gallery, and shall be enforced by the serjeant-at-arms 
accordingly. 

91. If at any sitting of the house, or in committee, any member shall 
take notice that strangers are present, Mr. Speaker, or the chairman (as the 
case may be), shall forthwith put the question, ‘‘ That strangers be ordered 
to withdraw,” without permitting any debate or amendment: provided 
that the speaker, or the chairman, may, whenever he think fit, order the 
withdrawal of strangers from any part of the house. 


Letters. 


92. To prevent the intercepting or losing of letters directed to members 
of this house, the person appointed to bring letters from the general post 
office to this house, or some other person to be appointed by the postmaster- 
general, shall for the future, every day during the session of parliament, 
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Sundays excepted, constantly attend, from ten of the clock in the morning 
till seven in the afternoon, at the place appointed for the delivery of the 
said letters, and take care during his stay there, to deliver the same to the 
several members to whom they shall be directed, or to their known servant 


or servants, or other persons bringing notes under the hands of the members 
sending for the same. 


93. The said officer shall, upon his going away, lock up such letters 


as shall remain undelivered; and no letter shall be delivered but within 
the hours aforesaid. 


94. The said orders shall be sent to the postmaster-general at the 
commencement of each session. 


95. When any letter or packet directed to this house shall come to 
Mr. Speaker he shall open the same; and acquaint the house, at their 


next sitting, with the contents thereof, if proper to be communicated to 
this house. 


Parliamentary Papers. 


96. If, during the existence of a parliament, papers are commanded 
to be presented to this house by His Majesty at any time, the delivery of 
such papers to the librarian of the House of Commons shall be deemed 
to be for all purposes the presentation of them to this house. 
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II 


Sessional Orders’ 


Evrctions,—Ordered, That all members who are returned for two or 
more places in any part of the United Kingdom do make their election 
for which of the places they will serve, within one week after it shall 
appear that there is no question upon the return for that place; and if 
anything shall come in question touching the return or election of any 
member, he is to withdraw during the time the matter is in debate; and 
that all members returned upon double returns do withdraw till their 
returns are determined. 

Resolved, That no peer of the realm, except such peers of Ireland as 
shall for the time being be actually elected, and shall not have declined 
to serve, for any county, city, or borough of Great Britain, hath any right 
to give his vote in the election of any member to serve in Parliament. 

Resolved, That it is a high infringement of the liberties and privileges 
of the Commons of the United Kingdom for any lord of parliament, or 
other peer or prelate, not being a peer of Ireland at the time elected, and 
not having declined to serve for any county, city, or borough of Great 
Britain, to concern himself in the election of members to serve for the 
Commons in Parliament, except only any peer of Ireland, at such elections 
in Great Britain respectively where such peer shall appear as a candidate, 
or by himself, or by any others, be proposed to be elected; or for any 
lord lieutenant or governor of any county to avail himself of any authority 
derived from his commission, to influence the election of any member to 
serve for the Commons in Parliament. - 

Resolved, That if it shall appear that any person hath been elected 
or returned a member of this House, or endeavoured so to be, by bribery, 
or any other corrupt practices, this House will proceed with the utmost 
severity against all such persons as shall have been wilfully concerned in 
such bribery or other corrupt practices. 

WitnessEs,~- Resolved, That if it shall appear that any person hath been 
tampering with any witness, in respect of his evidence to be given to this 
House, or any committee thereof, or directly or indirectly hath endeavoured 
to deter or hinder any person from appearing or giving evidence, the same 
is declared to be a high crime or misdemeanour; and this House will 
proceed with the utmost severity against such offender. 

Resolved, That if it shall appear that any person hath given false 
evidence in any case before this House, or any committee thereof, this 
House will proceed with the utmost severity against such offender. 

METROPOLITAN Porice,—Ordered, That the commissioners of the police 
of the metropolis do take care that, during the session of Parliament, the 
passages through the streets leading to this House be kept free and open, 
and that no obstruction be permitted to hinder the passage of members to 


» As adopted in r904. 
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and from this House, and that no disorder be allowed in Westminster 
Hall, or in the passages leading to this House, during the sitting of 
Parliament, and that there be no annoyance therein or thereabouts; and 
that the Serjeant-at-arms attending this House do communicate this order 
to the commissioners aforesaid. 

VoTEs AND ProcrEpincs,—Ordered, That the votes and proceedings of 
this House be printed, being first perused by Mr. Speaker; and that he do 
appoint the printing thereof; and that no person but such as he shall 
appoint do presume to print the same. 

PRIVILEGES,—Ordeved, That a committee of privileges be appointed. 

JournaL,—Ordeved, That the journal of this House, from the end of the 
last session to the end of the present session, with an index thereto, be 
printed. 

Ordered, That 500 copies of’ the said journal and index be printed by 
the appointment and under the direction of . . . the Clerk of this 
House. 

Ordered, That the said journal and index be printed by such person 
as shall be licensed by Mr. Speaker, and that no other person do presume 
to print the same. 

BALLot For Bitits anp Morions,—Ordered, That no bills, other than 
Government bills, be introduced in anticipation of the ballot, and that 
all members who desire to ballot, whether for bills, or for motions for 
Tuesday . . February, and Tuesday . . February, and Wednesday 

February, and Wednesday . . February, do hand in their names 
at the table during the sitting of the House on the first or second day 
of the session, and that a copy of such notices be handed in at the latest 
during the sitting of the House on the third day of the session. 

That the ballot for the precedence of the said bills and motions be 
taken on the third day on which the House sits, at a convenient time 
and place, to be appointed by Mr. Speaker, and that the presentation of 
bills on the fourth sitting day be taken as soon after twelve o’clock as 
Mr. Speaker may deem convenient. 

StanpINnG Orpers,—Ordered, That the select committee on standing 
orders do consist of thirteen members: . . . . . . were accordingly 
nominated members of the committee. 

SELEcTION,—Ordeved, That the committee of selection do consist of 

and the chairman of the select committee on standing orders. 

SuppLy,—Resolved, That this house will on . . . next resolve itself 
into a committee to consider of the supply to be granted to His Majesty. 

Ordered, That the several estimates presented to this house in the 
present session be referred to the committee of supply. 

Houszt or Commons (KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT Rooms),—Ordered, 
That a select committee be appointed to control the arrangements for 
the kitchen and refreshment rooms in the department of the serjeant-at- 
arms attending this House. 

Ordeved, That the committee do consist of seventeen members. 

The committee was accordingly nominated of 

Ordered, That the committee have power to send for eee papers, 
and records. 

Ordered, That three be the quorum. 


1 The number of copies was omitted in 1907. 
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Pusiic Petitions,—Ordered, That a select committee be appointed, to 
whom shall be referred all petitions presented to the House with the 
exception of such as relate to private bills; and that such committee do 
classify and prepare abstracts of the same, in such form and manner as 
shall appear to them best suited to convey to the house all requisite 
information respecting their contents, and do report the same from time 
to time to the house; and that the reports of the committee do set forth 
the number of signatures to each petition only in respect to those signa- 
tures to which addresses are affixed:—And that such committee have 
power to direct the printing in extenso of such petitions, or of such parts of 
petitions, as shall appear to require it:—And that such committee have 
power to report their opinion and observations thereupon to the House. 

The committee was accordingly nominated of 

Ordered, That three be the quorum. 

Pusiic Accounts,— Ordered, That the committee of public accounts do 
consist of fifteen members [committee nominated]. 

Sranpinc CommitTTreEs,—Ordeved, That all standing committees have 
leave to print and circulate with the votes the minutes of their pro- 
ceedings, and any amended clauses of bills committed to them. 

PoricE AND SANITARY CoMMITTEE,— Ordered, That the committee of 
selection do nominate a committee not exceeding eleven members, to be 
called the Police and Sanitary Committee, to whom shall be committed 
all private bills promoted by municipal and other local authorities by 
which it is proposed to create powers relating to police or sanitary 
regulations in conflict with, deviation from, or excess of the provisions of 
the general law. 

Ordered, That Standing Orders 150 and 173a apply to all such bills. 

Ordered, That the committee have power to send for persons, papers, 
and records. 

Ordered, That four be the quorum of the committee. 

Ordeved, That if the committee shall report to the committee of selection 
that any clauses of any bill referred to them (other than clauses con- 
taining police and sanitary regulations) are such as, having regard to the 
terms of reference, it is not in their opinion necessary or advisable for 
them to deal with, the committee of selection shall thereupon refer the 
bill to a select committee, who shall consider those clauses and so much 
of the preamble of the bill as relates thereto, and shall determine the 
expenditure (if any) to be authorised in respect of the parts of the bill 
referred to them. That the committee shall deal with the remaining 
clauses of such bill, and so much of the preamble as relates thereto, and 
shall determine the period and mode of repayment of any money 
authorised by the select committee to be borrowed, and shall report the 
whole bill to the house, stating in their report what parts of the bill 
have been considered by each committee. 

Ordered, That the committee have power, if they so determine, to sit 
as two committees, and in that event to apportion the bills referred to 
the committee between the two committees, each of which shall have the 
full powers of, and be subject to the instructions which apply to, the 
undivided committee ; and that three be the quorum of each of the two 
committees. 
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II 
Speaker Brand’s Urgency Rules 


RULES FRAMED BY MR. SPEAKER FOR THE REGULATION OF 
THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, WHILE THE STATE OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS IS URGENT. 


Motions for Adjournment. 


1. That no motion for the adjournment of the House shall be made, 
except by leave of the House, before the orders of the day or notices 
of motions have been entered upon. 


2. That when a motion is made for the adjournment of a debate, or 
of the House, during any debate, the debate thereupon shall be strictly 
confined to the matter of such motion. 


3. That, if during any debate, a motion be made for the adjournment 
of the debate, or of the House, Mr. Speaker may decline to put the 
question thereupon, if, in his judgment, such motion is made for the 
purpose of obstruction ; or, if he think fit to put such question, he may 
put it from the chair forthwith. 


4. That no member, having spoken to a motion for the adjournment 
of a debate, or of the House, during any debate, shall be entitled to 
move, or to speak to any similar motion, during the same debate. 


Irrelevance or Repetition. 


5. That Mr. Speaker may call the attention of the House to continued 
irrelevance or tedious repetition on the part of a member; and may direct 
the member to discontinue his speech. 


Putting the Question. 


6. That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, during any debate, to 
be the general sense of the House, that the question be now put, he may 
so inform the House; and on a motion being made “That the question 
be now put,” Mr. Speaker shall forthwith put such question; and if the 
same be decided in the affirmative, by a majority of three to one, the 
question previously under debate shall be forthwith put from the chair. 


House resolving itself into Committee. 


7. That when the order of the day for the committee on any bill, 
or other matter declared urgent, is read, Mr. Speaker shall forthwith leave 
the chair, without putting any question; and the House shall thereupon 
resolve itself into such committee. 
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Consideration of Bill as amended. 


8. That, on reading the order of the day for the consideration of a 
bill (declared urgent) as amended, the House do proceed to consider the 
same, without question put. 


Divisions. 

9. That when, before a division, Mr. Speaker’s decision that the 
“Ayes,” or “Noes,” have it is challenged, Mr. Speaker may call upon 
the members challenging it, to rise in their places; and if they do not 
exceed twenty, he may forthwith declare the determination of the House. 


RULES REGULATING THE PROCEEDING OF A COMMITTEE 
OF THE WHOLE HOUSE UPON ANY BILL, OR OTHER 
MATTER DECLARED URGENT. 


Motions to Report Progress, &e. 


10. That when a motion is made, that the chairman do report pro- 
gress or do leave the chair, the debate shall be strictly confined to the 
matter of such motion. 


11. That if a motion, that the chairman do report progress, or do 
leave the chair, be made, the chairman may decline to put the question 
thereupon, if, in his judgment, such motion is made for the purpose of 
obstruction; or, if he think fit to put such question, he may put it from 
the chair forthwith. 

12. That no member, having spoken to a motion, that the chairman 
do report progress, or do leave the chair, shall be entitled to move, or to 
speak to, any similar motion, during the same sitting of the committee. 


Irrelevanece or Repetition. 


13. That the chairman may call the attention of the committee to 
continued irrelevance, or tedious repetition, on the part of a member ; 
and may direct the member to discontinue his speech. 


Members to speak once only. 


14. That no member shall be allowed to speak more than once to the 
same question; unless the member in charge of the bill, or any member 
who has made a motion, or moved an amendment, desires to offer expla- 
nations. 


Preamble postponed. 


15. That the preamble of a bill do stand postponed until after the 
consideration of the clauses, without question put. 


Divisions. 


16. That when, before a division, the chairman’s decision that the 
“Ayes” or “Noes” have it, is challenged, the chairman may call upon 
the members challenging it to rise in their places, and, if they do not 
exceed twenty, he may forthwith declare the determination of the 
committee. 
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Questions to be put forthwith. 


17. That, when, by any of the rules framed by Mr. Speaker, a question 
is to be put from the chair forthwith, no amendment, adjournment, or 
debate shall be allowed. 


ADDITIONAL RULES FRAMED BY Mr. SPEAKER FOR THE 
REGULATION OF THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, WHILE 
THE STATE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS IS URGENT. 


Order to Committee to Report, or Consideration of Bill to be 
concluded. 


1. That on a motion being made, after notice, that the chairman of 
a committee upon any bill, declared urgent, do report the same to the 
House, on or before a certain day and hour; or that the consideration 
of any such bill, as amended, be concluded, on or before a certain day 
and hour; the question thereupon shall be forthwith put from the chair, 
but shall not be decided in the affirmative, unless voted by a majority 
of three to one. 


Consideration of Bill as amended. 


2. That when the House has ordered that the consideration of a bill, 
as amended, be concluded, on or before a certain day and hour, the 
several new clauses and amendments shall be put forthwith, after the 
member who has moved any new clause or amendment, and a member 
in charge of the bill has been once heard: or if a member in charge of 
the bill has himself moved a new clause or amendment, after one other 
member has been once heard thereupon. 


ADDITIONAL RULE REGULATING THE PROCEEDINGS OF A 
COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE UPON ANY BILL, 
OR OTHER MATTER DECLARED URGENT. 


Proceedings in Committee when ordered to Report. 


3. That when the House has ordered that the chairman of a com- 
mittee on a bill do report the same on or before a certain day and hour, 
the several amendments and new clauses, not yet disposed of, shall be 
put forthwith, after the member who has moved any amendment or new 
clause, and a member in charge of the bill has been once heard: or if a 
member in charge of the bill has himself moved an amendment, or new 
clause, after one other member has been once heard thereupon; and 
if the proceedings of the committee have not been concluded at the 
appointed hour, the chairman shall leave the chair, and report the bill 
to the House. 


17th February 1881. 
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ADDITIONAL RULE FRAMED BY MR. SPEAKER FOR THE 
REGULATION OF THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, WHILE 
THE STATE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS IS URGENT, IN LIEU 
OF THE RULES LAID UPON THE TABLE ON THE 17TH 
FEBRUARY. 


Proceedings in Committee, and on Consideration of Bill as 
amended. 


That on a motion being made, after notice, by a minister of the Crown, 
that in committee upon any bill, declared urgent, or upon the consideration 
of any such bill, as amended, the remaining clauses of the bill, and any 
amendments and new clauses then standing upon the notice paper shall, 
on and after a certain day and hour, be put forthwith; the question there- 
upon shall be forthwith put from the chair, but shall not be resolved in the 
affirmative, unless voted by a majority of three to one. 

18th February 1881. 


ADDITIONAL RULES FRAMED BY MR. SPEAKER FOR THE 
REGULATION OF THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, WHILE 
THE STATE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS IS URGENT. 


Committees of Supply and Ways and Means. 


1. That when certain votes in Committees of Supply and Ways and 
Means have been declared urgent, and such committees have precedence, 
by any standing order, or by any resolution of the House, agreed to 
upon a motion made, after notice, by a minister of the Crown, put forth- 
with, and decided by a majority of three to one; on the order of the day 
being read for either of the said committees, Mr. Speaker shall forthwith 
leave the chair, without putting any question; and the House shall 
thereupon resolve itself into such committee. 

2. That, in lieu of the customary forms of procedure in the Committees 
of Supply and Ways and Means, when certain votes have been declared 
urgent, the general rules of the House concerning the proposal of questions 
and amendments be observed in such committees. 

3. That, while any vote declared urgent, is before the committee 
questions confined to matters of fact, in relation to such vote, may be 
answered by a minister, in charge of the estimates, without affecting his 
right to speak generally to the question before the committee. 

4. That if it shall appear to the chairman, during any debate, when 
certain votes have been declared urgent, to be the general sense of the 
committee, that the question be now put, he may so inform the com- 
mittee ; and on a motion being made “‘ That the question be now put,” the 
chairman shall forthwith put such question; and if the same be decided 
in the affirmative, by a majority of three to one, the question previously 
under debate shall be forthwith put from the chair. 

rith March 1881. 
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IV 


Closure Rule as proposed by the 
Government in 1887 


That at any time after a question has been proposed a motion may be 
made, if the consent of the chair has been previously obtained, “That the 
question be now put.” Such motion shall be put forthwith and decided 
without amendment or debate. 

When the motion “That the question be now put” has been carried, 
and the question consequent thereon has been decided, any further motion 
may be made (the consent of the chair having been previously obtained) 
which may be requisite to bring to a decision any question already pro- 
posed from the chair; and also if a clause be then under consideration, 
a motion may be made (with the consent of the chair as aforesaid) 
that the question “That the clause stand part” or “be added to the bill,” 
be now put. Such motions shall be put forthwith, and decided without 
amendment or debate. 

Provided always, that questions for the closure of debate shall not be 
decided in the affirmative, if a division be taken, unless it shall appear 
by the numbers declared from the chair, that such motion was supported 
by more than two hundred members, or was opposed by less than forty 
members and supported by more than one hundred members. 
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V 
Standing Order No. 1 as adopted in 1888 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 


Rule regulating the usual Sittings of the House. 


1. [24’February 1888.] That, unless the House otherwise order, the 
House shall meet every Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, at three 
of the clock, and shall, unless previously adjourned, sit till one of the 
clock a.m., when the Speaker shall adjourn the House without question 
put, unless a bill originating in Committee of Ways and Means or unless 
proceedings made in pursuance of any act of parliament or standing order, 
or otherwise exempted as hereinafter provided from the operation of this 
standing order, be then under consideration. 

That at midnight on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
except as aforesaid, and at half-past five of the clock on Wednesdays, the 
proceedings on any business then under consideration shall be interrupted ; 
and, if the House be in committee, the chairman shall leave the chair, 
and make his report to the House; and if a motion has been proposed for 
the adjournment of the House, or of the debate, or in committee That 
the chairman do report progress, or leave the chair, every such dilatory 
motion shall lapse without question put; and the business then under 
consideration, and any business subsequently appointed, shall be appointed 
for the next day on which the House shall sit, unless the Speaker ascer- 
tains by the preponderance of voices that a majority of the House desires 
that such business should be deferred until a later day. 

Provided always, That on the interruption of business the closure may 
be moved; and if moved, or if proceedings under the closure rule be 
then in progress, the Speaker or chairman shall not leave the chair, until 
the questions consequent thereon and on any further motion, as provided 
in the rule ‘‘Closure in debate,” have been decided. 

That after the business under consideration at twelve, and half-past 
five respectively, has been disposed of, no opposed business shall be taken ; 
and the orders of the day, not disposed of at the close of the sitting, 
shall stand for the next day on which the House shall sit. 

That a motion may be made by a minister of the Crown at the 
commencement of public business, to be decided without amendment or 
debate, to the following effect: “That the proceedings on any specified 
business if under discussion at twelve this night, be not interrupted under 
the standing order ‘Sittings of the House.’” 

Provided always, That after any business exempted from the operation 
of this resolution is disposed of, the remaining business of the sitting 
shall be dealt with according to the provisions applicable to business taken 
after twelve o'clock. 

Provided also, That the Chairman of Ways and Means do take the 
chair as deputy speaker, when requested so to do by Mr. Speaker, without 
any formal communication to the House. And that Mr. Speaker do 
nominate, at the commencement of every session, a panel of not more 
than five members to act as temporary chairman of committees, when 
requested by the Chairman of Ways and Means. 
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VI 
Supply Rule of 1896 


That so soon as the Committee of Supply has been appointed and 
estimates have been presented, the business of supply shall (until it be 
disposed of) be the first order of the day on Friday, unless the House 
otherwise order, on the motion of a minister of the Crown moved at the 
commencement of public business, to be decided without amendment or 
debate. 

Not more than twenty days, being days when the Speaker leaves the 
chair for the Committee of Supply without question put, counting from 
the first day on which the Speaker so left the chair under Standing Order 
No. 56, shall be allotted for the consideration of the annual estimates for 
the army, navy, and civil services, including votes on account, the business 
of supply standing first order on every such day. 

On the nineteenth of such allotted days at ten o'clock p.m., the 
chairman shall proceed to put forthwith every question necessary to dispose 
of the outstanding votes in Committee of Supply; and on the twentieth 
of such allotted days the Speaker shall at ten o’clock p.m. proceed to 
put forthwith every question necessary to complete the outstanding reports 
of supply. 

On the days appointed for concluding the business of supply the 
consideration of such business shall not be anticipated by a motion of 
adjournment under Standing Order No. 17; nor may any dilatory motion 
be moved on such proceedings; nor shall they be interrupted under the 
provisions of any standing order relating to the sittings of the House. 

Provided always, that the days occupied by the consideration of 
estimates supplementary to those of a previous session, or of any vote of 
credit, shall not be included in the computation of the twenty days. 
Provided also that two morning sittings shall be deemed equivalent to 
one three o'clock sitting; and that, except in the case of a dissolution of 
Parliament or other emergency, the said twenty days shall be allotted, 
so that the business of supply be concluded before the 5th of August. 
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Vil 


Procedure Reform Scheme of 1902 


1.—ORDER IN DEBATE. 


Amendment of Standing Order 21 :— 

That, whenever any member shall have been named by the Speaker, 
or by the chairman of a committee of the whole House, immediately 
after the commission of the offence of disregarding the authority of the 
chair, or of abusing the rules of the House by persistently and wilfully 
obstructing the business of the House or otherwise, then if the offence 
has been committed by such member in the House, the Speaker shall 
forthwith put the question, on a motion being made, no amendment, 
adjournment or debate being allowed, “That such member be suspended 
from the service of the House’’; and, if the offence has been committed 
in a committee of the whole House, the chairman shall [on a motion 
being made, put the same question in a similar way, and, if the motion 
is carried, shall] forthwith suspend the proceedings of the committee and 
report the circumstance to the House; and the Speaker shall thereupon 
put the same question, without amendment, adjournment or debate, as if 
the offence had been committed in the House itself. 

If any member be suspended under this order, his suspension on the 
first occasion in any session shall continue until the expiration of the next 
twenty days on which the House sits, on the second occasion until the 
expiration of the next forty days on which the House sits, and on the third 
or any subsequent occasion, until the expiration of the next eighty days on 
which the House sits, and the number of days of suspension shall be reckoned 
irvespectively of any provogation oy adjournment. 

If a member is suspended under this ordey his suspension shall notwith- 
standing the expiration of the days of suspension aforesaid, continue until 
he has written a letter to the Speaker, expressing his sincere regret to the 
House for the offence for which he has been suspended. 

[Provided always that suspension from the service of the House shall 
not exempt the member so suspended from serving on any committee for 
the consideration of a private bill to which he may have been appointed 
before his suspension. ] 

Provided [also] that not more than one member shall be named at 
the same time, unless several members, present together, have jointly 
disregarded the authority of the chair. 

Provided also, that if any member or members acting jointly who 
have been suspended under this order from the service of the House shall 
refuse to obey the direction of the Speaker, when severally summoned 
under the Speaker's orders by the Serjeant-at-arms to obey such direction, 
the Speaker shall call the attention of the House to the fact that recourse 
to force is necessary in order to compel obedience to his direction, and 
the member or members named by him as having refused to obey his 
directions shall thereupon, and without further question put, be suspended 
from the service of the House during the remainder of the session, or for 
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the next eighty days on which the House sits in that or any subsequent session 
of the same parliament whichever period is the longest. 

Provided always that nothing in this resolution shall be faken to 
deprive the House of the power of proceeding against any member accord- 
ing to ancient usages. 


2.—POWER FOR SPEAKER TO ADJOURN HOUSE OR SUSPEND 
SITTING. 
Proposed New Standing Order :—— 
The Speaker may, if in the interests of order he thinks it desirable to do 
so, adjourn the House without question put, or suspend any sitting for 
a time to be named by him. 


3.—SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 


Amendment of Standing Order 1, and proposed substitute for Standing Orders 
4, 5, 6, 7 and 8:— 

That unless the House otherwise order, the House shall meet every 
Monday, Tuesday, Weduesday and Thursday at two of the clock for an 
afternoon sitting, and at nine of the clock for an evening sitting. 

If the business appointed for an afternoon sitting is not disposed of at 
eight of the clock the sitting shall be suspended till nine o'clock. 

At one of the clock at the evening sitting the Speaker shall adjourn 
the House without question put, except in the event of a bill originating 
in Committee of Ways and Means, or proceedings made in pursuance 
of any act of Parliament or standing order, or otherwise exempted as 
hereinafter provided from the operation of this standing order, being 
then under consideration. 

That at 7.15 and at midnight on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays, except as aforesaid, and at half-past five of the clock on 
Fridays, the proceedings on any business then under consideration shall 
be interrupted, and, if the House be in committee, the chairman shall 
leave the chair and make his report to the House, and if a motion has 
been proposed for the adjournment of the House, or of the debate, or in 
committee, that the chairman do report progress, or do leave the chair, 
every such dilatory motion shall lapse without question put. 

Provided always that on the interruption of business the closure may 
be moved, and if moved, or if proceedings under the closure rule be then 
in progress, the Speaker or chairman shall not leave the chair until the 
questions consequent thereon and on any further motion as provided in 
the rule “closure of debate” have been decided. 

" Immediately after the interruption of business at an afternoon sitting 
questions shall be taken, and no other business shall be taken after questions. 

After the interruption of business at an evening sitting no opposed busi- 
ness shall be taken. 

All business appointed for any sitting and not disposed of before the 
termination of the sitting shall stand over until the next sitting, or until 
such other sitting on any day on which the house ordinarily sits as the member 
in charge of the business may appoint. 

That a motion may be made by a minister of fae Crown at the 
commencement of public business, to be decided without amendment or 
debate to the following effect: ‘“‘That the proceedings on any specified 
business, if under discussion at twelve this night, be not interrupted under 
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the standing order—‘Sittings of the House’”; or to the following effect : 
“That the proceedings on any specified business if under discussion on the 
interruption of business at this afternoon’s sitting, be vesumed and proceeded 
with after the interruption of business at this evening’s sitting.” 

Provided always that after any business exempted from the operation 
of this order is disposed of, the remaining business of the sitting shall be 
dealt with according to the provisions applicable to business taken after 
midnight. 

Provided also that the Chairman of Ways and Means shall take the 
chair as deputy-speaker, when requested so to do by Mr. Speaker, without 
any formal communication to the House. And Mr. Speaker shall 
nominate, at the commencement of every session, a panel of not more 
than five members to act as temporary chairmen of committees when 
requested by the Chairman of Ways and Means. 


4.—AMENDMENT OF STANDING ORDER 2. 


That the House do meet every Friday at twelve o'clock at noon for 
private business, petitions, orders of the day, and notices of motion, 
and do continue to sit until six o’clock unless previously adjourned. 


5.—PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE FOR STANDING ORDERS 
Io AND II. 


Unless the House otherwise direct— 

(a) Government business shall have precedence at every sitting 
except the evening sittings on Tuesday and Wednesday, and 
the sitting on Friday; 

(b) On the evening sittings of Tuesday and Wednesday notices of 
motion shall have precedence of orders of the day; 

(c) After Easter Government business shall have precedence at the 
evening sittings of Tuesday ; 

(d) After Whitsuntide Government business shall have precedence at 
all evening sittings, and at all Friday sittings except the sittings 
on the third and fourth Fridays after Whit Sunday. 


6.—PROPOSED NEW STANDING ORDER IN LIEU OF 
SESSIONAL ORDER AS TO SUPPLY. 


As soon as the Committee of Supply has been appointed and estimates 
have been presented, the business of supply shall, until disposed of, be 
the first order of the day on Thursday, unless the House otherwise order 
on the motion of a minister of the Crown, moved at the commencement 
of public business, to be decided without amendment or debate. 

Not more than twenty days, being days before the 5th of August, 
shall be allotted for the consideration of the annual estimates for the 
army, navy, and civil services, including votes on account. The days 
allotted shall not include any day on which the question has to be put 
that the Speaker do leave the chair or any day on which the business 
of supply does not stand as first order. 

Provided that the days occupied by the consideration of estimates 
supplementary to those of a previous session or of any vote of credit, or 
of votes for supplementary or additional estimates presented by the 
Government for war expenditure, shall not be included in the com- 
putation of the twenty days aforesaid. 
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Provided also that on motion made after notice by a minister of the 
Crown, to be decided without amendment or debate, additional time, 
not exceeding three days, may be allotted for the purposes aforesaid, 
either before or after the 5th of August. 

On a day so allotted, no business other than business of supply shall, 
except on the last two of the allotted days, be taken before midnight 
unless it is unopposed, and no business in committee or proceedings on 
report of supply shall be taken after midnight, whether a general order 
for the suspension of the twelve o’clock rule is in force or not, unless the 
House otherwise order on the motion of a minister of the Crown, moved 
at the commencement of public business, to be decided without amendment 
or debate. 

Of the days so allotted, not more than one day in committee shall 
be allotted to any vote on account, and not more than one sitting to the 
report of that vote. At midnight on the close of the day on which the 
committee on that vote is taken, and at the close of the sitting on which 
the report of that vote is taken, the chairman of committees or the Speaker, 
as the case may be, shall forthwith put every question necessary to dispose 
of the vote or the report. 

At ten of the clock on the last day but one of the days so allotted 
the chairman shall forthwith put every question necessary to dispose of 
the vote then under consideration, and shall then forthwith put the question 
with respect to each class of the Civil Service estimates that the total 
amount of the votes outstanding in that class be granted for the services 
defined in the class, and shall in like manner put severally the questions 
that the total amounts of the votes outstanding in the estimates for the 
Army, the Navy, and the Revenue departments be granted for the services 
defined in those estimates. 

At ten of the clock on the last allotted day the Speaker shall forthwith 
put every question necessary to dispose of the report of the resolution then 
under consideration, and shall then forthwith put with respect to each 
class of the Civil Service estimates the question that the House doth 
agree with the committee in all the outstanding resolutions reported in 
respect of that class, and shall then put a like question with respect to 
all the resolutions outstanding in the estimates for the Navy, the Army, 
the Revenue departments, and other outstanding resolutions severally. 

On the days appointed for concluding the business of supply, the 
consideration of that business shall not be anticipated by a motion of 
adjournment, and no dilatory motion shall be moved on proceedings for 
that business, nor shall the business be interrupted under any standing 
order relating to the sittings of the House. 

Any additional estimate for any new service or matter not included in 
the original estimates for the year shall be submitted for consideration 
in the Committee of Supply on some day not later than two days before the 
committee is closed.’ 


1 This proposed standing order reproduces the sessional order adopted at the beginning 
of the session of 1901, with the additions made on August 7th, 1901, and with certain 
other modifications, of which the following are the most material :— 

1. Thursday is substituted for Friday. 

2. The business of supply, including report, on allotted days is made to end at midnight. 

3. The committee stage of a vote on account is confined to one day, and the report to 

one sitting. 

4. On an allotted day, no business except supply is to be taken before midnight. 
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7.—QUESTIONS BY MEMBERS. 


Addition to Standing Order 20:—— 

On days when there ave two sittings of the House, questions shall not be 
taken until after the interruption of business at the afternoon sitting except 
questions of an urgent nature velating to the order of business. 

No questions shall be put by a member after the interruption of business 
except those of which notice has been given by that member, and any supple- 
mentary questions which may be asked in order to obtain a necessary 
explanation of the answers given. Only one such supplementary question may 
be asked in respect of any question of which notice has been given, and that 
only by the member by whom the notice has been given. 

Any questions of which notice appears upon the order paper, but which 
for want of time cannot be put between the interruption of business at the 
afternoon sitting and eight of the clock, shall stand over until the interruption 
of business at midnight, provided that when the twelve o'clock rule is suspended 
the answers to any such questions shall be printed and circulated with the 
votes. 

Any member who desives an oval answer to his question may distinguish 
his question by an asterisk. If he does not so distinguish it, ov if he is not 
present to ask the question, the minister may cause the answer to be printed 
and circulated with the votes. 


8.—MOTIONS FOR THE ADJOURNMENT. 


Amendment of Standing Order 17 :— 

17. No motion for the adjournment of the House shall be made until 
all the questions allowed to be asked at the commencement of business at the 
afternoon sitting have been disposed of, and no such motion shall be made 
before the orders of the day or notices of motion have been entered upon, 
except by leave of the House, unless a member rising in his place at an 
afternoon sitting shall propose to move the adjournment for the purpose of 
discussing a definite matter of urgent public importance, and not less than 
forty members shall thereupon rise in their places to support the motion; 
or unless, if fewer than forty members and not less than ten shall there- 
upon rise in their places, the House shall, on a division, upon question 
put forthwith, determine whether such motion shall be made. 

If the motion is so supported, ov the House so determines that it shall be 
made, it shall stand over until the evening sitting of the same day. 


9.—PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Proposed new standing order :— 


All private business which is set down for Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
or Thursday, and is not disposed of by twenty-five minutes after two, shall, 
without question put, be postponed until such time as the Chairman of 
Ways and Means may determine. 


Unopposed private business shall have precedence over opposed private 
business. 
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10.—QUORUM OF THE HOUSE. 


Proposed new standing order :— 

At an evening sitting the House shall not be counted before ten o'clock, 
but, if on a division taken on any business at an evening sitting before 
ten o'clock it appears that forty members are not present, the business shall 
stand over until the next sitting of the House, and the next business shall 
be taken. 


II.—STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Amendment of Standing Order 47:— 

That two standing committees be appointed for the consideration of all 
bills relating to law and courts of justice and legal procedure, and to trade, 
shipping, and manufactures, which may, by order of the House in each case, 
be committed to them, and the procedure in such committees shall be the 
same as in a select committee, unless the House shall otherwise order. 
Provided that strangers shall be admitted except when the committee 
shall order them to withdraw. Provided also that the said committees 
shall be excluded from the operation of the standing order of July atst, 
1856, and the said committees shall not sit after 2.30 o'clock without the 
order of the House. Provided also that any notice of amendment to 
any clause of a bill which may be committed to a standing committee, 
given by any honourable member in the House, shall stand referred to 
such committee. Provided also that twenty be the quorum of such standing 
committees. 


I2.—COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY. 


Amendment of Standing Order 56 :— 

That whenever the Committee of Supply stands as an order of the day 
fon Monday or Thursday] Mr. Speaker shall leave the chair without putting 
any question, unless on first going into supply on the army, navy or civil 
service estimates respectively, or on any vote of credit, an amendment be 
moved or question raised relating to the estimates proposed to be taken in 


supply. 


13.—PROCEEDINGS ON REPORT.! 


The proceedings on the reports of Committees of Ways and Means and 
other committees authorising the expenditure of public money, except the 
Committee of Supply, may be entered upon at any hour though opposed, 
and shall not be interrupted under the provisions of the standing orders for 
the interruption of business at midnight or on Friday. 


14.—INTRODUCTION AND FIRST READINGS OF BILLS. 


Addition to Standing Order 31 :— 
A member may, if he thinks fit, after notice, present a bill without an 
order of the House for its introduction, and when a bill is so presented, the 


* This takes the place of an order which is moved every session. 
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title of the bill shall be vead by the clevk at the table, and the bill shall 
then be deemed to have been vead a first time, and shall be printed.’ 


I5.—SECOND AND THIRD READINGS. 


Proposed new standing ordey :— 

If on the question that a bill be now read a second or a third time it is 
decided that the word “now” stand part of the question, the bill shall be 
so read accordingly. 


16.—COMMITTAL OF BILLS. 


Proposed new standing order :— 

Every bill shall, after second reading, stand committed to a committee of 
the whole House, unless before the second reading a member has signified 
his intention to move by way of amendment that it be committed to a 
standing committee or any other committee, or that it be committed to any 
such other committee with instructions to report to a standing committee. 
Any such proposal may be debated on the second reading of the bill, and 
immediately after the bill is read a second time, the question or questions 
thereon shall be put without amendment or further debate, notwithstanding 
that the time for the interruption of business may have passed. 


17.—WITHDRAWAL OF CLAUSES. 


Proposed new standing order :— 

A committee on a bill may, on motion made by the member in charge of 
the bill before the consideration of amendments on any particular clause 
or clauses, order that the clause or clauses be omitted. 


18.—REPORT OF BILL. 


Proposed new standing order :— 

When a bill is considered on the report of a committee of the whole 
House, no amendment may be moved except amendments moved by the 
member in charge of the bill and amendments arising out of any change 
in the bill made in the committee. 


19.—MONEY RESOLUTIONS. 


Proposed new standing order :— 

On the report of any money resolution of a committee of the whole 
House, except any resolution of the Committee of Supply or any resolution 
on which the clauses of the Finance Bill for the year are founded, no amend- 
ment or debate shall be allowed, and the question that the House do agree 
with the committee in that resolution shall be put forthwith. 


20.—REPORT OF BILL OR RESOLUTION. 


Proposed new standing order :— 
At the conclusion of a sitting of any committee of the whole House the 
chairman shall, without question put, leave the chair to make his report to 


1 This will leave three alternative modes of proceeding :— 
1. Ordinary motion for leave to introduce a bill (a procedure which will still be 
required for important Government bills) ; 
2. The mode of introduction under the so-called ten minutes rule (Standing 
Order 16); 
3. Presentation of a bill without previous order for leave to introduce (House of 
Lords’ practice). 
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the House, and the clerk shall proceed with the reading of the orders o 
the day: Provided that if the next business is in committee of the whole 
House, the report shall be made when the Speaker next resumes the chair. 


21.—DIVISIONS FRIVOLOUSLY CLAIMED. 


Amendment to Standing Order 30:— 

That Mr. Speaker or the chairman may, after the lapse of two minutes 
as indicated by the sand-glass, if in his opinion the division is frivolously 
or vexatiously claimed, take the vote of the House or committee, by 
calling upon the members who support and who challenge his decision 
successively to rise in their places; and he shall, thereupon, as he thinks 
fit, either declare the determination of the House or Committee, or name 
tellers for a division. [And in case there is no division the Speaker or 
Chairman shall declare to the House or the Committee the number of 
the minority who had challenged his decision, and their names shall 
be thereupon taken down in the House, and printed with the list of 
divisions. | 


22.—OFFICE OF SPEAKER. 


Addition to Standing Order 83 :— 

At the commencement of every parliament or from time to time, as 
necessity may arise, the House may appoint an Assistant Chairman, who 
shall, whenever the House is informed of the unavoidable absence of the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, be entitled to exercise all the powers vested in the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, including his powers as Deputy Speaker. 


23.—COMMITTEE OF PRIVILEGES. 


Proposed new standing order :— 

If any question of privilege is raised by a member of the House, except 
a question arising out of the relations between the two Houses of 
Parliament, it shall, if a minister of the Crown so claims, stand referred 
without debate or division to the Committee of Privileges for inquiry 
and report. 


24.—CONSOLIDATION BILLS. 


Proposed new standing order :— 

A select committee on Consolidation bills shall be nominated at the 
commencement of every session by the Committee of Selection. The 
Committee of Selection shall have power to discharge members nominated 
on the committee, and to appoint members to serve in the place of those 
discharged, and also to add members to the committee in respect of any 
particular bill. 

Every Consolidation bill shall, after second reading, stand referred to 
the select committee on Consolidation bills, who shall report whether 
the bill makes any alterations in the law, and, if so, what those alterations 
are, and who shall have power to send for persons, papers, and records. 
If the committee report that the bill makes no alterations in the law, 
the bill shall stand for third reading. If the committee report that the 
bill makes any alterations in the law, tle discussion on the bill in 
committee and on report shall be limited to those alterations. 
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VII 


Proclamation dissolving Parliament and 
summoning another 


BY THE QUEEN 


A proclamation for dissolving the present Parliament and declaring the 
calling of another. ; 

VictroriA R.—Whereas We have thought fit, by and with the advice 
of Our Privy Council, to dissolve this present Parliament, which stands 
prorogued to Tuesday, the 13th day of April next, We do for that end 
publish this Our royal proclamation, and do hereby dissolve the said 
Parliament accordingly ; and the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the 
knights, citizens, and burgesses, and the commissioners for shires and 
burghs, of the House of Commons are discharged from their meeting and 
attendance on the said Tuesday, the 13th day of April next; and We, 
being desirous and resolved, as soon as may be, to meet Our people, and 
to have their advice in Parliament, do hereby make known to all Our 
loving subjects Our royal will and pleasure to call a new Parliament; 
and do hereby further declare, that, with the advice of Our Privy Council, 
we have given order that Our Chancellor of that part of Our United 
Kingdom called Great Britain and Our Chancellor of Ireland, do, respec- 
tively, upon notice thereof, forthwith issue out writs in due form and 
according to law, for calling a new Parliament. And We do hereby also, 
by this Our royal proclamation under Our Great Seal of Our United 
Kingdom require writs forthwith to be issued accordingly by Our said 
Chancellors respectively for causing the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
and Commons, who are to serve in the said Parliament, to be duly 
returned to, and to give their attendance in, Our said Parliament ; which 
writs are to be returnable on Thursday, the 29th day of April next. 

Given at Our Court at Windsor this 24th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord 1880, and in the 43rd year of Our reign. 


God save the Queen. 
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IX 


Order in Council for the Issue of Writs 


At the Court at Windsor, the 24th day of March, 1880. Present, 
The Queen’s most Excellent Majesty in Council. Her Majesty having 
been this day pleased by Her royal proclamation to dissolve the present 
Parliament and to declare the calling of another, is hereby further pleased, 
by and with the advice of Her Privy Council, to order that the Right 
Honourable the Lord High Chancellor of that part of the United Kingdom 
called Great Britain, and the Right Honourable the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, do respectively, and upon notice of this Her Majesty’s order, 
forthwith cause writs to be issued in due form and according to law for 
the calling of a new Parliament, to meet at the City of Westminster ; 
which writs are to be returnable on Thursday, the 29th day of April, 1880. 
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Xx 


Motion and Amendment 


Motion made and question proposed “That this House, believing that 
the protective taxation of food would be burdensome to the people and 
injurious to the Empire, welcomes the declarations of Ministers, that the 
Government is opposed to such taxation.”’—(Mr. Black). 

Amendment proposed— 

To leave out the words from ‘“ House” to the end of the question in 
order to add the words “considers it unnecessary to discuss the question 
of fiscal reforms and the declaration of the Prime Minister at Sheffield on 
1st October in regard to which His Majesty’s Government have announced 
that no proposals will be laid before the present Parliament, and express- 
ing its continued confidence in the present administration, desires to pro- 
ceed with the business proposed in the gracious speech from the throne” 
(Mr. Wyndham)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed “that the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the question.” 

Question put: the House divided:—Ayes, 251; Noes, 306 (Division 
List, No. 127). 

Question proposed “that those words be there added.” 

And it being after midnight, and objection being taken to further 
proceeding, the debate stood adjourned. 

[Parliamentary Debates (135), 253 sqq.] 
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XI 


Amending a Bill in Committee 


IRISH LAND BILL, 1903 
IN COMMITTEE ON IRISH LAND BILL 


Mr. Carew,— 

Clause 1, page 1, line 1, before “on” insert “as modified by this act.” 

To move the following clause :— 

In the Purchase of Land (Ireland) Amendment Act, 1888, for the words 
“three thousand” and “five thousand” substitute respectively the words 
“six thousand” and “ten thousand.” 

Mr. Tully,— 

Clause 1, page 1, line 8, after “of” nsert “an application by the 
tenants for.” ; 

Clause 1, page 1, line 8, after “of the” insert “compulsory.” 

Clause 1, page 1, lines 12 and 13, leave out ‘“‘the limitations in.” 

Clause 1, page 1, line 19, after “is” insert “either a future tenancy, a 
town park, or a holding with a mill attached or.” 

Clause 1, page 1, line 23, leave out “ten” and insert “ fifteen.” 

Clause 1, page 1, line 24, leave out “thirty” and insert “twenty-five.” 

Clause 1, page 1, line 28, leave out “twenty” and insert “forty.” 

Clause 1, page 1, line 28, leave out “ forty’ and insert “sixty.” 

Clause 1, page 1, line 28, after “twenty” leave out to end of sub- 
section. 

Clause 2, page 2, line 10, leave out “ten” and insert “fifty.” 

Clause 2, page 2, line 30, leave out “five” and insert “twenty.” 

Clause 2, page 2, line 42, leave out “five hundred” and insert “five 
thousand.” 

Clause 2, page 3, line 3, leave out “one” and insert “five.” 

Clause 3, page 3, line 17, leave out “occupation” and insert “in his 
own use.” 

Clause 3, page 3, line 17, leave out “adjacent to the estate’ and insert 
“within one mile of his residence.” 

Clause 4, page 3, line 28, after “purchase” insert “by any county or 
district council, or.” 

Clause 5, page 3, line 38, after “estate” insert “or the majority of the 
tenants apply.” 

Clause 5, page 3, line 38, after the third “the 

Clause 5, page 4, line 23, at end, insert— 

And the Lord Lieutenant shall, where it is necessary for the preservation 
of the peace, dispense with the conditions as to voluntary sale, and direct 
the provisions of the Lands Clauses Act as shall apply to the purchase of 
an estate by the Land Commission and the re-sale to the tenants where 
it can be effected without prospect of loss. 

Clause 5, page 4, line 34, leave out “an estate” and insert “ any estate 
in the province of Connaught, and counties of Donegal, Clare, Kerry, and 
Cork.” 


? 


’ 


” 


insert “compulsory.” 
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Clause 5, page 4, line 35, leave out “half” and insert “ one-fourth.” 

Page 7, leave out clause 12. 

Clause 82, page 35, line 6, leave out “two shillings and sixpence”’ 
and insert “three shillings and sixpence.” 

To move the following clauses :— 

Notwithstanding anything in any previous act, nothing in this act 
shall prevent the purchase by the Land Commission of any estate situate 
in any town which is not a parliamentary borough, and the sale of the 
holdings to the tenants in occupation of same on the terms of purchase 
provided in this act. 

One-fourth the amount of the perpetual rentcharge, amounting to one 
hundred thousand pounds per annum, shall be applied in each year after 
the passing of this act towards the cost of providing labourers’ cottages in 
the several counties under the Labourers’ (Ireland) Acts, 1883 to 1896, on 
such terms and conditions and subject to such regulations as the Lord 
Lieutenant thinks expedient. 

The rentcharge provided in this act shall be collected by the general 
council of county councils constituted under section sixteen of the Local 
Government (Ireland) Act, 1902. 

Dr. Thompson,— : 

Clause 53, page 28, lines 5 and 6, leave out “one commissioner 
instead of.” 

Page 37, after clause 84, insert the following clauses :— 

Where there is a labourer in occupation of a cottage which is declared 
on inspection by the health officer both unhealthy and possessing insuffi- 
cient accommodation, and which is necessary for the proper working of 
the farm upon which it is built, the district council, on receiving the 
health officer’s report shall direct the erection of a new cottage, and shall 
have power to purchase an acre of ground surrounding the cottage, for 
the purposes of the labourer, etc., etc. 
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Weekly Summary of the position of Legislation 


PUBLIC BILLS, SESSION, 1903 (MAy 4). 


Those marked thus * 


Title of Bill. 


Addenbrooke’s Hospital 
[110]. 

Aged Pensioners [11] - 

Aged Pensioners 
(No. 2) [57]. 

Architects (Registra- 
tion) [165]. 

*Army (Annual) [114] - 

Bank Holidays  (Ire- 
land [58]. 

Bankruptcy Act (1883), 
Amendment [86]. 

*Berwickshire County 
Town [98]. 

“Borough Funds [83] - 

British and Irish Meat 
Protection [148]. 

Burgh Police (Scot- 
land) [135]. 

Cheap trains [150] - 

Church discipline [1] - 


Church discipline 
(No. 2) [78]. 
Clubs registration 
(Scotland) [153]. 
Coal mines  (certifi- 
cates) [131]. 
Coal Mines Regulation 
[10]. 
Colonial marriages [43] 
Congested districts 
(Scotland) [107]. 
Congested districts 
(Scotland) Act (1897) 
Amendment [40]. 
*Consolidated Fund 
(No. 1). 
CLCe 


Brought in by— 


Siv Richard Jebb 


Myr. Remnant - 


Mr. Samuel Roberts - 


Mr. Atherley Jones - 


Mr. Secretary Brodrick 


My. O'Mara - 


Mr. Brynmor Jones - | 


The Lord Advocate 


Mr. Long - 
Mr. Alfred Davies 


Mr. Asher = 


Captain Norton 


Myr. David Maclver - 


My. Cripps - 


Myr. Cameron Corbett 


Myr. Samuel Evans 


| Mr. Markham 


General Laurie 
Myr. John Dewar 


Mr. John Dewar 


Mr. Chancellor 
the Exchequer. 
etc. 


of 


are Government Bills. 


Progtess. 


2nd reading, Mon., May 4. 


and reading, Fri., May 22. 
and reading, Fri., May 22. 


and reading, Mon., May 
fee Assent, April 30. 
Royal Assent, Mar. 27. 
2nd reading, Fri., May 8. 
Passed, Mar. 31. 


3rd reading, Mon., May 4. 
and reading, Mon., May 4. 


and reading, Mon., May 4. 
Withdrawn, April 24. 

Committee (Progress), 

Fri., June 19. 

and reading, Tues., May 5. 
2nd reading, Tues., May 5. 
2nd reading, Mon., May 4. 
and reading, Fri., May 15. 


2nd reading, Fri., June 12. 
2nd reading, Fri., May 8. 


Withdrawn, Mar. 2. 


Royal Assent, Mar. 27. 
etc: 
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XIII 


Votes and Proceedings of the House of 
Commons 


THURSDAY, 24TH MARCH 1904. 


1. Private Bills [Lords] (Standing Orders not previously inquired into 
complied with),—Mr. Speaker laid upon the table report from one of the 
examiners of petitions for Private Bills, that, in the case of the following 
bill, originating in the Lords, and referred on the first reading thereof, 
the standing orders not previously inquired into, and which are applicable 
thereto, have been complied with, viz. :— 

Weston-super-Mare Grand Pier Bill [Lords]. 

Ordered, that the bill be read a second time. 

2. Private Bills [Lovds] (Compliance with proofs required by Standing 
Orders Committee),—Mr. Speaker laid upon the table report from one of 
the examiners of petitions for Private Bills, that in the case of the 
following bill, originating in the Lords, examined pursuant to the resolu- 
tion of the select committee on standing orders agreed to by the House 
on the 22nd day of March, compliance with the further proofs required 
by the select committee on standing orders has been proved, viz. :— 

Bristol Tramways (Extensions) Bill [Lords], 

3. Chippenham Gas Bill,—read the third time and passed. 

4. Great Eastern Railway Bill (King’s consent signified,—read the 
third time and passed. 

5. Kirkby-in-Ashfield Urban District Gas Bill 

read the third time 
and passed. 


6. Sheppey Gas Bill 

7. Torquay Tramways Bill 

8. Wellington (Somerset) Gas Bill 

g. Housing of the working classes, &c., Bill—Petition from Falkirk 
against ; to lie upon the table. 

10. Licence Holders,—Petition from Swansea, for redress of grievances ; 
to lie upon the table. 

11. Licences (Renewal),-—Petitions against alteration of law; from 
Modbury; Sydenham; Treorchy; Halifax; Aylsham; Lincoln; Bolton; 
Bacup ; Caerphilly; Gerard’s Bridge; Luton; Tarleton; Gateshead ; 
Glasgow ; Swansea (two); Cromer; Rawdon and Cradley Heath; to lie 
upon the table. 

12. Sale of Butter Bill—Petitions against; from Aylesbury; East 
Ham; Exeter and Waltham Cross; to lie upon the table. 

13. Transvaal (Chinese Labour Ordinance),—Petition from Appleby, 
for withdrawal; to lie upon the table. 

14. National Debt Annuities,—Account presented,—of the gross amount 
of all Bank Annuities and any annuities for terms of years transferred, 
and of all sums of money paid to the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the National Debt, and the gross amount of annuities for lives and for 
terms of years, etc., granted within the year ended sth January 1904 
[by Act]; to he upon the table and to be printed [No. 109]. 
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15. Africa (No. 4, 1904),—Copy presented,—of correspondence relating 
to the recruitment of labour in the British Central Africa Protectorate for 
employment in the Transvaal [by command]; to lie upon the table. 

16. West Indies,—Copy presented,—of return of the exports of sugar and 
fruit from the British West Indies to England, Canada, and to all other 
countries for the years 1899-1900 and 1902-1903 [by command]; to lie 
upon the table. 

17. Trade (British Colonies with foreign countries),—Return presented,— 
relative thereto [ordered 21st March; My. Gerald Balfour]; to lie upon the 
table, and to be printed [No. 110]. 

18. War Office (Reconstitution) Committee,—Copy presented,—of report 
of the War Office (Reconstitution) Committee, Part III. [by command]; 
- to lie upon the table. 

1g. Musical Copyright Buill,—veported, with amendments, from the 
Standing Committee on Law, &c, 

Report to le upon the table, and to be printed [No. 111]. 

Minutes of the proceedings of the Standing Committee to be printed 
[No. 111]. 

Bill as amended (in the Standing Committee) to be taken into 
consideration to-morrow, and to be printed [Bill 137]. 

20. Town and County Councils (Qualification of Women) (Scotland) 
Bill—Second reading deferred from to-morrow till Friday 15th April. 

21. St. Marylebone Electric Lighting Bill,—veported with amendments ; 
report to lie upon the table and to be printed. 

22. Private Bills (Group E.),—Sir Alexander H. Brown reported from the 
committee on group E of Private Bills; that for the convenience of parties 
they had adjourned till Thursday 14th April, at two of the clock. 

Report to le upon the table. 

23. Selection (Standing Committees)—Mr. Halsey reported from the 
Committee of Selection, that they had added to the Standing Committee 
on trade (including agriculture and fishing) shipping and manufactures, the 
following fifteen members in respect of the Railways (Private Sidings) 
Bill:—Sir John Brunner, Sir Frederick Banbury, Mr. Alexander Cross, 
Mr. Cripps, Mr. Bell, Mr. Black, Mr. Field, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Parrott, Sir 
Joseph Dimsdale, Colonel Lockwood, Mr. Reginald Lucas, Mr. Stroyan, 
Mr. Ure, and Mr. Osmond Williams. 

Mr. Halsey further reported; that they had added to the standing 
committee on law and courts of justice, and legal procedure the following 
fifteen members in respect of the Hall-Marking of Foreign Plate Bill :— 
Mr. Norman, Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Bathurst, Sir James Joicey, Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence, Mr. Langley, Mr. Schwann, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Lowe, 
Mr. Bull, Sir Thomas Esmonde, Mr. Charles Murray, Mr. Bonar. Law, 
Colonel Denny, and Mr. Massey-Mainwaring. 

Mr. Halsey further reported; that they had added to the standing 
committee on trade (including agriculture and fishing), shipping and 
manufactures, the following fifteen members in respect of the Savings 
Banks Acts Amendment Bill:—Sir Frederick Banbury, Sir James Wood- 
house, Mr. Broadhurst, Sir Brampton Gurdon, Sir William Holland, 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy, Sir George Bartley, Mr. Edmund Faber, Mr. William 
Lawrence, Sir James Haslett, Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. John Johnson, Sir 
George Fardell, Mr. Hayes Fisher, and Mr. Yoxall. 


1 This report will be printed in the supplement to the votes. 
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Mr. Halsey further reported; that they had added to the standing 
committee on trade (including agriculture and fishing), shipping and 
manufactures the following fifteen members in respect of the Police 
(Superannuation) Bill:—Sir Robert Reid, Mr. Spear, Sir Howard Vincent, 
Mr. Edmund Robertson, Mr. Hay, Mr. Helme, Mr. Heywood Johnstone, 
Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. John Hutton, Colonel Stopford-Sackville, Mr. Fuller, 
Mr. Thomas Bayley, Mr. Tomkinson, Captain Bagot, and Mr. Hudson. 

Reports to lie on the table. 

24. Message from the Lords,—that they have agreed to,—Wild Birds 
Protection Acts Amendment Bill, with amendments. 

That they have passed a bill intituled “An act to amend the law 
relating to the prevention of cruelty to children.” [Prevention of cruelty 
to children (Amendment) bill [Lords]. : 

Also, a bill intituled “An act to confer further powers onthe Tynemouth 
Gas Company” [Tynemouth Gas Bill] [Lords]. 

And also, a bill intituled “An act to authorise the Preston, Chorley, 
and Horwich Tramways Company to construct works; and for other 
purposes” [Preston, Chorley, and Horwich Tramways Bill] [Lords]. 

25. Tynemouth Gas Bill [Lords]. Read the first time; and referred 

26. Preston, Chorley, and Horwich} to the Examiners of Petitions 
Tramways Bill [Lords]. for Private Bills. 

27. Prevention of Cruelty to Children (Amendment) Bill [Lords],—read 
the first time; to be read a second time upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. 

28. Poor Law Superannuation (Ireland) Bill,—Second reading deferred 
from to-morrow till Monday next. 

2g. Steam Engines and Boilers (persons in charge) Bill, “to grant 
certificates to persons in charge of steam-engines and boilers,” presented 
by Mr. John Johnson; supported by Mr. John Wilson (Durham), Mr. 
Cameron, Mr. Levy, Mr. Jacoby, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Paulton and Mr. Bell ; 
to be read a second time upon Wednesday, 13th April, and to be printed 
[Bill 138]. 

30. Bishoprics of Southwark and Birmingham Bill,—“to provide for the 
foundation of bishoprics of Southwark and Birmingham, and for matters 
incidental thereto,” presented by Mr. Balfour; supported by Mr. Secretary 
Akers-Douglas and Mr. Attorney-General; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday, 13th April, and to be printed [Bill 136]. 

31. Business of the House (Supply),—Ordered, that the proceedings on 
the Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill, and on the Telegraph (Money) Bill 
have precedence this day of the Committee of Supply—(Mr. Balfour). 

32. Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill,—order for second reading read: 

Motion made and question proposed, ‘That the bill be now read a 
second time” :—Debate arising ; 

And it being half-past seven of the clock, the debate stood adjourned 
till this evening’s sitting. 

33- London County Council (Tramways and Improvements) Bill (by 
order),—Motion made and question put “That it be an instruction to the 
committee on the London Council (Tramways and Improvements) Bill 
to omit Tramway No. 2” (Sir Frederick Banbury).—The House divided ; 
Ayes, 159; Noes, 131. 

34. London County Council (Tramways and Improvements) Bill (by 
order),—Motion made and question put “ That it be an instruction to the 
committee on the London County Council (Tramways and Improvements) 
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Bill to omit Tramway No. 2a”: (Mr. Whitmore).—-The House divided ; 
Ayes, 161; Noes, 123. 

35. Telegraph (Money) Bill,—read a second time, and committed for 
Monday next. 

36. Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill,—order read, for resuming adjourned 
debate on question [24th March] “That the bill be now read a second 


” 


time” :— 

Question again proposed :—Debate resumed :— 

Friday, 25th March 1904. 

Question put:—The House divided: Ayes, 139; Noes, 39. Bill 
accordingly read a second time, and committed for this day. 

37- Supply,—Committee deferred till this day. 

38. Ways and Means,—Committee deferred till this day. 

39. Justices*of the Peace Bill [Lords],—-second reading deferred till 
Monday next. 

40. Penal Servitude Bill,—second reading deferred till Monday next. 

(Twelve other second readings and motions deferred in same way.) 

Adjourned at twenty minutes after one o’clock. 
Witiiam Court GULLY, 
Speaker. 

There are further certain supplements, stating the private business 
for the next sitting and giving a list of the questions and motions, of 
which notice was given on the 24th March, most of them being for the 
next sittings (on Monday and Tuesday) but some for later sittings. There 
follow notices of four motions to be moved in Committee of Supply by 
reference to class and vote, and notices of motion to reduce the amounts 
proposed. 

Then comes the Notice Paper for 


FRIDAY, 25TH MARCH, 1904. 


ORDERS OF THE Day. 


at. Private Legislation Procedure (Wales) Bill,—second reading. 
az. Shops Bill,—second reading. 
3. Liquor Traffic Local Veto Bill,—second reading. 
5. Workmen’s Compensation Bill,—second reading. 
6. Tied Houses (Freeing) Bill,—second reading. 
7. Old Age Pensions (No. 2) Bill,—second reading. 
8. Public Trustee Bill,—second reading. 
ag. Merchandise Marks Bill,—second reading. 
10. Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Acts Amendments Bill,—adjourned 
debate on second reading [8 March].! 
11. Congested Districts (Scotland) Act, 1897, Amendment Bill,—second 
reading. 
12. Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, Amendment Bill,—second 
reading. 
13. Highways Bill,—second reading. 
a4. Musical Copyright Bill,—as amended (by the Standing Committee) 
to be considered. 


 Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Acts Amendment Bill,—Order for second reading 
read; Motion made and question proposed, ‘That the bill be now read a second 
time.” 
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#75. Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill,—Committee. 
“16. Supply,—Committee. 
17, Ways and Means,—Committee. 
a18. Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister Bill,—second reading. 
19. Rating of Machinery Bill,—adjourned debate on motion for com- 
mittal to Standing Committee on trade, &c. [18 March].’ 
(Those marked thus * are Government orders of the day.) 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Sir WaLTER Foster.—To ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board if he can state the number of deaths registered in England 
and Wales for the last five years for which he has official returns, and 
the numbers certified and uncertified for each of the years. 

2. Mr. Hucuy Law.—To ask the Postmaster-General, whether he is 
aware that in the postal district of Falcarragh, county Donegal, there is 
an interval of barely two hours between the arrival and departure of the 
mails, and that in the Gweedore and Bunbeg postal districts, the mails do 
not arrive until 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. respectively, whilst there is no subsequent 
departure of letters until the following day, and whether, in the event of 
its being decided to forward the mails in future by rail instead of by road, 
he will take care that in all the districts affected there shall be at least one 
early delivery of letters and a reasonable time allowed for correspondence 
before the departure of the outgoing mail on the same day. 

3. Master or Eripanx.—To ask the Secretary for Scotland if he is 
aware that the ratepayers of Costorphine, Midlothian, are charged with the 
education of sixty-five boys and girls who, under a sheriff’s or magistrate’s 
committal order, have been sent from various parts of Scotland to an 
institution in that locality, managed and directed by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children; and, if so, whether he will consider 
the advisability of introducing legislation to relieve a country educational 
authority from bearing the burden of educating children unconnected 
with its district. 

etc: etc. etc. 
(There follow more than forty other questions.) 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS. 
NOTICES RELATING TO THE ORDERS OF THE Day. 

1. Mr. Henry Hobhouse,—On second reading of Private Legislation 
Procedure (Wales) Bill, to move, That this House, while recognising that 
further devolution of its powers in connection with private bill legislation 
may be desirable, considers that such devolution should be preceded by 
a full inquiry into the manner in which the Private Legislation Procedure 
(Scotland) Act, 1899, has worked, and the extent to which it is capable 
of application to the rest of the United Kingdom. 

2. Sir Francis Powell,—On second reading of Shops Bill, to move, 
That it be read a second time upon this day six months. 

(Two similar motions follow.) 

On consideration of Musical Copyright Bill, as amended: 

Mr. Caldwell,—To move the following clauses :— 

It shall be lawful for any police constable, on the request in writing 
of the owner of the copyright, or of his agent thereto authorised in 
eee Eee eae sit eh ena Re se el ee eee 


* Rating of Machinery Bill,—Motion made and question proposed, “ That the “ill be 
committed to the Standing Committee on Trade, etc.” 
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writing, and on production to such police constable of a copy of the 
entry of such copyright in the book of registry, certified and impressed 
as aforesaid, and at the risk of such owner, to seize without warrant any 
pirated copies of such musical work which, within view of such constable, 
and in any public place or places to which the public have access, on 
payment or otherwise, are being hawked or carried about for purposes 
constituting an offence under this Act, and to bring the same before a 
court of summary jurisdiction for the purpose of its being determined, in 
accordance with the provisions hereinbefore contained, whether the same 
are or are not liable to forfeiture or destruction. 
CtGs etc. 

There are also lists of two divisions taken at the preceding evening 
sitting, and the following list of printed answers to questions put on the 
previous Thursday. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Q. Mr. Sloan.—To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, whether he is aware that at a meeting of the Governors of the 
Cork Lunatic Asylum, held on the 7th instant, a resolution was passed 
condemning the Crown in the centre of the badge worn on the caps of 
the attendants; and deciding to discontinue its use in future on the 
ground that it was a party badge and repulsive to the feelings of the 
attendants; and, if so, will he say if such resolution has the sanction 
of the Irish Government. [23rd March 1904.] 

A. Mr. Wyndham.—I am informed that a resolution of the character 
mentioned was passed at a meeting of the Asylum Committee on the 
8th instant, after a number of members had left. The resolution does 
not require the sanction of the Government. [24 March 1904.] 

Q. Captain Bagot.—To ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if he can state in how many British prisons mats are made 
by the prisoners; whether such mats are sold in competition with 
privately sold British mats; if so, by whose authority; or, if not, what 
is done with them; whether he can state the approximate number of 
prisoners in Great Britain employed on making mats, brushes, or other 
articles which compete in the market with private enterprise ; and whether 
he will consider the advisability of marking such goods with a broad 
arrow or other distinctive mark. [24th March 1904.] 

A. Mr. Secretary Akers Douglas.—I can answer only for prisons in 
England and Wales. In twenty-two of these, mats have been made in 
the current year. Government departments take almost the whole output, 
the rest is sold to private firms. The quantities are so small that they 
cannot, I think, interfere with the general trade; and the Prison Com- 
missioners take great care that there shall be no competition with. free 
labour at “cutting prices.” 

About 11,000 prisoners are engaged daily in productive industries, 
including those mentioned in the question, and of these it is estimated 
that about one hundred may be engaged on mats for private sale. 
Articles other than mats are very rarely sold to private firms and only 
when exceptional necessity arises. I do not think that the suggested 
marking of the goods is desirable; it might have an effect precisely the 
opposite of that which my honourable and gallant friend probably desires. 
[24th March 1904.] 

etc. etc. 
(There are altogether thirty more questions and answers.) 


a Hs iS) 
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XIV 


Closure by Compartments 


Mr. Barrour’s RESOLUTION OF 11TH NOVEMBER 1902. 


Motion made, and question proposed :— 

That the proceedings in committee and on report of the Education 
(England and Wales) Bill (including proceedings on the financial resolu- 
tion relating thereto) shall, unless previously disposed of, be brought to a 
conclusion at the times and in the manner hereinafter mentioned :— 

(a) The proceedings in committee on the remaining part of Clause 12, 
and on Clause 13 on Wednesday, 12th November ; (6) the proceedings on 
Clauses 14, 15, 16, and 17 on Thursday, 13th November ; (c) the proceedings 
on clauses 18, 19, and 20, and on the committee stage of the financial 
resolution, on Friday, 14th November; (d) the proceedings on report of the 
financial resolution, and on the new clause relating to the aid grant, on 
Monday, 17th November; (e) the proceedings on the new clauses relating 
to endowments, local authority’s managers, and grouping, on Tuesday, 
18th November ; (f) the proceedings on the new clause relating to managers, 
and any other Government new clauses, on schedules, and any new Govern- 
ment schedules and any other proceedings necessary to bring the committee 
stage to a conclusion, on Thursday, 20th November; (g) the consideration 
of the report shall be appointed for Tuesday, 25th November; and the 
proceedings on report on any new clauses and on amendments to Parts 
I and II of the bill shall be brought to a conclusion on that day; (h) the 
proceedings on report on amendments to Part III of the bill shall be 
brought to a conclusion on Thursday, 27th November; (i) the proceedings 
on the report of the bill shall be concluded on Friday, 28th November. 

At II p.m., on the said days, or if the day is a Friday, at 4.30 p.m., the 
chairman or Speaker shall put forthwith the question or questions on any 
amendment or motion already proposed from the chair, and shall next pro- 
ceed successively to put forthwith the question on any amendments moved 
by the Government, of which notice has been given, but no other amend- 
ments, and on every question necessary to dispose of the allotted business. 

In the case of new clauses and schedules, he shall put only the question 
that such clause or schedule be added to the Bill. 

Proceedings under this order shall not be interrupted (except at an after- 
noon sitting at 7.30 p.m.) under the provisions of any standing order 
relating to sittings of the House. 

After the passing of this order, on any day on which any proceedings 
on the Education (England and Wales) Bill stand as the first order of the 
day, no dilatory motion on the bill, nor under Standing Order 17, nor 
motion to postpone a clause, shall be received unless moved by the 
minister in charge of the bill, and the question on any such motion shall 
be put forthwith. 

If progress be reported, the chairman shall put this order in force in 
any subsequent sitting of the committee. (Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 
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XV 


Specimens of Form of Estimates 


I—ABSTRACT OF NAvy ESTIMATES, 1902-1903 


vores | oeme, | derek | alte 
I.—NuMBERS. 
A. Total number of officers, seamen, boys, Coast- 122,500 _— 122,500 
guard, and Royal Marines. 2 
II,—EFFECTIVE SERVICEs, £ a £ 
1. Wages, etc., of officers, seamen, and boys, Coast- 6,079,545 117,545 5,962,000 
guard, and Royal Marines. 
2. Victualling and clothing for the Navy - - - 2,512,700 489,206 2 023,500 
3. Medical establishments and services - - 269,410 22,910 246,500 
ac Martal Lawii-6 =) (= > 2) ee) et ie 17,892 192 ° 17,700 
5. Educational services - = : - 133,023 31,323 101,700 
6. Scientificservices - ~- - - - - - 86,092 20,492 65,600 
4. Royal Naval Reserves - - = = 287,077 177 286,900 
8. Shipbuilding, Repairs, Maintenance, etc. :— 
Section I.—Personnel - - - - ~- 2,674,415 12,915 2,661,500 
Section II.—Matériel - - : = 5,017,700 205,000 4,812,700 
Section III.—Contract work - - - - 9,738,150 924350 7,665,800 
g. Navalarmaments - - = = = 31420,175 63,775 3,356,400 
to. Works, buildings, and repairs at home and 1,128,000 28,000 I,I00,000 
abroad. 
11. Miscellaneous effective services - - - - 381,663 13,663 368,000 
12. Admiralty office - - - = = 303, 300 9,000 294,300 
Total effective services - - - ~- 30,049,148 1,086,548 28,962,600 
III.—Non-EFFECTIVE SERVICES. 
13. Half-pay, reserved and retired pay - : = 7941352 12,252 782,100 
14. Naval and marine pensions, gratuities and com- 1,182,682 21,982 1,160,700 
passionate allowances. 
15. Civil pensions and gratuities - = c 350,535 435 350,100 
Total non-effective services ine = 25327,509 34,669 2,292,900 
Grand Total - - : - | 32,376,717 1,121,217 31,255,500 
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II—DIVISION OF VOTES INTO SUBHEADS 


Vote 12 (Admiralty Office) is divided into the following subheads :— 


A.—Salaries and allowances - - - 
B.—Pay of boy clerks, hired writers, etc. - 


- 263,634 
x 7,250 


C.—Salaries and wages of office keepers, messengers, 


etc. : : 2 4 4 
D.—Commission to Admiralty shipping agents 
E.—Travelling expenses, etc. - - - 
F.—Contingencies - = - - 


Deduct— 
G.—Appropriations in aid - - 


III—DIVISION OF SUBHEADS 
Subhead A. (Salaries and Allowances) is divided as 


Lords of the Admiralty and Secretaries - 
Secretary’s Department - - - 
Department of the Controller of the Navy - 
Department of the Director of Naval Ordnance 
Department of the Accountant-General - - 
Victualling Department - - 

Contract and Purchase Department - - 
Medical Department - - - = 
Department of the Director of Transports - 
Department of the Director of Works 

Royal Naval Reserves Office - - - 
Naval Intelligence Department - - 


- 15,091 
- 1,400 
- 11,500 


- 4425 
303,300 
“ 9,000 


£ 294,300 


follows :— 


£ 
14,400 
18,354 
79525 
- 20,785 
- | 51,218 
- 8,184 
% 8,793 
sf 7,207 
=) 115526 
~ 24,177 
: 4:939 
- 10,926 


Naval Adviser to the Inspector-General of Fortifica- 


tions - - = S 2 rs 
Chaplain of the Fleet - - = " 
Remuneration to clerks, draughtsmen, &c. - 


Total - - - : 


= 700 
: 400 
= 2:500 


£263,634 
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IV—DETAILS OF THE FOREGOING 


The first subhead (Lords of the Admiralty and Secretaries) is further 
analysed as follows :— 


Lords of the Admiralty :— rs 
First Lord (with a house) - - - - 4,500 
First Naval Lord (with a house) - - - 1,500 
Second Naval Lord (including an allowance for 

residence, £200) - - - - =) £5200 
Junior Naval Lord (in¢gluding an allowance for 
residence, £200) - - - - =) 1t.200 
Civil Lord (Parliamentary)  - - - - 1,000 
Parliamentary and Financial Secretary - - - 2,000 
Permanent Secretary (including an allowance for residence, 
£200) - -- - - - - - 2,000 
Private Secretary to First Lord 2 . - - 1,000 
£14,400 
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XVI 


Vote on Account 


4 Epwarp VII., c. 1 (29 MARCH 1904). 


Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled, 
towards making good the supply which we have cheerfully granted to Your 
Majesty in this session of Parliament, have resolved to grant unto Your 
Majesty the sums hereinafter mentioned; and do therefore most humbly 
beseech Your Majesty that it may be enacted; and be it enacted by the 
King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same as follows :— 

1. The Treasury may issue out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and and Ireland, and apply towards making 
good the supply granted to His Majesty for the service of the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1904 the sum of £4,256,177. 

2. The Treasury may issue out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and apply towards making good 
the supply granted to His Majesty for the service of the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1905, the sum of £39,571,200. 

3.—(1) The Treasury may borrow from any person, by the issue of 
Treasury bills or otherwise, and the Bank of England-and the Bank of Ire- 
land may advance to the Treasury on the credit of the said sums any sum 
or sums not exceeding in the whole £43,827,377. 

(2) The date of payment of any Treasury bills issued under this section 
shall be a date not later than the 31st day of March 1905, and section 6 of 
the Treasury Bills Act, 1877 (which relates to the renewal of bills), shall not 
apply with respect to those bills. 

(3) Any money borrowed otherwise than on Treasury bills shall be 
repaid, with interest not exceeding £5 per cent. per annum, out of the 
growing produce of the Consolidated Fund, at any period not later than 
the next succeeding quarter to that in which the money was borrowed. 

(4) Any money borrowed under this section shall be placed to the credit 
of the account of the Exchequer and shall form part of the said Consoli- 
dated Fund, and be available in any manner in which such fund is 
available. 

4. This Act may be cited as the Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Act, rgo4. 
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XVII 
Appropriation Act, 1904 


4 EpwarD VII, c. 17 (15 AUGUST 1904). 


Most Gracious Sovereign, 
We Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects (as in No. XVI). 


GRANTS OUT OF CONSOLIDATED Funp. 


1. The Treasury may issue out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and apply towards making good 
the supply granted to His Majesty for the service of the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1go05 the sum of £73,083,164. 

2.—(1) The Treasury may borrow from any person, by the issue of 
Treasury bills or otherwise and the Bank of England and the Bank of 
Ireland may advance to the Treasury on the credit of the said sums, any 
sum or sums not exceeding in the whole £73,083,164. 

(2) The date of payment of any Treasury bills issued under this section 
shall be a date not later than the 31st day of March 1905, and section 6 of 
the Treasury Bills Act, 1877 (which relates to the renewal of bills), shall not 
apply with respect to those bills. 

(3) Any money borrowed otherwise than on Treasury bills shall be repaid 
with interest not exceeding £5 per cent. per annum, out of the growing 
produce of the Consolidated Fund, at any period not later than the next 
succeeding quarter to that in which the money was borrowed. 

(4) Any money borrowed under this section shall be placed to the 
credit of the account of the Exchequer, and shall form part of the said 
Consolidated Fund, and be available in any manner in which such fund 
is available. 


APPROPRIATION OF GRANTS. 


3. All sums granted by this Act and the other Act mentioned in schedule 
(A) annexed to this Act out of the said Consolidated Fund towards making 
good the supply granted to His Majesty, amounting, as appears by the said 
schedule, in the aggregate, to the sum of £116,910,541 are appropriated and 
shall be deemed to have been appropriated as from the date of the passing 
of the Act mentioned in the said schedule (A), for the services and purposes 
expressed in schedule (B) annexed hereto. 

The abstract of schedules and schedules annexed hereto, with the notes 
(if any) to such schedules, shall be deemed to. be part of this Act, in the same 
manner as if they had been contained in the body thereof. 

In addition to the sums hereby granted out of the Consolidated Fund, 
there may be applied out of any money directed under section 2 of the 
Public Accounts and Charges Act, 1891, to be applied as appropriations in 
aid of the grants for the services and purposes specified in schedule (B) 
annexed hereto, the sums respectively set forth in the last column of the 
said schedule. 
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4. If a necessity arise for incurring expenditure not provided for in the 
sums appropriated to naval and military services by this Act, and which 
it may be detrimental to the public service to postpone until provision 
can be made for it by Parliament in the usual course, the department 
entrusted with the control over the said service shall forthwith make appli- 
cation in writing to the Treasury for their authority to defray temporarily 
such expenditure out of any surpluses which may have been or which 
may be effected by the saving of expenditure upon votes within the same 
department, and in such application the department shall represent to the 
Treasury the circumstances which may render such additional expenditure 
necessary, and thereupon the Treasury may authorise the expenditure 
unprovided for as aforesaid to be temporarily defrayed out of any surpluses 
which may have been or may be effected as aforesaid upon votes within 
the same department; and a statement showing all cases in which the 
naval and military departments have obtained the sanction of the Trea- 
sury to any expenditure not provided for in the respective votes aforesaid 
accompanied by copies of the representations made to them by the said 
department shall be laid before the House of Commons with the appro- 
priation accounts of navy and army services for the year, in order that 
such proceedings may be submitted for the sanction of Parliament and 
that provision may be made for the deficiencies upon the several votes 
for the said services, in such manner as Parliament may determine. 

The Treasury shall not authorise any expenditure which may cause an 
excess upon the aggregate sums appropriated by this act for naval ser- 
vices and for army services respectively. 

5. Whereas the Treasury, under the powers vested in them by the 
Appropriation Act, 1902, and the Appropriation Act, 1903, havé authorised 
expenditure not provided for in the sums appropriated by the said acts 
to certain votes for naval and military services for the year ended on the 
31st day of March 1903 to be temporarily defrayed out of surpluses effected 
by the saving of expenditure on other votes for naval and military 
services for the said year; viz. :— 

1.A sum of £365,747 13s. 11d. for navy services out of the 
unexpended balances of certain votes: 
2. A sum of £2,167,115 19s. 4d. for army services out of the 
unexpended balances of certain votes: 
it is enacted that the application of the said sums is hereby sanctioned. 

6. A person shall not receive any part of a grant which may be made 
in pursuance of this Act for half-pay or army, navy or civil non-effective 
services, until he has subscribed such declaration as may from time to 
time be prescribed by a warrant of the Treasury before one of the persons 
prescribed by such warrant. 

Provided that whenever any such payment is made at more frequent 
intervals than once in a quarter, the Treasury may dispense with the 
production of more than one declaration in respect of each quarter. 

Any person who makes a declaration for the purpose of this section, 
knowing the same to be untrue in any material particular, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

7. This act may be cited for all purposes as the Appropriation Act, 
1904, 
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ABSTRACT OF SCHEDULES (A) AND (B) TO WHICH THIS ACT 
REFERS. 


SCHEDULE (A). 
Grants out of the Consolidated Fund - - - £116,910,541 


SCHEDULE (B).—AppropriaTion or GRAnTs. 


Sums not exceeding 
Sn ee Appropriations 
Supply Grants. aavAid! 
1903-1904. £ Saas £ s. d. 
Part 1. Navy (Supplementary) : - : 1,270,000 0 O 38,000 0 0 
» 2. Army (Supplementary) - 2 - - 2,700,000 0 O 3,430,000 0 Oo 
1» -3. Civil Services (Supplementary) - - 286,177 0 O 17,500 0 0 
£ 4,256,177. 0 O 3:485,500 0 0 
1904-1905. 
» 4 Navy xe rs = = - - 36,889,500 0 O 1,438,338 0 0 
Army = = : S- = = 28,830,000 0 oO 3,541,049 0 O 
a Army (Ordnance Factories) - - - 70,000 0 0 3,690,000 0 Oo 
£ | 65,789,500 0 0 8,669,387 0 0 
» 6. Civil Services, Class I. - - - = 2,622,818 0 oO 95,635 0 0 
re Ge Ditto Class II. - - - - 2,688,711 0 O 587,737 0 0 
es Ditto Class III. - - - 3,881,853 0 0 953,049 0 O 
a ao Ditto Class IV, - - - - 15,798,217. 0 O 24,118 0 oO 
azOs Ditto Class V. - - - - 2,055,288 0 Oo 172,1I9I 0 O 
pen Xe Ditto Class VI. - - - - 661,246 0 O T4750). 
ES Ditto Class VII. - - - 350,084 0 0 5,500 0 O 
Total Civil Services - - =. oft 28,058,217 0 O 1,641,377 0 0 
» 13. Revenue Departments, etc. - - oh 18,806,647 0 O 513,625 0 O 
Grand Total - - £ | 116,910,544 O 0 14,309,889. 0 0 
SCHEDULE (A). 
GRANT OUT OF THE CONSOLIDATED FUunp. 
For the service of the year ended on the 31st March 
1904 :— £ Sime 
Under Act 4 Edw. 7, c¢. 1 - - - Sp ASSO. 177 Ouse O 
For the service of the year ending on 31st March 
1905 :— 
Under Act 4 Edw. 7, c. 1 - - - - 39,571,200 O O 
Under this Act - - - - - 73,083,164 0 O 
Total - - 116,910,541 O O 


prea 


SCHEDULE (B). 
[Gives particulars of the amounts set out in the Abstract printed above.] 
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XVIII 


Statistics as to Legislation by the House 
of Commons 


A.—Pusiic BILLs, 1890-1903. 


4 


Lal + 
i) 1 : : . . 
° (o} isi isa} s+ wo io} nS ive) a ° Lal is ise] 
ata £)2|2/2/2|/2|2/ 2/2) 2/8] 8/ 3) 2 
\ | 
Public bills introduced in the | 384 | 403 393 | 457 | 332 335 | 336 |324| 314] 259 300 303 | 300 | 311 
House of Commons. | 
Public bills which received royal | 140] 154| 144 | 139 130. 100|138|13r|121| 116 124 127 | 121 | 128 
assent. 
Public bills introduced in but not | 229 | 229 | 238 | 294 | 194 209| 176 | 184 | 174| 157 157 156/171 | 162 
passed by the House of Com- 
mons. 
| | 
Public bills sent down from the | 15| 17| 10| 18) 5] 15] 21] 8] 18] 15) 19| 19] 8| 18 
House of Lords but not passed 
by the House of Commons. 
Public bills passed by the House | — 3 Fa Te °C a & I I I 1|/— 1]/— 3 
of Commons but not passed 
by the House of Lords. 
| ee j 
B.—PrivaTE Biiis, 1898-1903. 
—_—_—— 1898. | 1899. | 1900. } Ig0I. | 1902. | 1903. 
Private bills introduced on petition in the House ; 125 136 145 129 II5 116 
of Commons. 
Private bills sent down from the House of Lords - | 103 113 113 94 82 96 
Private Bills sent down from the House of Lords I I _ — — Z 
as Estate bills. 
Divorce bills - - - - = ~ 2 2 = ee, = = 
Provisional Order Confirmation bills - - = 56 64 62 85 76 79 
Hybrid bills - - - - - - 3 I I — — 4 
\— See eee Ealr aes 
Total - - - - | 290 317 321 308 273 297 
-|— —— -|- — | - 
( Private bills - - - - | 206 215 231 196 182 184 
Royal pee Ere onal Order Confirmation | 55 63 59 85 76 78 
Wis. | 
Hybrid bills - - - - 3 T I — — 3 
Passed by Commons but not by Lords - -~ - 5 gi 4 I I 3 
Withdrawn or abandoned by parties - - 14 17 9 9 6 14 
Rejected in House or by Standing Orders Com- 3 5 3 6 3 I 
mittee. 
Rejected in Committee - : - - 3 II 6 8 5 8 
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INCOME. 
(x) (2) (3) 
Budget Exchequer Budget 
Estimate, Receipts, Estimate, 
1902-3. 1902-3. 1903-4. 
5 £ 
1. Customs - ~ - - - 35,200,000 34,433,000 34,640,000 
Inland Revenue :— 
2. Excise - - - - =| 2,700,000 32,100,000 32,700,000 
3. Estate, &c., duties - - - | 13,200,090 13,850,000 13,300,000 
4. Stamps - - - - - | 8,200,000 8,200,000 8,400,000 
45. Land tax - - - - 740,000 725,000 750,000 
| 
6. House duty - > = = | 1,760,000 1,825,000 1,850,000 
4. Property and Income tax - - 38,600,000 38,800,000 30,500,000 
Total exchequer receipts from taxes 130,400,000 129,933,000 122,140,000 4 
8. Post Office - - - - 14,800,000 14,750,000 15,300,000 
g. Telegraph service - - - - 3,630,000 3,630,000 3,800,000 
1o. Crown lands - - - - 475,000 455,000 445,000 
11. Receipts from Suez Canal Shares and 880,000 58,000 935,000 
sundry loans. 
12. Miscellaneous - - - - | 2,000,000 1,826,000 1,650,000 
= =| SAIN ae = 
Total exchequer receipts from non- 21,785,000 21,619,000 22,130,000 
tax revenue Se A: =iee2 = : = 
TOTALS - - - - 152,185,000 151,552,000 144,270,000 
EXPENDITURE, INCLUSIVE OF WAR CHARGES. 
(4) (5) (6) 
Total 
| Expenditure, 
provided Fae Budget 
for in revised : 
| Badaat meet Total Estimate for 
= Expenditure, 
Statement, eee aaa 
1902-3. 902-3. 903-4. 
I. Consolidated Fund Services :— £ £ £ 
x. National Debt Services - - : 27,400,000 27,282,000 27,000,000 
2. Other Consolidated Fund Services’ - 1,645,000 1,633,000 1,763,000 
Payments to Local Taxation Accounts - 1,155,000 1,156,000 1,156,000 
Total Consolidated Fund Services 30,200,000 30,071,000 29,919,000 
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II. Supply Services :— 


NY A nw > WwW 


. Navy - - 


. Civil Services 


. Telegraph Service 


. Packet Service 


Total Supply Services - 


Grand Totals 


Balance 


. Customs and Inland Revenue 


. Post Office 


. Army (including ordnance factories) 


(4) (5) (6) 
Total 
Expenditure 
peoviced | mou ee 
for in revised Total ; 
Budget meet Tota Estimate for 
Statenicat Expenditure, 
, 1902-3. 1903-4. 
1902-3. 
£ £ £ 
69,665,000 69,440,000 34,500,000 
31,255,000 31,170,000 34,457,000 
27,448,000 36,200,000 26,561,000 
3,039,900 33040,000 3,113,000 
9,762,000 9,630,000 10,068,000 
4,211,000 4,162,000 4,549,000 
719,000 771,000 787,000 
146,159,000 154,413,000 114,035,000 
176,359,000 184,484,000 143,954,000 
2 a 2 > - 316,000 
144,270,000 
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INDEX 


—_— ~~ 


A 


Abbott, Speaker (2) 133—note, 135—and note 
165, 166, 238. 
Abercromby, Speaker (2) 133 and note. 
Abingdon, Lord (2) 33 note. 
Absence of Members from Parliamentary Duty, 
refer to title Attendance of Members. 
Abuse and Evasion of Rules. 
Effect of on Despatch of Business—Mr. 
Speaker Lefevre’s Opinion (1) 82, 83. 
(refer also to title Order—Obstruction, etc.) 
Access to the Houses of Parliament. 
Order to Sheriffs in 1668 (3) 39—note. 
Sessional Order, Text of (3) 244. 
Accommodation for Members in the House, 
refer to title Chamber of the House of 
Commons. 
Accounts, refer to titles Finance and Public 
Accounts. 
Act of Settlement, (1) xi, 54. 
Act of Uniformity, (1) 33, (2) 94, 98. 
Activity of Parliamentary Life, refer_to titles 
Functions of the House, Parliamentary Life, 


etc, 

Acts of Parliament 

Classification of in Statute Books-—not same 
Classification as Bills (2) 257, 258. 

Conformity between the two houses, as to 
the Text of a Bill, necessary for bringing 
about an Act of Parliament. (1) 32, (2) 79, 
80, (3) 101. 

Decisions of the House relating to the outer 
world—no power to take Administrative 
action except by Act of Parliament, (2) 
124-125, 222-223 and notes. , 

Obscurity as to meaning of terms “* Statutes’ 
*“Ordinances’’ and “‘ Acts of Parliament ’’ 
(1) 7—note. 

Process of Legislation—Rules and Forms 
necessary for converting a Bill into an Act 
of Parliament, refer to title Bills. 

Renewing—necessity for Annual Parliaments. 
(2) 52 and note. 

Addington, Speaker (2) 135, 165. 

Address in Answer to Speech from the Throne 
on the Opening of Parliament, refer to title 
Speech from the Throne. 

Addresses to the Crown — Communications 

between the Sovereign and Parliament 

Address as the Appropriate mode of Pro- 
cedure—Limitations, etc. (2) 246. 

Channels of Communication—Ministers as, 
(2) 244, 245. 

Expenditure—method by which the House 
of Commons could recommend Expendi- 
ture without the concurrence of Ministers. 
(3) 123, 124. 

Judge, asking for Dismissal of—Address to 
the Crown the correct form. (2) 247. 

Nature and Forms of Communications and 
Addresses (2), 245, 246, 247, 248. 

Presentation of Addresses by the Speaker 
and Lord Chancellor. (2) 247. 

“Recommendation from the Crown ’’—Im- 
portance of constitutionally. (2) 245, 246. 

Reports treating of Matters connected with 
Royal Prerogative—Special Form of an 
address required, (2) 40 and note, 42. 

Speech from the Throne on the Opening of 
Parliament, refer to that title. 

Addressing the House, refer to title Debates and 
Proceedings, also titles Order in Debate, 
Speeches, etc. ; 

Adherence to the Historic Order of Business, 
refer to title Observance of the Forms and 
Rules of the House. 


III 


Adjournment of the House 

Discussions on motions for adjournment— 
Friday Sittings, refer to that title. 

Either House may adjourn at 
Pleasure—(2) 66. 

Hour of Meeting and Adjourning, refer te 
title Sittings and Adjournments of the 
House, also title Twelve o’clock Rule, 
etc. 

Power ip adjourn claimed by the Commons, 

1M) Bose 

Commons’ Protest against demand by 
Charles I, etc. (2) 161. 

Prerogative of the Crown 

Abridging an Adjournment—Power of 
the Crown as to, (2) 67. 

Temporary Pause in active Proceeding— 
no power of the Crown to bring about, 
(2) 66. 

Quorum, failing to make, 
Quorum. 

Speaker, Power to adjourn on his own 
Authority, (2) 74, (3) 75, 255. 

Adjournment of the House and Adjournment of 
Debate—motions for 

Amendments to Motions, Rules governing 
(2) 230 and note. 

Disposing of Motion before the —House 
without coming to a decision—Motion 
superseded by Motion to adjourn (2) 226. 

Fixed time for the Interruption of Business 
—Rules governing the Disposal of 
Business before the House at the time of 
interruption, (2) 70, 71. 

Formal Motions, how they may be brought 
on—Standing Orders regulating. (2) 248, 


its own 


refer to title 


249. 

Limit of Subject matter to be Debated and 
Persons entitled to speak. (3) 56. 

Number of Debates Adjourned—Confusion, 
etc., resulting from, (1) 84. 

Obstructive Motions 

Answers to question—moving Adjourn- 
ment to show Dissatisfaction with 
Answers (1) 117, (2) 244 and note, 
250—note. 

Closure as a remedy—Sir E. May’s 
Opinion (1) 109. 

Divisions, refer to that title. 

New Rule. abolishing Obstructive 
Motions, (1) 172, (2) 248, 249. 

No further adjournment—Motion pre- 
ceding Resumption of Debate, and 
Speaker putting the question not later 
than 20’clock proposed, (1) 88. 

Private Members’ weapon against re- 

strictions on their freedom of 
action (3) 41. 

Opportunity of speaking twice upon 
the main question (1) 87—70#e. 

Putting the question without debate, 

proposed, (1) 83 and note, 87. 

Carried by Chairman’s casting vote, 
and —afterwards rescinded on 
Motion by Sir R. Peel, (1) 118— 
note. 

Repeated Motions—Restricting, (1) 87. 

Speaker’s Power to refuse Motion, and 
each Member confined to one Speech, 
(1) 165, 172. 

Urgency Motions, refer to that title. 

Right to move Adjournment of the House, 
was one of the Fundamental Rights of a 
Representative Assembly (2) 248, 251. 

Standing Orders, Text of (3) 233. 

Affirmation, Substitution for Oath, (2) 64. 
Agenda Paper, refer to Notice Paper. 


U 
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Alexandrian Epoch of Parliamentary Procedure. 
(1) xviii, 62. 

Alford, Mr. (2) 91. 

Allegiance, Oath of—History of Parliamentary 
Oath, (2) 63. 

All-night Sittings of the House, refer to Sittings 
of the House. 

Althorp, Lord—Procedure Reforms (1) 75 and 
note. 


** Amateurs,’’ Government by—Tendency in the 
Direction of, (2) 122. 
Amendments. 


Additions to, Omission from, or changes in 
words of the Principal Question—Limita- 
tion to Amendments. (2) 230. 

Amendment to an Amendment—Order of 
Succession, etc. (2) 232. 

Ancient methods—dearth of information (1) 


20. 

Bills, refer to that title. 

Change in Procedure—Little chauee during 
19th Century. (2) 258, 259. 

Disposal of Amendments—Rules as to Put- 
ting the Question, etc. (2) 230, 231, 232. 

Disposing of en masse and Division on 
main question taken at once (1) 178. 

Irregular Amendments—Irrelevancy, Anti- 
cipatory Amendments, etc. (2) 229, 230 and 
note. 

Local Authorities—Amendments, with all 
their technique, copied by, (2) 230—note. 

Moving by Member other than its first 
proposer (2) 229. 

Notice not required, except Amendments to 
Bills (2) 218 and note, 228. 

Provisor, use of word to mean Amendment 
(2) 259, 260. 

Relevancy of to main question—Principle 
eae on since 1882 (1) 79—note, (2) 230, 
3) 93. 

Ruling out of Order by the Speaker—(2) 232. 

Several Amendments moved by same Motion 
—Order of Discussion etc. (2) 231. 

Superseding Motions before the House by 
means of Amendments (2) 226, 227. 

Supply and Ways and Means, Amendments 
to motions that the Speaker leave the 
chair, refer to title Committees of Supply 
and Ways and Means. 

Time of moving and Order of Succession 
(2) 229, 231, 232. 

Withdrawal of Amendments (2) 232. 

Wording of Motion and Amendment, 
Example (3) 264. 

America, see title United States. 

Anderson, Sir W. (3) 159—note, 164—note. 

Anne, Queen—Assent to Bills, Refusal instance 
(3) 106. 

Annual Parliaments—Necessity for Annual Par- 
liaments for renewing Acts, etc., (2) 51, 52— 
note. 

Anson, Sir W.—Parliamentary Privilege. 
(2) 153, 154. 

Anticipation Rule—Abuses by Blocking Notices 
of Motions, refer to title Blocking. 

Antiquated and Unnecessary Forms—Necessity 
for Changes and Reforms to meet modern 
needs. (1) xxix, xxx, xxxii, 8l—vnote, 84, 
90, 193, 198, (3) 200. 

Complicated and Excessive development of 
Rules during 18th Century—age of Techni- 
calities, etc. (1) xviii, 64. 

(for particular Forms and Rules refer to 
their titles.) 

Antiquity of Forms and Rules of Procedure (1), 
5, XXiX, XXXiii, xxxvii. 

Continuity of Development—Application of 
old Forms to new Problems. (1) iii, 44, 
54, 55, 61, (3) 1, 70, 75, 81, 82. 

Elements which dated back much further 
than our knowledge (1) 5 

Solemnities of Parliamentary Ceremonial, 
Antiquity of (1) v, 26. 

Appeals—House of Lords as Court of Appeal, 
see title Judicial Authority of the House of 
Lords, 


(1) iv, 
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Appropriation of money voted for one purpose, 
to the Service of another, refer to title 
Finance. 

Appropriation Bills and Appropriation Acts. 

Debate and Procedure on Stages of Bill— 
General Debate on Second Reading etc. 
(3) 152. 

Form of—Specimen (3) 279. 

Provisions of Appropriation Act—Summing 
up and ratifying all Resolutions as to 
Expenditure etc. (3) 130, 143, 151, 152. 

Winding up the Business of Session—Cere- 
mony preceding Prorogation (3) 152. 

Aristocracy—Social structure of the House of 
Commons, refer to title Constitution and 
Character of the House. 

Arms (Ireland) Bill. 

Obstruction Tactics of Daniel O’Connell— 
ieee instance of systematic Obstruction 
1) 139. 

Urgency Rule, etc. Application of, (1) 167. 

Army—Standing Professional Army, Need for 
—necessity for Annual Supply Grants. (3) 165, 
167, 168. 

Army and Navy Estimates, 
Estimates. 

Arranging the Business of the House, refer to 
title Order of Business and Programme. 

Arrest, Immunity of Members from, during the 

Session and 40 days after. 

Fundamental Privilege of Parliament— 
Instance of infringement of Right—Im- 
prisonment of Speaker Thorpe (1) 22. 

Law as to Privilege as stated by Hatsell 
(3) 46—note. 

Speaker’s Functions in connection with. (2) 
152; 153% 

Artificial and far-fetched Character of Rules at 
the beginning of the 19th Century (1) 124. 

Artificial Light—Objections in earlier days to 
carrying on Parliamentary Proceedings with 
(2) 76, 77. 

Ascertaining the Opinion of the House 

Methods of—by Voiceand by Division, refer 
to title Divisions. 

Putting the Question and Ascertaining the 
Opinion of the House (2) 222. 

Ashby v. White—Legal Relations between the 
House of Lords and House of Commons. 
(2) 80—note. 

Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir E. (1) 171. 

Asquith, Mr. (3) 202. 

Assembly of Estates, refer to Estates. 

Attainder, Bills of—Extension of Procedure by 
Bill in Parliament 17 and note. 

Attendance of Members in Parliament. 

Duty of every Member to be present— 

Principle in Parliamentary Law (2) 112. 
Responsibility of Members to the 
Electorate, etc. (2) 106. 
Inducing Attendance 
Bentham’s grotesque Proposal (3) 183, 186. 
Calls of the House, etc. (2) 106, 112, 114. 
Penalties for Absence—Fines, Arrest of 
hes Sy by Serjeant-at-Arms, etc. 


refer to title 


(1) 43, (2) 112 and note, 113, 114 and 
ste. 
Restoration, First Parliament after— 


severe measures taken. (2) 114. 
La Attendance—Fines for, etc. (2) 113, 114, 
3) 83. 
Leave of Absence. 

Conditions of obtaining (2) 112, 113. 

List of leaves of Absence in Hales’— 
Original Jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment (2) 112. 

Members leaving the House after 
Business had been entered upon, to 
pay afine. (1) 47. 

Motion which could be moved by one 
Member for another (2) 217. 

Pairing Arrangements—efforts made to keep 
the balance of Parties even. (2) 110. 

Party Government System, Effect of (2) 105. 

Political Crisis and the Attendance of Mem- 
bers (2) 106 note. 
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Attendance of Members in Parliament (comt.). 
Quorum, making a House and Counts Out, 
refer to that title. 
Slack Attendance 

Balfour’s, Mr. Time-Table—Unsatisfac- 
tory working of. (3) 203. 

Division, Small Attendance proved by 
(2) 112—note. 

Irregular Attendance at all periods of 
history (2) 112. 

Oligarchical Constitution of the House 
ao during the 18th Century. 

1) 64. 

Reduced attendance towards end of 
Session goes back to Elizabeth (1) 43— 
note. 

Thin Attendance from 7 to 10. (1) 83. 

Whippers in and Whips, Object of, Func- 
tions etc. 

Chief Whip—relations with the Prime 
Minister and Leader of the Opposition 
(2) 108. 

Department of Party Management taken 
out of hands of and entrusted to Party 
Organisation—Caucuses (2) 108. 

Functions as described by Ostrogorski 
(2) 108, 109 and note. 

Irish Party and Labour Party Whips (2) 
110 note. 

Object of—keeping Parties united, com- 
pact, and in fighting order (2) 109. 

Persons acting as Whippers in 

Status—Offices nominally held by 
the Chief Whips, etc., (2) 107. 

Sending out Whips requesting Attend- 
ance—importance of indicated by 
underlining (2) 109. 

Attorney-General—Sitting in the House of Com- 
mons—question of the exclusion of Sir F. 
Bacon (1) 50—note. 

Australia— English Model of Parliamentary 
Government (1) xx, (3) 175, 176—note. 

Authorities and Literature on Procedure, refer 
to title Literature. 

Authority directing Parliamentary action, refer to 
titles Ministry, Sovereign and Parliament, etc. 

Authority in Matters of Opinion—Sir G. C. 
Lewis’s Essay. (3) 178. 

Autonomy of the House of Commons and House 
of Lords in matters of Procedure. (2) 7 and 
note. 

Autumn Session for carrying through Reform of 
Rules (1882) (1) 170. 

Autumn Session—Opening 
ordinary Session. (2) 52. 


in same way as 


B 


Bacon, Sir F.—Seat in the Commons—Question 
of exclusion (1) 50—ote. 
Bagehot, Mr. 
Cabinet, Description of (1) xiv. 2 
Fortnightly Review Articles (1) xii. 
Balfour, Mr. A. J. (1) 125—wote, 185, (2) 128, 146 
—note, (3) 21—note, 55, 86, 212, 214. 
Oratory during the 18th Century (1) 64. 
Party Government (1) 129—note. 
Procedure Reforms (1) xxii, 78, 197, (3) 
149, 254-61. 

Extensive Plan of Improvements—no 
such Plan had ever been before Parlia- 
ment, (1) 197). : 

(for particular Rules, refer to their 
titles.) 

Ballot—Second Ballot, refer to Labour Party. 
Balloting for Motions and Bills at Commence- 
ment of the Session ; 

Mode of Procedure—Order of Priority, etc. 
(3) 18, 19, 20. 
Sessional Order, Text of (3) 245. 
Bank of England, Rise of—Commencement of 
effective Parliamentary Control over Finance 
(3) 160. 
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Bar of the House of Commons, Situation and 
description of (2) 22, 23. 
Barons 
Estates Parliament, refer to that title. 
Right of Spiritual and Temporal Barons in 
respect of Taxation (1) 6, 7—and note. 
Barry, Sir C. (2) 21. 
Beach, Sir M. Hicks- (3) 202, 210. 
Beaconsfield, Lord (2) 26, 35, 127. 
Reform of Procedure Rules—attitude towards 
radical change (1) 145—note. 
Bell, Sir R.—Speakership (2) 158. 

Bentham’s Theory of Parliamentary Procedure, 
refer to Theory of Parliamentary Procedure. 
Berlin Treaty—‘‘ Prime Minister of England’’ 

mentioned in (2) 95—note. 
Biggar, Mr. (2) 35. 
Parliamentary tactics advocated by (1) 137, 


138. 

Bill of Rights (1) xi, 54. 

Freedom of Speech—Principle recorded (3) 
48. 

ae Money for the use of the Crown 
3) 114. 

Bills—Process of Legislation—Rules and forms 
necessary for converting a Bill into an Act 
of Parliament, etc. 

Amendments to Bills 

Amending a Bill in Committee, Example 
(3) 265. 

Conflict of opinion expressed in (3) 93. 

Going beyond the title of a Bill—Restric- 

tions suggested (1) 91. 
New Rule incorporated in Standing 
Order (1) 96. 
House of Lords, refer to that subheading. 
Also subheading Lords Amend- 
ments. 

Mode of introducing extensive Amend- 
ments for the re-shaping of a Bill— 
Amendments introduced and passed 
without discussion (3) 95. 

Moving Amendments—mode of putting 
the question, etc. (3) 94 and note. 

Restrictions as to moving Amendments 
(1) 183, 196. 

Ruling out of Order by the Chairman— 
Irrelevant Amendments, etc. (3) 93. 

Instances (3) 94—note. 

(refer also to titles Amendments, and 
for Lords Amendments refer to that 
subheading.) 

Ascertaining the Sense of the House—Mode 
of Procedure in Lords and Commons 
(1) 31, 32. 
(refer also to title Divisions.) 
Balloting for Motions and Bills, refer to that 
title. 
Benes in of Bills—Introduction Stage, etc. 
3) 85. 

oo Reading and Printing of Bill (1)-84, 
3) 87. 

Formality as to actual introduction after 
Leave is granted (3) 87. 

Government and Private Members’ Bills 
—Previous Notice, etc. (3) 86. 

Historical significance of forms and 
Ceremonies (1) v. 

Hostile Amendments to Motion for 
Leave—Important Political Conse- 
quences, fall of Lord John Russell’s 
Cabinet in 1852 (3) 87 and note. 

Motion for Leave to introduce, omitting 
stage proposed (1) 80. 

Procedure in earlier days—Reading the 
whole Bill, etc. (3) 88, 109. 

Simplification of Procedure—new Rules 

etc. (1) 183, (3) 86. 
Text of Mr. Balfour's Reforms 
(3) 259, 260 and note. 

Standing Order, Text of (3) 230. 

ae Minutes Rule, Introduction under 
3) 86. 

Text of Bill not necessary to be given at 
this Stage—depositing dummy (1) v, 
(3) 87—note. 
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Bills—Process of Legislation, etc. (cont.). 
Carrying over partly considered Bills from 
one Session to another 
Committee appointed to consider ques- 
tion (1890) (1) 186, 187. 
Opposition to Proposal—Mr. Gladstone’s 
draft Report, etc. (1) 187 and note. 
Proposal before Joint Committee of 
Lords and Commons of 1869—Bill 
introduced by Marquis of Salisbury 
etc. (1) 105, 106. 
Treatment of the question by previous 
Committees (1) 187—note. 
Clauses 
Interpretation of terms contained in 
Clauses (2) 255 and note. 
New Clauses 
Rules as to adding new Clauses, 
moving Amendments, etc. (3) 94, 


95. 
Simplifying Procedure (1) 91. 
New Rule incorporated in Stand- 
ing Order (1) 96. 


Omitting and withdrawing Clauses 
(1) 197. 

Text of Mr. Balfour’s new Rule 
(3) 260. 


Two days’ notice to omit Clauses in 
Committee and Report (1) 192. 
Commencement of the Business of the 
Session by reading a Bill—assertion of 
right of the Commons to do what Busi- 


ness it pleases (1) 41, (2) 61 and note,: 


(3) 37, 38. 

Committed— That the Bill be committed.” 
etc., refer to titles Committees of the 
whole House and Standing Committees, 


etc. 
Committee Stage 

Amendments, see that subheading. 

Appointment of Committee in the 16th 
Century (1) 32. 

Bills fixed for consideration on same 
day—referring together without Chair- 
man leaving the Chair on each separate 
Bill—new Rule (1) 96. 

Bills requiring to be introduced in Com- 
mittee of the whole House, refer to 
title Committees of the whole House. 

Closure, Application of (3) 93. 

(refer also to title Committees— 
Standing Committees.) 

Discussion in Committee 

Free Discussion—Speeches — short 
and to the point, etc. (3) 92 and 
note, 93. 

Limiting according to Text and 
Preamble of a Bill (3) 91, 92. 

Speaking more than once, refer to 
titles Committees. 

Dispensing with Committee stage in 

earlier days (3) 91—and note. 
Bills sent from the Lords (2) 205— 
note. 

First recorded instance of a Bill being 
referred to a real Committee—Des- 
cription of Procedure, etc. (2) 204 and 
note. 

Functions of Particular Committees, 
refer to title Committees and titles of 
Committees. 

Instruction to Committee 

Permanent Instruction to all Com- 
mittees of the whole House (3) 90. 

Unnecessary Instructions — Com- 
mittee having power— Special 
Ruling by the Speaker, etc. (3) 91 
and note. 

Procedure in earlier Parliaments (3) 
110. 

Sittings of Committees, Duration of— 
Reporting Progress, etc. (3) 96. 

Termination of Committee -stage on 
Settlement of Title (3) 96. 

Urgency Rules framed by Speaker 
Brand (3) 250. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


Bills—Process of Legislation, etc. (cont.). 

Committees, Delegation of Business of the 
House to as means of relieving the 
Parliamentary Machine, refer to title 
Committees of the whole House. 

Concurrence of three factors in Legislation 
—information furnished by the formule 
of enactment in Statutes (1) 22. 

Consent of both Houses—No Bill could 
become an Act without—Exception to 
Bills relating to Finance (1) 32, (2) 80. 

Consolidation Bills—Referring to Select 
Committees, refer to title Select Com- 
mittees. 

Custody of Bills awaiting Royal Assent (3) 
104, 108, 112. 

Custody of Bills during Period of discussion 
—Keeping record of Amendments, etc. 
(3) 100. 

Debate on a Bill in the 16th Century (1) 30. 

Decision of the House arrived at—Re- 
considering Decision in the same Session 
Rules as to (1) 48, (3) 36, 37 and note, 104. 

Division of Bill into Parts and Division of 
Clauses into Subsections (2) 254. 

Drafting Bills 

Co-operation of the two Houses in 
drawing up an Act (1) 21. 

Office for showing importance attached 
to technical details (1) 122. 

Select Committees, Bills in olden times 
drawn up by (3) 85. 

Dummy Bill—Introduction formalities (1) 
v, (3) 87—note. 

Engrossing Bills 

Ill-written .Bills— Returned to Com- 
mittees to be re-written (3) 110. 

Procedure in earlier Parliaments (3) 110 
and note. 

Stage of engrossment abolished and en- 
grossing superseded by Printing (1) 86 
and note, (3) 111. 

Explanation of the meaning of “‘Bill’’ (2) 
252. 

Filling-up words printed in  italics—no 
question to be put, etc.—new Rule (1) 96. 
Fixed interval within which Discussion of 
Bill must be brought to an end, refer to 

title Closure by Compartments. 

Formula of enactment—Text of Bill begin- 
ning with (2) 254 and note. 

House of Lords—Bills toand from, etc. (1) 31. 

Amendments to Bills 

Bills originating in either Houses— 
Equal Power of both Houses as to 
Amendments (3) 101. 

Bills originating in the House of 
Commons—Lords Amendments, 
refer to subheading Lords Amend- 
ments. 

Committee Stage, omitting for purpose 
of accelerating a Bill (3) 91. 

Conformity between the two Houses as 
to text of a Bill—necessity for to bring 
about an Act of Parliament (1) 32, (2) 79, 
80, (3) 101. 

Discussion and mode of Procedure— 
Bills originating inthe House of Lords 
and vice versa (3) 101. 

Equality of the two Houses, refer to that 
itle. 

Forwarding Bills to the House of Lords 
—mode of Proceeding (1) 48. 

Important and far-reaching Measures— 
Bills originating in the House of 
Commons (3) 101. 

Second Reading of Bill sent from the 
Commons—omitting to give Notice of 
enon Proposal negatived, etc. (3) 

Sending Bill to the Lords and vice 
versa—Procedure as to (3) 100 and 
note. 

Taking more than one stage at the 
same sitting by means of suspending 
Standing Order, etc. (3) 98. 
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Bills—Process of Legislation, etc. (comt.). 

Hybrid Bills, see that title. 

Information as to Programme of Business 
relating to Bills conveyed by means of 
Order Book (3) 12. 

Intervals between various stages—taking 
more than one stage at the same sitting, 
etc. (3) 98 99 and note. 

Introduction stage, refer to subheading 
Bringing in of Bills and Introduction 
stage. 

Lords Amendments to Commons Bills— 

Veto of the House of Lords, etc. 

Amendments returned by Message to 
the Commons, Consideration of 
Amendments forthwith, etc. (3) 101 
and note. 

Appointing Day for consideration (1) 96. 

Commons’ disagreements — Commons 

Amendments to Lords Amend- 
ments—Lords Disagreements, etc. 
(3) 102, 103, and notes. 

Fate of a Bill 

Abandonment or Adjourning con- 
sideration for six months, etc. 
(3) 103, 105 and note. 

Sudden Prorogation and imme- 
diate Opening of New Session 
—Instances etc. (3) 105 and 
note. 

Reasons for disagreeing—Preparing 
Memorandum by Select Com- 
mittee, etc. (3) 103. 

Reconciling differences of opinion— 
modes of Procedure as to bring- 
ing about compromise, etc. (3) 
103 and note. 

Saving Portion of a Bill upon which 
there was an agreement—Special 
Procedure occasionally adopted 
(3) 104. 

Correspondence between the two Houses 
as to handing over Bills—Indorse- 
ments expressed in old Law French 
(3) 103. 

Mode of Procedure in the Commons— 
Limit to Discussion, Putting the 
question, etc. (3) 102. 

Money Bills, refer to that title. 

Proviso, Use of word to mean Amend- 
ment (2) 259. 

Restricting Power as to altering or 

rejecting Bills 

Campbell-Bannerman’s, Sir H., 
Resolution and Lord R. Cecil's 
Blocking Bill (3) 220. 

Text of Resolution (3) 223. 

Member in Charge of a Bill—Responsibility 
of as to formalities, etc. (3) 85. 

Memorandum prefixed to Text of Bill 
(2) 253. : 

Ministers, Position of as to introduction of 
Bills—Position of duty not privilege (3) 
22—note, 40. ‘ 

Mode of Proceeding in 16th Century—Sir T. 
Smith’s description (1) 27, 29, 31. 

Money Bills, refer to that title. ; 

Motions incidental to Discussion of a Bill, 
Rules applicable to (2) 215, 216. ; 

Multiplicity of Stages—age of Techni- 

calities, etc. (1) xviii, 64, 65 and 
note, 88. 

Hakewel’s description (3) 109. 

Order of Proceedings 

Programme—Organisation of the work 
of the House, refer to that title. 

Speaker, Order of Business arranged 
by (1) 41. 

Order of Taking Stages (1) 42. ’ 

Orders of the Day and Notices of Motion, 
refer to that title. 

Passing of Bill 1 

Procedure in earlier Parliaments (3) 111. 

Stage ‘ That the Bill do pass'"’ known 
to earlier Parliaments and still in 
Practice in the Lords (3) 100 and note. 


Bills—Process of Legislation, etc. (cont.). 

Postponing Second or Third Reading for 
3 or 6 months—no further Time Amend- 
ment to be allowed (1) 195. 

Preamble 

Discussing after New Clauses, Rule as 
to (3) 95. 

Necessity for Private Bill to have 
Preamble (2) 256. ° 

Postponing etc. (1) 172—Urgency Rules 
framed by Speaker Brand. (3) 248. 

Public Bills — Discontinuance of 
Preamble (2) 253 and note, 254. 

Statements showing equality of the 
two Houses (1) 23. 

Precedence of Government Business, refer 
to title Government Business, also title 
Public Bills. 

Printing of Bills, Rules as to (1) 33. 

Reprinting from time to time after 
Amendments for convenience of 
reference, (3) 95—note. 

(refer also to subheading Engrossing.) 

Private Bills and Private Members’ Bills, see 
those titles. 

Procedr by Bill in place of Petition etc. 

1) ix. 

Advent of the Bill and its results— 
Individuality of the English Parliament 
as a Constitutional and Political 
creation (1) 4. 

Carried into effect under Henry V and 
VI etc. (1) 16, 17. 

Characteristic mark of English Parlia- 
mentary system in use on both sides of 
the Atlantic (1) 4. 

Continuance and unchanged Procedure 
(3) 109. 

Extension of Procedure by Bill— 
Accusations of High Treason and grant 
of Taxes (1) 17, 18. 

Method of carrying through Parliament 
—no record in Rolls of Medizval 
Parliaments (1) 18 and note. 

Oldest document relating to Parlia- 
mentary Procedure—no mention of 
Bill (1) 6—note. 

Period in which Bill became the normal 
form (1) 5. 

Provisional Order Bills—Order of Procedure 
in carrying out Day’s Programme (3) 29. 
Provisoes—Form of carrying Amendments 

into effect (1) 42, (2) 259, 260. 

Public Bills, see that title. 

Putting the question on Second and Third 
Reading—Three opportunities for Amend- 
ments, Debates and Divisions (1) 90, 91 
and note. 

“Reading ”’ of a Bill. 

Expression Transferred to Continental 
Parliaments. (3) 88. 

Procedure in Earlier Parliaments— 
Reading the Bill by the Speaker, etc. 
(3) 109, 110. 

Re-commitment following Report Stage. (3) 

97, 98, and note. 

Procedure in Earlier Parliaments (3) 111. 

Report Stage, refer to subheading Amend- 
ments, also title Committee of the whole 
House, etc. 

Riders attached to a Bill—Alterations by 
House of Lords to Bills brought to the 
Commons in the form of “ Riders”’ (2) 259. 

Royal Assent. 

Exception to Rule of non-intervention 
by the Crown in Proceedings by Par- 
liament, (2) 97. 

Form of giving Royal assent—Formal 
Act performed by the Sovereign or by 
Commission (3) 108. 

bie es sanction of the Crown needed 
3) 106. 

Formula for the Grant and Refusal of— 
unchanged Formula (1) 23. 

Mode of Procedure in the 16th century 
(1) 32. 
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Bills—Process of Legislation, etc. (cont.). 

Royal Assent (cont.). 

Money Bills—Precedence given to (3) 
109. 

Norman French, use of in signifying 
Royal Assent—Different Formula for 
different Classes of Bills, etc. (1) 32, 
(3) 108, 109. 

Picturesque Ceremonies, etc. (1) v, ix. 

Right of the Crown to share in Functions 
of Legislation (3) 106. 

Time of recording Royal Assent—During 
or at the end of a Session (3) 108. 

Withholding Assent 

According to the Constitution of to- 
day it could not be withheld (3) 
106, 107. 

Formula by which the Veto was 
expressed in olden times (3) 109. 
Probability of the Sovereign with- 

holding Assent—German Consti- 
tutional Teachers’ Arguments (3) 
107. 

Refusal of Assent—Queen Anne in- 
stance (3) 106. 

Royal Consent to Motions for leave, etc.— 
Bills which by their contents affect Royal 
Ge (2) 246. 

Schedules 

Discussing after new Clauses (3) 95. 

Provisions contained in (2) 255. 

Scope and nature of enactments of to-day— 
Problems for framers of Legislative 
Measures, etc. (2) 256 and note. 

Second Reading. 

Committing a Bill, refer to titles Com- 
mittee of the whole House and 
Standing Committees, etc. 

Importance of Stage—whole Principle of 

a Bill at issue, etc. (3) 88. 

Reading should never be passed pro 
forma, etc. (1) 84—note. 

Lessening Number of Divisions—Mr. 

Balfour’s Reforms (1) 196, 201. 

Text of Rules (3) 260. 

Member omitting to move Second Read- 
ing—Bills becoming Dropped Order, 
etc. (3) 90. 

Opposition te Bill—Modes of avoiding 

Second Reading 

Amendment laying down some 
Principle opposed to the Policy 
embodied in the Bill (3) 89. 

Deciding question by moving formal 
Amendment that the Bill be read 


this day six months, etc. (3) 89, 
and note. 
Government Measures — Political 


Consequences which might arise 
(3) 90. 

Persons specially interested—Represen- 
tation of Private interests allowed in 
earlier days (3) 88. 

Procedure in earlier Parliaments (3) 110. 

Secrecy of Proceedings in earlier days— 
Withholding information from the Sove- 
reign, refer to title Sovereign and Parlia- 
ment. 

Speaker not allowed to speak on any Bill— 
his Office was to declare to the House the 
effect only of a Bill (1) 31, (2) 159, 167. 

Standing Orders 

Earliest Standing Orders as to Legisla- 
tive Procedure (3) 111, 112. 

Text of Standing Orders (3) 230, 235, 236. 

Three Readings following Introduction 

Bentham’s Theory (3) 192. 

Old Established Practice (1) 22, 29, 31. 

Third Reading 

Amendments—Verbal Amendments only 
(1) 97, (3) 98. 

Lessening number of Division—Mr. 

Balfour’s Rules (1) 196, 201. 
Text of Rules (3) 260. 

Procedure in earlier Parliaments (3) 

lll. a 
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Bills—Process of Legislation, etc. (comt.) 
Title of a Bill 
Amendment of (3) 98. 
Reading by Clerk on Introduction of 
Bill—Former Practice as to reading 
the whole Bill, etc. (3) 88. 
Significance attached to—Second title 
known as “Short” title, etc. (2) 253 
and note, 254. 
Trade, Religion, etc., Bills relating to 
Preliminary Resolution in Committee of 
the whole House, refer to title Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 
Standing Committees, Referring Bills to, 
see title Standing Committees. 
Unopposed Bills, Introduction of—Economy 
of time Suggestion (1) 90. 
Urgency Rule, refer to title Urgency. 
(refer also to titles Legislation and Acts of 
Parliament.) 
Black Rod, refer to title Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod. 
Blackstone (1) xii. 
Blocking Notices of Motions—Abuse of Rule 
against Anticipation 
Adjournment of the House—Definite matter 
of Urgent Public Importance Motions— 
instance of Blocking Motions in Session 
1900 (3) 221, 222. 
Amendments anticipating a motion or 
amendment—Irregular Amendments (2) 


230. 
Cecil’s, Lord R., Blocking Bill relating to 
the House of Lords (3) 220. 
Origin of Practice 
Unwritten Law—Obscurity as to origin, 
etc. (6)/221;. 
Weapon of defence put into the hands 
of the Government, etc. (1) 204, 205. 
Resolution of the House of March 1907 (3) 
220. 
Result of 12 o’clock Rule 
Parnell’s Argument (1) 144—note. 
Making Notices valid only for a week, 
etc. (1) 173. 

Select Committee of Inquiry appointed— 
Memorandum by the Clerk of the 
House, etc. (3) 220, 222. 

Report and Recommendations of Com- 
mittee (3) 222, 223. 

Boscawen, Mr. (2) 48 note. 

Bowles, Mr. T. G. (1) 203—nofte, 205 note, (3) 138. 

Blocking Motions (3) 210. 

Financial Procedure—Power and Advantage 

given to the Ministry, etc. (3) 139. 

Bowring, Sir J. (3) 166, 167. 

Boycotting in Ireland—Parnell as inventor (1) 
151—note. 

Bradlaugh, Mr.—Objections to take Parlia- 
mentary Oath, Struggle between Mr. Bradlaugh 
and the House (2) 63, 64 and note, (3) 81. 

‘“ Bradlaugh v. Gossett ” (2) 154. 

Brand, Speaker (2) 133—note, (3) 221. 

Evidence and Suggestions before Procedure 

Committee of 1878 (1) 111. 

Obstruction by the Irish Nationalist Parlia- 

mentary Party, refer to title Obstruction. 

Personal details (1) 156, 159—note. 

Urgency Rules framed by, text of (3) 

247-250. 

Bribery and Corrupt Practices at Elections 

Consolidation into one Statute—Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices Prevention Act, 1883 
(2) 119—note. 

Cost of Parliamentary Elections in the 
Past, etc. (2) 119. 

Patronage—Purchase of Constituencies 
etc.—Duties of Patronage Secretary 
(2) 107 and note. 

Brougham, Lord (3) 67 

Petitions—Formidable weapon in the hands 

of a single obstructive Member (1) 76— 
note. 

Bryce, Mr. (1) 204. 

Bucher, Lothar—Criticism of Party Government 
in England (2) 111—note. 
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Budget 
TE Se of general character upon the Budget 
) 144 

Derivation of Word—Anglicised Form of the 
French bowge etc. (3) 124—note. 

Famous Budgets of the past—Mr. Glad- 
stone’s achievements, etc. 145—and note. 
Financial Programme included in—routine 
for drawing up Programme, etc. (3) 124, 

125. 

First regular Budgets—Civil List Estimates 
(3) 162. 

Form of laying National Expenditure before 
the House in earlier days—Form of 
Accounts, etc., refer to title Finance. 

Main features of Policy of Government 
embodied in—Repeal of Corn Laws, Free 
Trade enactments, etc. (3) 145. 

Plan upon which the Budget was arranged— 
Division of classes of Revenue, etc. (3) 126 
and note. 

Resolutions and Report—drawing up and 
passing of Finance Bill, etc. (3) 145. 

Statement 

“Budget night,” the Political high-water 
mark of the Session (3) 144, 145. 

Committee of Supply, Budget Statement 
had occasionally been made in (3) 144 


—note 
Budget Bill 
Scope of Provisions enlarged in 1894— 
Changes in relation to Reduction of 
National Debt included in Budget Bill and 
allowed to pass without challenge (3) 118. 
Title of Annual Bill regulating Taxes for the 
year, etc.—Adoption of Title “Finance 
Bill” (3) 118. 
Burke, Mr. (1) xxx, (3) 67. 
Civil List Reform (3) 163. 
Definition of * Party” (1) xvi. 
“ Burdett v. Abbot” (2) 154. 
Bureaucracy in England—Period of (1) 50 
Burns, Mr. J. (1) 201. 
Business Methods of disposing of Legislative 
Tasks—Effect of Democracy, etc. (3) 66, 67. 
Butt, Mr. Isaac 
Irish Question—Mr. Butt at the head of a new 
Party—Home Rule Party (1) 135, 137. 
Parliamentary Methods, Failure of 
(1) 136. 
Parnell’s Methods of Obstruction—Mr. Butt’s 
attack on (1) 141, 142. 


Cc 


“‘ Cabal’? Experiment (2) 93. 
Cabinet System 
Constitutional Law—‘‘ Cabinet’’ not incor- 
porated in any positive Statement (1) 
xiii, xxxi and note, (2) 94. 

Prime Minister, refer to that title. 

Use of term in Opposition Amendment 
to the Address in 1900 (2) 95—note. 

Difference between the Cabinet of to-day 
and that of the 18th Century (1) xiv. 

Description of Ministry as constituted under 
Cabinet System (1) xiii and note, xiv. 

Increase in Work thrown on the Cabinet— 
Dangers of insufficient Co-operation 
between Departments and their Chiefs 
(1) xx. 

Rise and Development of (1) xi, 

xxx, 119. 

Adoption of Principle during reign of 
William III and Anne (2) 93 and 
note. 

Committees, Withdrawal of Legislative 
action from Standing Committees and 
retaining the form of Committee of 
the whole House—Significance of in 
connection with development of 
Cabinet Government System (2) 211. 

Royal Assent to Bills, Refusal impossible 
under Constitution of to-day (3) 106. 


Xlil, xiv, 
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Cabinet System (cont.). 
Social elements represented in compared 
with the Masses (2) 123 and note 
Calling a member to order by the Chair—Dis- 
ciplinary Rules and Penalties for breach of 
Order (3) 71, 72. 
Calling New Parliament, refer to title Summon- 


ing. 

Calls of the House as Means of Enforcing 

Attendance 

Custom abandoned as futile (2) 106. 

Institution of Call of the House—Earliest 
instance of a call, etc. (2) 112, 114. 

metre Procedure—Last instance of a call 
2) 114. 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H.,—Procedure Re- 
forms (1) xxii,(3) 204, 205, 212, 214 and note. 

Attitude towards Mr. Balfour's Reforms (1) 
198, 199, 202. 

Canada—English Model of Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure (1) xx, (3) 175, 176—note. 

Canning (2) 128, (3) 67. 

Capitalist Class and Parliamentary Representa- 
tion, refer to title Constitution and Character 
of the House of Commons, 

Casting Vote of Speaker and Chairman—Speaker 
hath no voice otherwise (1) 31 and note, (2) 
167—note. 

Bentham's Theory (3) 187—note. 

Instances of Casting Votes being given (2) 
237 and note. ; 

Postponement of Important questions by 
Casting Votes (2) 136—and note. 

Principles guiding Speaker’s Decisions, 
avoiding final setthement of the question, 
etc. (2) 134, 135, 237 and note. 

“Catching the Speaker’s Eye’’—Rule as to 
Succession of Speeches (2) 142, (3) 52. 


’ Catesbury, Speaker (2) 157. 


Cecil, Lord Hugh (2) 128. 

Cecil, Lord Robert—Blocking Motion—Bill pur. 
porting to relate to the House of Lords (3) 220. 

Ceremonial 

Antiquity of—Ceremonial which was settled 
by established Practice in the 16th Century 
and remains unchanged (1) ix, 26, 27. 

(refer also to title Opening of Parliament, 
Bills, Royal Assent, etc.) 

Chairman of Committees of Supply and Ways 
and Means, refer to Committees of Supply and 
Ways and Means. 

Chairmen’s Panel, refer to Standing Committees. 

Chamber of the House of Commons—Structural 

features and arrangements under which 
the House of Commons carried out its 
proceedings 

Accommodation—Insufficient to seat all its 

members, (2) 22, 26. 

Additional space by moving officials’ 
seats to the Speaker’s end of the House 
—Objections taken to alterations made 
(3) 219. 

Bar of the House (2) 22 

Cross Benches (2) 23. 

Division between right and left—Government 

and Opposition Seats (2) 23, 27. 

Custom not recognised by Decision of 
the House (2) 104. 

Date of commencement of Practice— 
Story of the famous bet between 

Walpole and Pulteney (1) xvi. 

Party splits—Variation in Division caused 
by (2) 27. 

Floor of the House (2) 23. 

Front Benches (2) 24, 25 and note, 27. 

Gang way—Political Boundary, etc. (2) 24, 25. 

Irish Nationalist Party Seats (2) 24. 

Ladies Gallery. (2) 22. 

““Laid upon the Table’’—Documents pre- 
sented to the House not actually laid on 
the Table (2) 26. 

Officials who attended for assisting Ministers, 

Accommodation for (2) 23 and note. 

Providing Seats at the Speaker’s end of 
the House—Objections by the House 
to new arrangements, etc. (3) 218, 219. 
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Chamber of the House, etc. (comt.). 

Original Plans not carried out as to size of 
Room—Preservation of historic Tradition, 
etc, (2) 21. 

Privileged Seats, Securing Seats, etc. Cus- 
tomary rights which had never been 
acknowledged by Vote of the House 
(2) 24, 25 and note, 26 and note, 27. 

Hats, reserving Seats by means of (2) 
26—note. 

Persons specially provided with Seats 
—Privy Councillors, Parliamentary 
heroes, etc. (2) 27. 

Standing Order, Text of (3) 241. 

Reporters’ Gallery (2) 22. 

Situation of the Chamber (2) 22. 

Strangers, Accommodation for (2) 22. 

Table of the House—Position of Mace, and 
Seats of Clerk of the House, etc. (2) 26. 
Tables in front of Members’ Seats, Absence 

of — Comparisons with Continental 
Chambers (3) 65—and note. 
Chamberlain, Mr. J. 

Fiscal Policy—Effect of Agitation on the 
Home Rule Cleavage among the Liberal 
Party (1) 128, 129—nofe, (3) 195. 

Obstruction by the Irish Party (1) 193. 

nee Will power and genius of Agitation 
2) 127. 

Seat on Mr. Gladstone’s side of the House 
after Secession from the Party (2) 27. 

Chancellor, Office of 

Agent of the King as Trier of Petitions— 
Origin of Jurisdiction of the Chancellor 
(1) 12; 18: 

Functions of Office, Antiquity of (1) 26. 

intermediary between the Sovereign and 
Parliament (2) 91. 

Lord Chancellor, see that title. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Drawing up Financial Programme and 
presenting Budget, etc. (3) 124, 125, 126, 
144, 145. 

Leadership of the House (3) 23. 

Chancery, Masters in—Receivers and Triers of 
Petitions (1) 11. 
Changes and Reforms in Procedure. 

Adoption of Reforms—Attitude of Parties 

Absence of Party Spirit—Matter dealt 
with as a Problem for the House asa 
whole (1) 126, 130. 

Balfour’s, Mr., Proposals (1) 191, 198. 

Campbell-Bannerman’s, Mr., Reforms— 
Opposed on Party lines (3) 213, 214. 

Gladstone's, Mr., Reforms—resistance 
to certain Reform Proposals (1) 169, 
171, 175: 

Obstruction by the Irish Party—Oppo- 
sition in Agreement with the Govern- 
ment (1) 164—7204e, 175, 181. 

Smith’s, Mr. W. H., Proposals—Revival 
of Party Question (1) 178. 

Spontaneous origination and enactment, 
Cohesion amongst Members, etc. (1) 
74515. 

United efforts of all parties needed— 
Party Question dropped (1) 176 and 
note, 184. 

Althorp, Lord — Reforms 
(1) 75. 

Antiquated Forms and Rules—Necessity for 
Reforms, refer to that title. 

Autonomous Ordinances—Technical Law of 
Procedure (1) xxxiii, (3) 199. 

Balfour’s, Mr., Reforms (1) xii, 186, 197, 206, 

(3) 149, 254-61. 

Changes effected without previous In- 
vestigation (1) xxii, 78. 

Campbell-Bannerman’s. Sir H., Ministry— 
Reforms proposed and adopted, (3) 202-7. 

Caution—Changes made with hesitancy— 
reverence for Tradition, etc. (1) xviii, 
xxix, 26, 27, 145—note, 98, 103. 

Attitude of Committee of 1854 towards 
Ay T. E. May’s suggested Reforms 
(1) 89. 
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Changes and Reforms in Procedure (cont.). 

Caution—Changes made, etc. (cont.). 

Committee of Investigation into Rules of 
Precedete of 1854—Cautious Reforms 
(1) 89. 

Hatsell’s account (1) 61 and note. 

Mystical reverence, Effect of on the 
working of the Parliamentary Machine 
(1) 68, 69. 

(refer also to title Antiquity.) 

Chief Results of Changes and Reforms of 

last quarter of a century—Causes lead- 
ing up to Reforms, etc. (1) 206, 207. 

(refer also to titles Functions of the 
House, Obstruction, etc.) 

Circumstances and _ Situations bringing 
about changes—Theory of the Order of 
Business (3) 190-4. 

Collecting, Defining, and Making of New 
Rules—Security against influence of the 
Crown, (1) 43. 

Constitutional defects—Warning against 
attempting to put everything right by 
Reform of Procedure (3) 200. 

Direction of Parliamentary action—Transfer 
of all authority to Ministry—Procedure as 
the Outward formulation of transfer (1) 
207-12. 

Failure of new Rules to put down Irish 
Obstruction, refer to title Obstruction. 

First Systematic action towards change— 
Lord Althorp’s Proposals (1) 75 and note. 

Formalities and Technicalities, Absence of 
in connection with Adoption of Reforms 

2) 8. 

Indications of—Changes made in 1806, etc. 
(1) 70 and note. 

Inquiry by Select Committees—Reports and 
Recommendations, etc., refer to that title. 

Irish Question, refer to that title, also title 
Obstruction. 

Least Changes, Period of—Revolution to 
Reform Bill (1) 54, 55 and note. 

Referring Proposals to Select Committee 
proposed (1) 199. 

Reformed House—Epoch in the history of 
Procedure (1) 73, 80, 81 and note, 121. 

Relations between the Ministry of the House 
of Commons, Effect of altered relations 
upon Procedure (1) 120. 

Scope of future Alterations—Prediction (1) 


Exhausted means of Improvement, 
alleged—Sir E. May’s Opinion (1) 106. 

Slight Changes—Application of old forms to 
new Problems (1) 1, 4, 44, 52,54, 61, 62, (2) 
258, (3) 70, 75, 81, 82. 

Smith's, Mr. W. H., Reforms (3) 210. 

Survey of (1) xxx-xxxviii. 

Tracing Course of Reform from Proceedings 
before Select Committees of Inquiry (1) 78. 

(for particular Changes and Reforms, 
refer to titles of Forms and Rules.) 

Chapel of St. Stephen, refer to St, Stephen’s 
Chapel. 

Chaplain to the House of Commons 

Appointment — Duties and Remuneration 
(2) 176. 

First Chaplain Appointed, etc, (2) 179. 

Chapter House of Westminster Abbey as Meeting 

., Place (1) 10, xvi. 

‘Ancient Palace’? of the Commons—(1) 
4—note. 

Migration of the Commons to the famous 
Chapel assigned to the Commons by 
mcveld Vi—-Procedure at date of (1547) 

A 

Character of the House of Commons, refer to 
title Constitution and Character of the House 
of Commons. 

Charles I—Intervention in Proceedings of the 
House of Commons—Incident of 4th of Jan. 
1641-2 (2) 90 and note. 

Charles II 

Extravagance — obtaining Money without 
recourse to Parliament, etc., (3) 168. 
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Charles II (cont.). 

Grant made by Parliament 
support (3) 161. 

Cheers as a form of Interruption—Friendly and 
Tronical Character of Cheers (3) 65 and note. 
Chief Minister of the Crown, refer to titles 

Leadership and Prime Minister. 

Chiltern Hundreds, Stewardship of—Institution 
of Office as a means of permitting a Member 
to retire from Parliament (2) 99, 100. 

Church—Prerogative of the Crown in matters 
Ecclesiastical, Infringement by the Commons 
—Attitude of Queen Elizabeth (1) 36 and note. 

Church in Ireland Bill (1869) (3) 103—note. 

Churchill, Lord R. (1) 188. 

Churchill, Mr. Winston (2) 128, 

City of London—Members Privilege to Sit on 
Treasury Bench (2) 27. 

Civil List 

Burdens placed upon Civil List when first 

instituted—items of Expenditure, etc. 
(3) 162. 

First regular Budgets—germ of system 
of Parliamentary Control contained in 
(3) 162. 

Removing Civil Service Expenditure 
from the List and Amount assigned to 
meet Personal requirements of the 
Sovereign (3) 163. 

Control by the Sovereign over Expenditure 
—insufficiency of Amounts granted in Civil 
List—Applications for Grants in Aid, etc. 
(3) 162. 

Division into Classes (3) 165. 

Origin of the term and its first appearance in 
England and the Continent (3) 161—and 
note. £ 

Pension List taken over on the Accession of 
Queen Victoria, (3) 163. 

Reform of Civil List brought about by 
Burke—putting an end to constant deficits 
and appeals for grants in aid (3) 163. 

Special Allowances to different Members of 
Royal Family payable out of general Funds 
of the State (3) 163—and note. 

Statistical Information—Amounts of Civil 
List under various Sovereigns (3) 162— 
note. 

Civil Service—Exclusion of Members from Par- 
liament (2) 122—note. 

Civil Service Estimates, refer to Estimates. 

Clarendon, Lord (3) 168—and note. 

Classic Authors, Quotations from—use of by 
great Debaters of the 18th Century (3) 67. 

Classification and Division of the Business of 
the House, refer to title Programme. 

Clerk of the Crown in Parliament 

First Mention (1316) (1) 10 and note. 

Royal Assent to Bill Ceremony (1) vi, (3) 108. 

Clerk of the House of Commons, Office of, etc. 

Appointment by the Crown—Remuneration 

attached to Office, etc, (2) 172, 173— 
note, 178. 

Lucrative Appointment in the days when 
Income was derived from Private Bill 
Fees, etc. (2) 178 and note. 

Bills, Custody of during discussion—Record- 
ing Amendments, etc. (3) 100, 108, 112. 

Blocking Motions—Memorandum (3) 220, 222. 

Department of the Clerk of the House—Staff 
—Salaries and Allowances, etc. (2) 174 and 
note, 177. 

Eminent Lawyers and Authorities on Parlia- 
mentary Law who had held the Office 
(2) 172. 

First Mention (1) 10 and note. 

Functions (1) 29, (2) 172, 173, 174, 178—note. 

Institution of Office—dating back to earliest 
period of Parliamentary History (2) 177. 

Regular Service of the Clerk and his Staff, 
Commencement of (1) 45. 

Seat at the Table of the House (2) 26. 

Taking Notes of Proceedings (1) ix, (2) 173 


for yearly 


—note. ; 
(for particular Clerks, refer to their 
names.) 
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Clerk Assistants 

Appointment, Duties, Term of Office, etc. 
(2) 173, 174. 

Institution of Office, etc. (2) 178. 

Private Notes of Proceedings—Clerks not 
allowed to make (2) 173—note. 

Clerk of Parliaments 

Custody of Bills awaiting Royal Assent 
(3) 104, 108. 

Royal Assents to Bills Ceremony (1) vi, (3) 108. 

Closure. 

Adjournment of the House and of Debate— 
Fixed time for the interruption of Business 
—Moving the Closure (2) 70 and note. 

Application of since introduction in 1887— 
Statistics (3) 54—note, 55. 

Adoption of 

Expedient to which the House would 
have to come, etc. (1) 95. 

First Suggestion of importance (1) 88. 

Interruption of Business by formal 
Motions for adjournment—Closure as 
remedy (1) 107. 

Permanent institution-—-Mr. Gladstone’s 

Reforms (1) 168. 

Carried as originally proposed— 
initiative left to the Speaker and 
that 200 Members must support it 
(1) 170 and note. 

Reduction of number of Members 
needed to make Resolution effec- 
tive (1) 182, 184. 

Restriction to. regular Chairman of 
Committees of Power to initiate 
Closure in Committees (1) 170— 
note. 

Struggle in the House against Pro- 

posal — Chief features of 
Debate and Amendments— 
Conservative Party Opposi- 
tion, etc. (1) 169, 170, 171. 

Irish Nationalist Party Attitude 
(1) 171, 172—note. 

Text of Motion (1) 168—note, 170— 
note. 

Text of Rule (3) 251. 

Working of the Rule—Almost a dead 

letter—Amendments carried by 
Mr. W. H. Smith—Any mem- 
ber to propose Termination 
of Debate, proposed (1) 177 
and note, 178. 

Attitude of Parties in the House 
—Chief Points of Debate, etc. 
(1) 178. 

Stringency of Amended Rule— 
Text of Resolution incorporated 
in Standing Orders (1) 178. 

Working of Amended Rule, 
Failure to suppress Obstruction 
—Guillotine set up for the 
Second time (1) 180, 181. 

Speaker Denison’s objections (1) 109. 

Application of—Mode of putting Closure into 

force (1) 166, (3) 53, 54. 

Coercion Bill—Speaker assumes the 
position of Dictator and Moves the 
Closure (1) 155-8. 

(refer also to title Obstruction.) 

Committees (3) 93, 211, 212, 216. 

New Rules of Procedure—Application of 
Closure to Discussion of New Rules 
(3) 214. 

Moral Closure—Impatience on the part of 
the House (1) 107. 

Previous Question, Moving—Only approach to 
any kind of Closure till 1882 (2) 227—note. 

Standing Order, Text of (3) 234. 

Weapon of an impatient Majority (3) 196. 

Closure by Compartments—Guwillotine (3) 55 
and note. ' 

Balfour’s, Mr., Resolution of 1902 (3) 274. 

Fixed time for bringing discussion of a Bill 

to an end—introduction of new 
Principle into Rules (1) 166, 167 and 
note, 181. 
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Closure by Compartments (cont.). 

Fixed time, etc. (cont.). 

Attitude of the House and the Press 
(1) 167—note, 181. 

Legislative Measures for Ireland passed 
by the help of the Guillotine (1) 181— 
note. 

Setting up a Second time as a means 
of removing obstruction—Crimes 
(Ireland) Act (1) 180, 181. 

Application and its results (1) 181. 

Supply Rule (1) 189-192. 

Result of new Rules—Voting huge sums 
of Money at the end of the Session 
without Discussion (3) 150, 151. 

Text of Rule (3) 253, 256. 

Clubs—House of Commons the best London 
Club (2) 128, (3) 66. 

Cobbett, Mr. (2) 25—0te, 27. 

se Absence of in connection with Procedure 
(2) 3. 

Coercion of Ireland—Measures of before Par- 
liament, and Irish Nationalist Obstruction, 
refer to title Obstruction. 

Coke, Sir E.—Speakership (2) 158, 164—note, (3) 
41—note. 

Collecting, Consolidating, and Making more 
erek: Rules for conduct of Business 
1) 43. 

Colonial Power, England as—Effect of on the 
rise of Capitalist Class Representatives in the 
House of Commons (2) 118. 

Colonial Reports—Presentation to Parliament 
(2) 42, 43. 

Colonies—Adoption of English Parliamentary 
Government System, see Names of Colonies. 
Commitment of Members and Others by the 

House for failing to obey orders—Judicial 
Authority and Jurisdiction of the House over 
its Members, etc. (3) 71, 76—and note, 80, 

81, 84. 

Committee Office—Officials (2) 174, 177. 

Cemmittees 

Amount of Committee Business—Demand 
on time of Members (1) 83. 

Bills, Discussion—Procedure, etc., refer to 
title Bills, also names of Committees— 
Committee of the whole House, Standing 
Committees, etc. 

Business Committee proposed (3) 214, 219. 

Chairman of Committees of Ways and 
Means, refer to title Committees of Supply 
and Ways and Means. 

Changes in Committee Organisation brought 
about by Reforms of the 19th Century 
@) 212. 

Classes of Committees— Three Classes 
(2) 182. 

Closure, Application of (3) 93, 211, 212, 216. 

Constitution of 

Members qualified to act (2) 205, 207 and 
note. 

Numbers constituting Committees 

Adding to Numbers by Co-optation, 
etc. (2) 209. 

Variation in size in earlier days— 
Matters dealt with by large and 
small committees (2) 206, 207, 
209, 210. 

(for particular Committees, refer to 
titles of Committees.) 

Proportionate Party Representation, etc. 
(2) 104. 

Continental and American Parliaments, 
Practice in—Comparisons with British 
Practice (2) 180, 181. 

Co-operation of Committees in the work of 
Parliament—History of Committee Organi- 
sation (2) 203-14. 

Date at which Committees appeared as 
regular parts of Machinery of the House 
(2) 203. 

Debates in Select Committees and Standing 
Committees not published in Parliamen- 
tary Papers—full details given in the 
“Times ”’ (2) 44—note. 


Committees (cont.). 


Description of Committee of the 16th Cen- 
tury (2) 203, 204. h 

Development in use of Committees @) x, 48. 

Divisions, refer to that title. 

Election Petitions Committees (2) 206, 207 
208, 209—note. : 

Functions of Committees—Subjects investi- 

gated, etc. 

Instances Preceding 19th Century (2) 
204, 205, 206 and note, 208. 

Scope and Work of Committees—Com- 
parisons with American and Conti- 
nental Parliamentary Practice (2), 181, 
191, 

(for particular Committees, refer to titles 
of Committees.) 

Grand Committees, refer to title Standing 
Committees. 

Instruction to Committee—Extension of 
Scope and Action, etc, (2) 197, (3) 90, 91. 
Interpretation of term ‘Committee’’ in 
old parliamentary language (2) 204 and 

note. 

Interrupting Proceedings by Serjeant-at- 
Arms seeking for a quorum (2) 68. 

Joint Committees, refer to that title. 

Kitchen and Refreshment Room Commiitee 
—Text of Sessional Order (3) 245. 

Meeting Places—Room set apart in the 
House for Committees (2) 206. 

Mode of Appointing and forming Com- 

mittees 

Appointment of at the Commencement 
of a New Parliament (2) 61. 

Instances of Preceding the 19th Century 
(2) 204, 207 and note, 209 and note. 

Selection of Members, Mode of— 
Suggestions before Committee of 
Investigation of 1854 (2) 213. 

Selection, Committee of, refer to that 
sub-heading. 

Occasional Committees, distinction from 
Standing Committees (2) 208 and note. 

Order in Debate—same Rules as applied in 
the House (3) 65. 

Petitions—Public Petitions Committee. 

Functions, etc. (2) 186. 

Sessional Order, Text of (3) 246. 

Police and Sanitary Committee—Functions, 

etc. (2) 186. 

Sessional Order, Text of (3 246. 

Privilege, see that title. 

Proceedings before—Papers presented to 
the House (2) 44. 

Public Accounts, see that title. 

Quorum (1) 68, 206. 

(refer also to titles of Committees,) 

Railway and Canal Bills Committee— 
Functions, etc. (2) 186. 

Select Committees, see that title. 

Selection, Committee of. 

Appointment and Constitution of Com- 
mittee—Chairman, Quorum, etc. (2) 
185, 186. 

Functions (2) 182, 183, 185. 

Public Bills, Objections to Committee of 
Selection choosing (2) 214. 

Sessional Order, Text of (3) 245. 

Sessional Committee, Appointment of and 
Duration of Office (2) 184. 

Sittings of Committees—hour of Meeting and 

Adjourning (1) 77, 97, (3) 96. 

(refer also to names of Committees. ) 

Size of Committees, refer to subheading 
Constitution of Committees, 

Speaking more than once to the same 
Question (2) 189, 200, 206, 208, 209 note, 
210, (3) 92, 138. 

Standing Committees, see that title. 

Standing Orders Committee—Constitution, 
Functions, etc. (2) 184. 

Standing Orders—Select Committee, Text ee 
Sessional Order (3) 245. 

Sub-Committees, Powers to Appoint (2) 206 
and note, 209—note. 
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Committees (cont.). 

Supplies, Appointment of Committee to 
consider what supplies should be 
granted (1) 41. 

(refer also to Committees of Supply 
and Ways and Means.) 

Suspension of Members-from the Service of 
the House—not to affect their attendance 
on Committees (1) 182, (3) 74. 

Witnesses and other Expenses (2) 176, 177. 

Committees of the Whole House 

Addressing the Chairman and not the House 
(3) 92—nofte. 2 

Centre of gravity of the whole Legislative 
action (3) 92. 

Chairman, refer to title Committees of 
Supplies and Ways and Means. 

Changes and Reforms in Procedure— 
Suggestions before Committees of Inquiry, 
etc. (2) 212, 213. 

Committal of Bills—After Second Reading 

Bills to stand committed (1) 196. 

Text of Mr. Balfour’s Reform (3) 260. 

Committees of Supply and Ways and Means, 
see that title. 

Decline in Legislative action of Committees 
and increase in discussion in Committees 
of the whole House (2) 210, 211. 

Excessive development and complication of 
Procedure (1) 64. 

Formal and Superfluous. Questions and 
Divisions upon formation and conclusion 
of—dispensing with (1) 84 and note, 91, 
92 and note, 96, 166, (3) 90. 

Functions—definite subjects which had to be 
dealt with by Committees of the 
Whole House—Finance, Measures, etc. 
(2) 198,199, 208 and note, 210, 211 and 
note, (3) 86, 124. 

Law, Trade, and Religion, Bills relating 

to (1) 90, (2) 212, and note. 
Revival of Standing Committees, 

refer to title Standing Committees, 
Rule abolished (1) 183. 

Object of Preliminary Committees— 
Safeguards in respect of Bills of 
special importance, etc. (2) 212— 
note. 

Inconvenient form of Procedure for the 
Long Parliament — Small Committees 
appointed in the place of (2) 210. 

Leaving the Chair without putting the 

Question (1) 172, 197. 

Standing Order (3) 238. 

Text of Mr. Balfour’s new Rule (3) 260. 

Morning Sittings twice a week to take 
Public Bills—Sir E. May’s Suggestion 
(3) 209. 

Objections to system of Committees of the 
Whole House—Delegation of Business 
of the House to Select Committees— 
Sir E. May’s Suggestions, etc. (1) 91 
and note, 95, 101, 104, 107, 117; (2) 212 
and note ; (3) 207, 208, 209. 

Attitude of the House towards Sir E. 
May’s Suggestions, etc. (2) 212 and 
notes, 213. 

Suggestions carried out—Appointment 
of Standing Committees, refer to title 
Standing Committees. 

Work of Devolution and Decentralisation 
the only remedy (1) 177. 

Origin and development of (1) xi, 48, (3) 208. 

Earliest instances (2) 207 and note. 

Questions for Reading Bill first and second 
time to be discontinued (1) 96. 

Quorum of Forty—Rule extended by Custom 
to Committee (2) 76. 

Report 

Amendments and new Clauses (1) 85 and 

note, (3) 96 and note. 
Restrictions as to moving Amend- 

ments—Text of Mr. Balfour's new 

Rule (3) 260. d ; 

Bringing up without any question being 
put (1) 85, 86, 96, 196. 


Committees of the Whole House (cont.). 

Report (cont.). : 

Supply and Ways and Means, refer to 
title Committees of Supply and Ways 
and Means. 

Resolving itself into a Committee, Mode of 
Procedure, etc. (2) 198, 199. 

Ceremonies and Formalities which 
amounted to fiction (1) xi, (2) 198, 201, 
(3) 91, 92. 

Chairman Taking the Chair, etc. (2) 200. 

Motions to Report Progress and that the: 
Chairman leave the Chair, Effect of 
(2) 201, 202 and note. 

Not a Committee in the technical sense: 
—merely the House deliberating in 
another Form (2) 180, 181, 198, 210. 

Passage from the House to Committee— 
Circumstances attaining the object 
(2) 199, 200. ~ 

Position in the Programme of the day’s: 
work (2) 199. 

Quorum (2) 200. 

Reports to the House formalities (2) 201. 

Resumption of the Sitting — Circum- 
stances indicating (2) 201. 

Same Procedure as that of the House: 
except in certain points (2) 200. 

Sittings of the Committee—duration 
Authority to Adjourn, etc. (2) 200, 201. 

Speaking more than once (2) 189, 200, 206, 
208, 209 and note, 210, (3) 57, 92, 138. 

Standing Committees made into Committees. 
of the Whole House (2) 209 and note. 

Standing Order, Text of (3) 238. 

Supply and Ways and Means, refer to title 
Committees of Supply and Ways and 
Means, 

Transformation of a Bill by a Committee 
into a new Bill—Powers of a Committee 
of the Whole House (3) 95. 

Urgency Rules framed by Mr. Speaker 
Brand (3) 248, 249. 

Committees of Supply and Ways and Means 

Adjournment of Committee of Ways and 
Means from day to day pending com- 
Doers of work by Committee of Supply 
3) 151. 

Amendments to Motions that the Speaker 
leave the Chair, etc.—old Constitu- 
tional maxim that Discussion of 
Grievances should Precede Considera- 
tion of Supply 

Balloting for Places (3) 20, 21—and note. 

Changed Conditions—Grievances pre- 
ceding Supply no longer in consonance: 
with Constitutional Conditions (1) 108,. 
109. 

Delays and inconveniences resulting, 


rom 

Ex parte Statements which could 
not be answered, etc. (1) 93. 

Hindrance to carrying on the 
important Business of the Country 
—Evidence before Committee of 
1872 (1) 113—note. 

Dividing Estimates in Classes and 

allowing Motions upon each Class 
only (1) 92, 94 and note, 99, 174, 
183, (3) 137. 

Exclusion of Committees of Ways 
and Means (1) 193 and note. 

Text of Mr. Balfour's Reform 
(3) 259. 

Established Principle— Commons re- 
quest for recognition of Rule by 
Henry IV (1) 9. 

Examples of use made of opportunities 
in Session of 1903 (3) 137, 138. 

Expedient~ for gaining hearing on 
Government Days little used till 1850— 
after which Notices were given and 
printed (1) 93. 

Extension of Rule of Progress to Com- 
mittees of Supply (1) 79 and note, 85— 
note, 100, 109, 110 and note, 149. 
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Committees of Supply, etc. (cont.). 

Amendments to Motions, etc. (cont.). 

Extension of Rule, etc. (comt#.). 

First Order of the Day, Supply 

standing as—Speaker to leave the 
Chair without putting the question 
(1) 174, 183. 

One Day inthe week (Monday) House 
to go into Committee without 
question put (1) 112, 113 and 
note, 114. 

Concession to Private Members 
made in 1879—Prohibition of 
Amendments not to apply to 
Votes on Account or Supple- 
mentary Estimates (1) 114. 

Resolution renewed in 1882 as 
one of Mr. Gladstone’s Reform 
Proposals and extended to all 
days on which Committee of 
Supply stands as Order of the 
day (1) 114. 

Supplementary Estimates, 
Report of Supply and Com- 
mittees of Ways and Means 
not affected (1) 110—note. 

Surrender of Restriction under 
Mr. Disraeli’s Leadership— 
Relevancy to the Division of 
Estimates retained (1) 111. 

Text of Order (1) 111—note. 

Unacceptable Suggestions before 
Committee of 1872—Re-intro- 
duction of Rule, etc. proposed 
(1) 112 and note. 

Influence of Principle upon reform in 
order of business (1) 10. 

Number of Amendments and time taken 
up (1) 94, 108—note, (3) 137—note. 

Origin of Practice—First Amendment 
moved, etc. (1) 93 and note, 115. 

Problem before Committees of Investiga- 
tions—Sir E. May’s and Speaker's 
Opinions and suggestions (1) 97, 98, 99, 
112, 113 and note. 

Respect for the ancient and important 
Privilege—Failure to devise a com- 
plete remedy (1) 95, 96 and note, 99. 

Appointment of, Mode of Procedure, etc. 
(3) 133 and note. 

Authorising Payments by Committee of 
Ways and Means—Supplementary Esti- 
mates and Votes on Account (3) 146. 

Budget and Budget Bills, refer to those 
titles. 

Chairman 

Addressing Chairman and not the 
House (3) 92—note. 

Authority to put down Obstruction, 
refer to title Obstruction. 

Casting Vote, refer to that title. 

Deputy Chairman with Powers as 
Deputy Speaker, Appointment of (1) 
197, 200, and note, (3) 261. 


Deputy Speakership, refer to title 
Speaker. 

Salary (2) 177. 

Taking the Chair on the House re- 


solving itself into Committee of the 
Whole House (2) 200. 

Title of Chairman in use since middle 
of 18th Century (2) 200—ote. 

Combined Work of Committees, etc.— 
Machinery for dealing with the National 
housekeeping (3) 148. 

Completion of work of Supply—Considera- 
tion of Navy and Army Appropriation 
Accounts (3) 151—and note. 

Definite days fixed for and Time limit (1) 

102, 103, 104. 

Effect of Regulations—Postponing to 
the end of the Session important 
Votes which passed under the guillo- 
tine without Discussion (3) 149, 150, 151. 

Government Control as to fixing Finance 
Business to be taken (1) 97, (3) 135. 
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Committees of Supply, etc. (cont.). 

Definite days, etc. (cont.). 

Rules, Provisions of (3) 149, 150, 253, 
256. 

(refer also to title Estimates.) 

Distinction between the two Committees— 
Hatsell’s description, etc. (3) 135—and 
note, 143. 

Estimates, refer to that title. 

Functions of Committees 

Raising of Ways and Means and autho- 
rising Application of Moneys, etc. (3) 
134, 135, 143, 151. 

Supervising and Voting Supply, ete. (3) 
134, 135, 143. 

Origin of Committees (3) 159 and note. 

Reporting Progress and that the Chairman 

leave the Chair, Motions for 

One Member, one Motion (1) 144, 149. 

Relevancy Principle and no Member 
who had spoken to be allowed to 
move or second similar motion (1) 172. 

Resolutions and Report of Resolutions— 

Ways and Means 

Amendment nor Debate permitted on 
Report—Text of Mr. Balfour’s new 
Rule (3) 260. 

Embodying Resolutions in Act of Par- 
liament — Consolidation Fund and 
Appropriation Bills (3) 142, 143. 

Entering upon at any hour though 
opposed—Text of Mr. Balfour’s Re- 
form (3) 259. 

Grants out of Consolidated Fund (3) 143. 

Raising of Ways and Means by levying 

of Taxes, etc.—proposals to in- 
crease amount must be moved by 
Minister of the Crown, etc. (3) 144. 

Effect given at once to Resolu- 
tions—Increase of Tax treated 
as effective from the day the 
Resolution is passed (3) 144 and 
note. 

Example of Resolution from Session 
1903 (3) 144—nofte. 

Setting up at the beginning of each Session 
after Voting the Address (1) 104 note. 

Standing Order, Text of (3) 230. 

iene Rules framed by Speaker Brand 
3) 250. 

Commoner—Speaker as First Commoner (2) 137. 

Comptroller-General, Institution of Office— 
Functions, etc. (3) 167, 170. 

Conduct of Business of the House 

Arrangement as to Order of Business— 
earlier forms of Procedure (3) 37, 38. 

Beginnings of the Order of Business which 
was in force at the time of Reform Bill (1) 
4,5. 

Disposing of Business which was before the 
House at a time fixed for adjournment of 
the House (2) 70, 71. 

Formal Business taken on the first few days 
of the Session (2) 61. 

Leadership of the House—Functions and 
influence exercised by (3) 23-5. 

Smooth working during the 18th Century— 
Causes, etc. (1) 66, 67. 

Statement by the Leader of the House at the 
Commencement of a Session (2) 62. 

(refer also to Order of Business.) 

Conferences between the Lords and Commons 
as a means of transacting Business between 
the two Houses (1) 35—and note. 

Number of Delegates from the Commons— 
Double that sent by the Lords (1) 48. 

Reply to King’s Speech—formulating Reply 


(1) 21. 

Subjects dealt with and mode of Procedure 
(2) 82, 83, 84. 

hi sniees Messages in place of, proposed 
1) 95 


Confidence of the House of Commons in the 
Ministry—Indispensable condition of efficiency 
—Development of Parliamentary Government 
through a Cabinet, etc. (1) 119, 120, 125. 
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Confidential Documents relating to Government 
Departments, refer to title Parliamentary 
Papers. 

Conflicts between the House of Lords and House 
of Commons, refer to title House of Lords— 
Relations between Lords and Commons. 

Conflicts between the House of Commons and 
the Crown, refer to title Sovereign and 
Parliament. 

Conservatism—Protection of Historic Forms 
and Traditions (1) xvii, xxix, xxx, xxxvii, 54, 55, 
60, 70, (3) 161. 

Conservative Parliamentary Rule as ushered in 
by the Revolution (1) 5. 

Conservative—Unionist Party 

Development of Parties—Reconstruction of 

the new Party under Disraeli, etc. (1), 127, 
128. 
Interests Represented in the House by— 
Landed interests, etc. (1) 128. 
Three-cornered fights—chances of Conserva- 
tive Candidates increased by (2) 125— 
note. 

Consolidated Fund 

Application of Moneys for purposes sanc- 

tioned in Supply—Functions of Committee 
of Ways and Means (3) 134. 
Charges on the Fund (3) 164, 165—note. 
Establishment of Principle—period elapsing 
before Principle was fully established (3) 
164—note. 
Financial Procedure, etc. (3) 127, 128,129. 
Formation of—carrying out of plan of the 
old Aggregate Fund with greater con- 
sistency (3) 164. 

Grants out of—Appropriation of Grants— 
Schedule (3) 281. 

Growth of—Removal of Civil Service Ex- 
penditure from Civil List, etc. (3) 163. 

Permanent Income of the Fund and Extent 

of obligations (3) 165—vote. 

Receipts as permanent feeders of the Fund 

(3) 164—and note. 

Consolidated Fund Bills 

Appropriation Bills and Appropriation Acts, 

refer to that title. 

Embodying Estimates in an Act of Parlia- 

ment (3) 142, 143, 148. 

Number of Bills required—in recent years 

one Bill only required (3) 148—vote. 

Constituencies 

Collecting Opinions of—Delays and Obstruc- 

tions as a means (1) 81—ote. 

Relations between Members and their Con- 
stituencies 

Change brought about by the Reform 
Act (1) 82. 

Division List, Effect of (1) xvi. 

Constitution and Character of the House of 

Commons ; 

“ amateurs,’’ Government by—tendency in 

the direction of (2) 122. 

Aristocratic Character of the Assembly— 
Preservation of in spite of Reform of 
the Franchise and wave of Industrial 
and Commercial expansion (2) 116, 118, 
129. 

Cabinet—Social Elements represented 
in compared with the mass of Popu- 
lation (2) 123 and note. 

House of Commons as meeting place of 
Gentlemen for hundreds of Years— 
““the best Club in London’”’ designa- 
tion (2) 128, (3) 66. 

Preference by the People to be governed 

by others than their own Class— 
Love of the Aristocracy, etc. (2) 120 
and note, 121, 122, 129. 

Shaw, Mr. G. Bernard, on the ques- 
tion (2) 121—note. 

Present Composition of the House—Sta- 
tistics from Dod’s Parliamentary Com- 
panion, etc. (2) 125 and note. 

Rosebery’s, Lord, Government, Members 
constituting (2) 123—note. 

Whig Party, see that title. 
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Constitution and Character of House, etc. (cont.) 
Capitalist Class Representatives, Rise of— 
Amalgamation of Industrial interest 

with Landed interest (2) 118. 
Society—Political importance of—uniting 
new persons and families who have 
risen with the old families, etc.—In- 
fluence of Society on the inner life of 

Parliament (2) 126, 127. 

Changes brought about by Catholic Emanci- 
pation and Reformed House of Commons 
—Growth of the work of the House re- 
sulting from, etc. (1) xix, xxxii, xxxvii, 
34, 72, 73, 75, 81 and note, 121, (2) 84 
85, 116, 117. 

Classes from which Representatives of the 
People were drawn (2) 115, 125—note. 

Conduct, Moderation and Responsibility 
handed down from generations of Practice 
in Parliamentary Government, etc. (2) 129.{ 

Se and Parliamentary Manners 
3) 66. 

Disposal of Seats previous to Reform Act, 
1832—Predominant element of Landed 
Aristocracy (2) 118 and note. 

Economic Conditions—Independent Position 
anecessity for participating in Parlia- 
mentary life (2) 116, 119 

Cost of Candidature and Election 

Advantage placed in the hands of 
Possessors of wealth (2) 119, 120. 

Expenditure involved in spite of 
Amount being limited by Law— 
Comparisons of Expenses of 
General Elections of 1868, 1880, 
and 1885 (2) 119-and note. 

Labour Candidates—Provision of 
Funds for (2) 120. 

Irish Nationalist Party—Political and Social 
distinctions (2) 123, 124 and note. 

Labour Party 

Beginnings of the Formation of—Posi- 
tion as a new Parliament unit (2) 124. 
Difficulties in the way of Candidates— 
Absence of Second Ballot, etc. (2) 124 


—note. 

Middle Classes, Representation of under the 
Tudors and Stuarts— Predominance of 
Puritanism, etc. (2) 117. 

National Character of the People asreflected 

in the Personal Character of the House 
(2) 115, 129. 

(refer also to subheading Aristocratic 
Character of the Assembly.) 

ee of Members constituting the House 
2) 53. 

Order in Debate, refer to that title. 

** Pensioners’ Parliament’’—nickname given 
to first Parliament after the Restoration— 
Parliament of Royal influence (2) 117. 

Political Career for chance of Office—Salaries 
of Ministers too small to induce (2) 122— 
note. 

Professional Politicians—Exclusion of Mem- 
bers of Civil Service from the House (2) 122. 

Social Advantages of being in Parliament (2) 
122. 

Social Structure of the House in the 18th 
Century, Effect of on Smooth Conduct of 
Business, etc. (1) 67 and note. 

Young Men as Members 

Boy Members in earlier Parliaments (2) 
128. 

Vigour and receptiveness—Secret ele- 
ments in the strength of England’s 
Parliamentary System, etc. (2) 128, 

Constitution and Character of the House of 
Lords, refer to title House of Lords. 
Constitutional Government 

Absolute and Constitutional Government— 
Theoretical distinction as explained by 
Sir J. Fortescue (1) 16—vofe. 

Epoch which marked the beginning (1) 16. 

Parties, Rise of Political Parties in the 15th 
Century — Result of on the future of 
Constitutional Government (1) 39. 
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‘Constitutional Law of England 

Changes which had taken place after the 
Restoration and completed on the acces- 
sion of the Hanoverian Dynasty (1) 52. 

Defects—Attempting to put everything right 
by Reform of Procedure (3) 200. 

Inconsistencies and complexities of—His- 
torical method of explanation (1) xxviii. 

Rules of Procedure belonging to (3) 198. 
‘Constitutional Position of the House of Commons 

—Important results of adoption of Billas the 
basis of Procedure (1) 19. 

‘Contempt of Court—Judicial authority of the 
House of Commons, refer to that title. 

Content and Not Content—Mode of taking 
opinion in House of Lords (1) 31. 

Contested Elections, refer to title Parliamentary 
Elections. 

Continental Critics of English System of Par- 
liamentary Government—Misconceptions, etc. 
(1) xx, 59, (2) 111. 

(refer also to German Writers.) 
Continental States and’ Parliaments—Compari- 

sons with British Parliament, etc. (1) xxxi. 

Bureau system of Committees (3) 209. 

Committees, Work of etc.—Practice com- 
pared (2) 180, 181, 191. 

Dignified calm and Decorum of the House 
of Commons (3) 64. 

Divisions, Adoption of British Plan (2) 233. 

English Model, Adoption of in different 

Countries (2) 130. 
Bentham’s Theory (3) 175-186. 

Financial Procedure. (3) 113, 146, 148. 

Freedom of Speech—Slanders against third 
parties (2) 38. 

Interpellation Debates (2) 244. 

Leadership in the House of Commons— 
Unique organisation unknown to Conti- 
nental Parliaments (3) 26. 

Order of Business unknown to the House of 
Commons (2) 3. 

“Order of the Day’’—Meaning of Word 
““Order’’ (3) 2, 5—note. 

Party Government (2) 111. 

Presidents—Practice differing from Office of 
Speaker in British Parliament (2) 131, 150, 
169. 

Tables in front of Members’ Seats—Absence 
of Tables in the House of Commons (3) 65 
—note. 

Unlimited Legislative Competence of the 
British Parliament (2) 225—note. 

(for particular Countries, see their names.) 
Conventions of Parliament (2) 94, 95—note. 
‘Convention of the two Houses—Constitutional 

au brought about by Whig Aristocrats 
(1) 52. 

Conventional foundation of Parliamentary Go- 
vernment and Party strategy, etc. (3) 196, 197. 
Co-operation between Crown, Government and 
Commons—Problem of the Constitution as 
Parliament entered upon a regular exercise of 

its functions (2) 89. 

Cordite—Wreck of Lord Rosebery’s Ministry 
Incident (3) 137—note. 

Cornwall, W.—Speakership (2) 165. 

Court of Wards and Liveries etc., Abolition of 
(3) 115—note. 

** Courtiers”’ 
(1) 39—note. 

Corie Mr. L. (now Lord) (1) 179, 188, 191, 
(2) 98. 

Courts of Law—References to in Debate in the 
ae of Matters before Courts, Rule as to 
(3) 59. 

Cowen, Mr. J.—New Rules of Procedure 

Objections to exceptional Measures (1) 165— 
note, 167—note. 

Suggestions for saving the time of the House 
(1) 176—note. 

Creevey, Mr. (2) 33. 

Criticism—Parliamentary Criticism 

Discussion on the Estimates—Opportunities 
afforded for complete Scrutiny of Adminis- 
tration of Empire, etc. (3) 136. 


Party—Rise of Political Parties 
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Criticism—Parliamentary Criticism (cont.). 

Opportunity for raising questions—Duty of 
the Leader of the House towards the 
Opposition (3) 25 and note. 

Personages whose Conduct was exempt from 
discussion except in a prescribed way (2) 
220, (3) 60 and note, 61. 

Position of Private Members in relation to 
the Government—Right to Criticise a duty 
binding on Members on both sides of the 
House (1) 123. 

(refer also to 
System.) 

Croft, Sir J. (2) 139—note. 

Cross Benches in the House of Commons, Situa- 
tion of, etc. (2) 23. 

Crown—Parliament and the Sovereign, refer to 
title Sovereign and Parliament. 


title Party Government 


‘Custom—Unwritten Law of Parliament (1) xxi, 


Xxix. 

Creation of Custom—Long continued prac- 
tice not always required (1) 5. 

Original source of the Internal Law of Par- 
liament (2) 4. 

Precedents, Procedure based on (2) 4. 

Relations between the two Houses—Forms of 
Communication created by usage (2) 80, 81. 

Rules not belonging to Sessional nor Stand- 
ing Orders which had acquired force as 
Customary Law (2) 7. 

Sources of investigations for analogous 
particular cases—Rolls of Parliament— 
Journals, etc. (2) 4, 5. 

Speaker, Office of, refer to title Speaker. 

Traditional forms of Order as embodied by 
Speaker Onslow (1) 55, 56. 

Customs and Inland Revenue Bill—Alteration 
of title to ‘‘ Finance Bill’’ (3) 118. 
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Days upon which the House sat, refer to title 
Sittings of the House, and for particular days 
refer to their names. 

D’Ewes, Sir S. (1) x, (2) 36. 

De Lolme (1) xii. 

Debates and Proceedings in Parliament 
Adjournment of Debate, refer to that title. 
Debate—all Parliamentary deliberation ac- 

cording to English Procedure was Debate, 
composed of Speeches and Replies (3) 51. 
Duration of Debates 
Few Members taking part in Debates 
during 18th Century 

Oligarchical constitution of the 
House of Commons in the 18th 
Century (1) 64. 

Past and Present compared—Increase 
in number of Speeches and Length 
of Speeches (1) 68—ote. 

Lengthened to an enormous degree in 
the Reformed House of Commons— 
effect on the despatch of Business 
(1) 81 and note, 82 and note. 

Unlimited as to number of Speeches and 
time occupied (3) 53. 

(refer also to title Speeches.) 

Early Periods 
pa of information as to Debates 
1) 20. 

Set and long Deliberations took place in 
early days according to Rolls of Parlia- 
ment (1) 20. 

Enrolling Proceedings 

First mention of Clerks of Parliament 
for purpose of (1) 10 and note. 

Request made for writing down Deli- 

: berations under Henry IV (1) 21. 

First Contemporary Reports (1) 5. 

Functions of the House, refer to that title. 

Interference of one House with the Debates 
of the other—No medizval instance (1) 22 
—note. 

Interest of the outside World in (3) 68. 
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Debates and Proceedings (cont.), 
Intervention by the Crown, refer 
Sovereign and Parliament. 
Irish Parliament—Hooker’s Reports (1) 26. 
Journals, refer to that title. 
Order in Debate, refer to title Order. 
Oratory, refer to that title. 
Publicity—Reporting and Printing Proceed- 
ings—Struggle for Publicity, etc. 

Abridgment of Speeches—Attitude of 
Members, etc. (2) 31, 32. 

Advantages of Publicity — Bentham’s 
Theory (3) 184, 185 and note. 

Clerks at the Table—Note taking pro- 
pensities (1) ix, (2) 36 and note, 173— 
note. 

Declarations by the House that it was a 
breach of Privilege to publish 
Debates (2) 37. 

Orders of 1738 and 1762 never for- 
mally rescinded and since 1775 no 
attempt had been made to prohibit 
publication (2) 38. 

D’Ewes’s Records of Elizabeth’s Parlia- 
ments (1) x, 26, 33. 

Fiction maintained in spite of modern 
attitude—Rule forbidding references 
aati in the House of Lords, etc. 

3) 59. 
‘Hansard’s Debates’? and ‘“ Parlia- 
mentary Debates,’’ Editing and Pub- 
lishing—Subventions from Public 
Money, etc. (2) 30, 31. 

Instances of steps taken to prevent Pub- 
lication (2) 37 note, 38. 

Johnson, Dr., Accounts of Proceedings 
publishedin ** Gentleman's Magazine”’ 
(2) 38 and note. 

Legal Liability for Libel—Reasons for 
non-recognition of Reports of 
Proceedings (2) 38. 

Argument against Official Reports 
(2) 32. 

Right of Members to publish their 
own Speeches — Judgments in 
Actions for Libel (2) 33. 

Long Parliament—important Speeches 
occasionally Printed and Published by 
Authority (1) x. 

Members reporting and publishing their 

own speeches (1) x. 

Order prohibiting without leave of 
the House (2) 37—note. 

““News Letter Writers ’’—Publication 
of Proceedings forbidden (2) 37. 

Notes of Proceedings taken by Clerks 
of the House (1) ix, (2) 137—note. 
—Rushworth prohibited from taking 
Notes without the direction of the 
House (2) 36 and note. 

Official Printed Reports of Proceedings 
—Strictly speaking there was no 
Official Report (2) 30. : 

Investigation by Select Committee, 
1878 and 1879—Decision against 
Official Publication, etc. (2) 31, 32— 
note. 

Legal Liability, see that subheading. 

Persecuted City Printer—Arrest of Lord 
Mayor etc. incident (2) 38. 

Private, Deliberations in — Principle 

which for Centuries had been a 
part of Parliamentary Law (2) 28. 

Instances of Proceedings conducted 
in Private (2) 35. 

Reasons why the House had never 
asserted the Principle of Publicity 
as opposed to the Old Rule (2) 28. 

Sovereign and Parliament—Secrecy 
16th and 17th Centuries Strictures 
(2) 36. 

Recognition of Reporting by the House 
in 1803 (2) 38. ape 

Select Committee of Inquiry into Cost 
and Method—Report and Recommen- 
dations (3) 223. 


to title 
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Debates and Proceedings (cont#.). 

Publicity—Reporting, etc. (cont.). 

Speaker taking part in, refer to title 
Speaker. 

Strangers, Right to exclude, etc., refer to 
title Strangers. 

“Votes "_Use of Expression for Parlia- 
mentary Proceedings—first mention of 
in Journals (2) 47. 

Debating Assembly, the House of Commons as 
—Absence of rhetoric (3) 66. 

Decisions of the House. 

Carrying out Decisions arrived at through 
medium of Motions relating to outer 
world—No power to carry out except by 
Act of Parliament (2) 222, 223 and notes. 

Majority Principle, refer to that title. 

Reconsidering in the same Session—Rules 

preventing (3) 36, 37 and note, 58 
and note. 

Exception to Rule—Reintroduction of 
Bill—Procedure in connection with 
omitting portion of Bill to which the 
Lords could not agree (3) 104. 

Separation between different stages in the 
formation of the Will of the House—Ben- 
tham’s Theory (3) 187. 

Decorum of Proceedings in the House of 
Commons—Comparisons with Continental 
Parliaments (3) 64. 

Quietest and Calmest Legislative Assembly 
in the World (3) 66. 

Defeat of a Ministry- 

Adverse vote in Committee of Supply—Lord 
Rosebery’s Ministry Incident (3) 137—note, 

Getting rid of Ministry in Olfice—Proceeding 
by Means of Amendment to the Address 
(2) 247 and note. 

Defects in British Parliamentary Constitution— 
Notwithstanding it was one of the wonders of 
the World—Mr. Gladstone’s Statement (1) 70 
note. 

Delegation of the Business of the House as a 
means of relieving the Parliamentary 
Machine—Delegation tc Committees, etc. 
(D577. 

Failure of all Procedure Reforms predicted— 
Delegation the only remedy (1) 199. 

House of Lords—wider scope of initiative 
in relation to Bills, Proposed (1) 95 and 
note. 

Limited Administrative or Legislative 
Powers, Delegating to Local Authorities 
Question (3) 207. 

May’s, Sir E., Opinion, etc. (1) 91 and note, 
95, 101, 104, 107, 117, (2) 212 and note, 
(3) 207, 208, 209. 

(refer also to titles Select and Standing 
Committees, also Irish Question.) 

Demise of the Crown and the Duration of Parlia- 
ment, Provisions as to (2) 65, 66. 

Democracy 

Ancient English state recast by (1) xxx. 

Parliamentary Manners—Comparisons with 
on Aristocratic Parliaments of the Past 
3) 66. 

Representation of the People—Effect of 
Reform of the Franchise—Aristocratic 
character of the House in spite of (2) 116, 
119, 129. 

Unimpassioned Treatment of Political 
Affairs, Effect of Democracy on (3) 67. 

Denison Speaker—(1) 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 106, 
109, 188, (2) 133—mote, 135, 136, 212, 221. 

Denman, Lord (2) 49. 

Departments of the State—Risk of insufficient 
central Supervision—Increase in work thrown 
on the Cabinet (1) xx. 

Deputy Chairman and Deputy Speaker, refer to 
titles Committees of Supply and Ways and 
Means—Chairman and title Speaker. 

Derby, Lord (1) 187—note. 

Designation of aMember—one Member referring 
to another by reference to Constituency, Rule 
as to referring in the Designation toa Mem- 
ber’s Profession (1) 30 and note, (3) 61. 
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Development of Procedure—Course by which 
Procedure reached its Permanent shape, refer 
to Permanent shape. 

Devolution, refer to Delegation, also titles of 
Committees. 

Diaries kept by Members—Means of making 
known Parliamentary Proceedings (1) xi, (2) 
36. 

Dictator, Speaker assumes Office of 

Putting down obstruction by Irish National- 
ists—Debate on Coercion Bill closed by 
the Speaker (1) 155-9. 

Resolution brought in by Mr. Gladstone— 
Proclaiming Dictatorship (1) 164, 165. 
Dicy, Prof.—Parliamentary Sovereignty (1) 28, 

29—note. 

Dillon, Mr. (2) 146—note. 

Defying Authority of the Speaker—Sus- 
pension of Mr. Dillon (1) 160. 

Dimsdale, Sir J. (1) 204. 

Dinner Hour for Members—Adjournment of the 

House for Dinner, etc. 

Dress Clothes on the Treasury Bench 
tabooed by Mr. Gladstone and others (3) 
203. 

Institution of—Mr. Balfour’s Time-Table (1) 

194 and note, 198, 201, (3) 255. 
Working of—Abandonment of Dinner 
interval (3) 205-6. 

Reversion to arrangement which was known 
as the Speaker’s Chop” proposed (3) 205. 

Speeches made by Private Members during 
dinner hour (1) 194—z10#e, (3) 203. 

Direct Taxation—Annual Taxes (3) 126, 127. 

Directorship of Public Company and Ministers 
of the Crown—No definite rule laid down (2) 
238. 

Disciplinary Rules and Penalties for Breach of 
Order, refer to title Order. 

Disorder in Debate, refer to title Order. 

Dissolution and Prorogation 

Announcement of Prorogation in the House 
of Lords by the Sovereign or Commission 
2) 66. 

Bringing the Session to its close by 
Prorogation—Effect of on Annulment of 
Proceedings, etc. (2) 66. 

Date fixed for Re-assembling—may be called 
together at earlier date, new summons 
effected by Proclamation, etc. (2) 66. 

Demise of the Crown, Provisions as to (2) 
65, 66. 

New Parliament, formation of following 
Dissolution (2) 52, 66. 

Prerogative of the Crown—Personal An- 
nouncements, etc. (2) 65, 67. 

Proclamation, Text of (3) 262. 

Responsible Act of the Cabinet, supported 
by Majorities—Instances of Dissolutions 
brought about by Ministers supported by 
Minorities (2) 67. 

Seven years limit—bringing Parliament to 
an end by means of (2) 65. 

Sudden Prorogation and immediate opening 
of new Session—mode of re-introducing 


Bill in same Session (3) 37, 105 and 
note. 
Violent Dissolution—safeguards against 
by method of granting Supply (1) 22— 
note. 
Winding-up the Business of the Session (3) 
152. 


Distinguished Strangers, Admission to the 
House, etc., refer to title Strangers. 
Distribution of Parliamentary time between 
Private Members and the Government 

Arrangement of Sittings according to Easter 
and Whitsuntide Division (3) 16, 17, 19, 20, 
256. 

Claim by the Government for a greater 
share of the Time of the House, refer to 
title Government Business. 

Private Members’ rights, see that title. 

Programme of the day’s Business, and 
CoyIDS out of the Programme, see that 
title, 
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Distribution of Parliamentary time, etc. (cont.). 

Smooth working of the Business of the 
House during the 18th Century, in spite of 
there being no Rules as to Distribution of 
Time (1) 66. 

Table showing division of Parliamentary 
time from 1888 to 1905 (3) 17, 18 note. 

Division of Work between the two Houses— 
giving the House of Lords wider Scope in 
initiation of Bills proposed, etc. (1) 95 and 
note. 

Division of Work of the House of Commons 
between the Goyernment and Private Mem- 
bers, refer to titles Initiative and Government 
Business. 

Divisions—Mode of ascertaining Opinion of the 

House 

Abstaining from Voting—withdrawing from 
the House, etc. (2) 234, 235 and 
note. 

Suspension of Irish Members en masse 
(1) 192—note. 

igen of Plan in Continental Parliaments 
2)'233. 

Attendance of Members shown by Division 
(2) 112—note. 

Augmentative Vote not permissible—Dif- 
ferent Practice in the House of Lords (2) 
233. 

Casting Vote of Chairman and Speaker, refer 
to that title. 

Counting and recording Votes in Division 
Lists (2) 235, 236. 

Disqualifications for Voting 

Members absent from the House when 

the Question was put (2) 234. 
Abolition of (3) 218. 

Pecuniary interests, Members having— 
Disallowance of Vote left to the 
Speaker, etc. (2) 238. 

Doubtful Divisions—Members straying into 
wrong Lobbies, etc. (2) 236. 

Frivolously claimed Divisions—Choosing 
between formal Division and Vote by 
Members rising in their places, etc. (1) 
149, 166, 172, 183, 184. 

Amended — Discontinuance of taking 
down names of Minority (1) 195. 

Challenging a Division (2) 234, 235, 236, 
237, 260. 

Text of Mr. Balfour’s Reform (3) 261. 

Urgency Rules framed by Speaker 
Brand (3) 248. 

Mode of taking 

Bills, Divisions on (1) 31, 32. 

Change in Procedure—little Change 
during 19th Century (2) 258. 

Description of (2) 233, 234, 235, 260. 

Harcourt's, Mr. L., Plan for shortening 
process (3) 217. 

noes of Lords—content or not content 
1) 31. 

Sand-glass asmeans of measuring Time, 
(2) 234—Abolition of (3) 218. 

Yeas and Noes—Question raised which 
should leave the House, Inconvenient 
Practice in earlier days (2) 260, 261— 
and note. 

Modern System adopted on the rebuilding of 
Palace of Westminster (2) 261. 

Number of Divisions—Average per year, 
etc, (2) 239—note. 

Number of Members entitled to demand a 
Division (1) 87, 108. 

Physical force used to induce Votes—Sir 
Welter Raleigh incident, etc. (2) 260 and 
note. 

Proxy, Voting by, see that title. 

Publication of Lists—Effect of on relations 
perwcen Membersand their Constituencies 

Xvi. 

Putting the Question and mode of making 
decision known (2) 222. 

Result of Division—Making known by 
Tellers (2) 236. 

Standing Order, Text of (3) 234. 
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Divisions—Mode of ascertaining, etc. (cont). 
ag Ne necessary, Duties, etc. (2) 
Ties—Casting Vote of the Chairman and 

Speaker, refer to title Casting Vote. 

Time taken up in taking a Division (2) 236— 

and note. 
Smaller the minority the more time a 
Division took (1) 108—note. 

Unusual and Important Matter—Division 
looked upon at the end of 16th Century (2) 
260. 

gh aba Vote must be given personally 

2) 233 

Whips and Party Voting—Members told how 
to vote, etc. (1) xvii. 

Documents, refer to 
Papers. 

Domestic Policy 

Changes introduced by Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, Franchise Reform, etc.—Changes in 
Procedure necessitated by (1) 71, 72. 

Period of Parliamentary Conservatism — 
ae of Domestic Legislation during 

1) 66. 

Doorkeepers of the House of Commons—Duties, 
etc. (2) 29. 

Downing, Mr. (3) 168—nofe. 

Drafting Bills, refer to title Bills. 

Dropped Orders 

Fixed time for interruption of Business— 
Disposal of Business which was before 
the House at the time of interruption 
(2) 71, (3) 34. 

Omitting to move Second Reading (3) 90. 

Reporting Progress and omitting to ask for 
leave to sit again—Reviving Order, etc. (2) 
202, (3) 96. 

Dummy Bill—Text of Bill not obliged to be 
Presented on introduction stage (1) v, (3) 87— 
note. 

Dummy Committee—Privilege Committee (2) 
186. 

Duration of Parliament 

Demise of the Crown, see that title. 

Septennial Act (1716), refer to that title: 

Duration of the Session and Sittings of the House, 
refer to titles Session and Sittings. 

Dyett (3) 84. 

Dyson—holder of the Office of Clerk of the 
House (2) 178. 


title Parliamentary 


E 


Easter—Sittings of the House, Division of— 
Distribution of Parliamentary Time (3) 16, 


17, 256. 

Edward VI—Famous Chapel assigned to the 
Commons as meeting place (1) 1. 

Elasticity of the internal Parliamentary System 
(2) 9. 

Elections, refer to Parliamentary Elections, 
also title Constitution and Character of the 
House. 

Eleven o'clock Rule, Institution of—House to 
meet ot ef = and to adjourn at Eleven (3) 203, 
204, 2 

Eliot, Sie 7 re 46, (2) 161, (3) 47 and note. 

Elizabeth, Queen-—Parliaments of Elizabeth, etc. 

‘Attitude towards Parliamentary Govern- 
ment—Reluctance to summon the House, 
etc. (1) 35. 2 

Intervention in the Proceedings of the 

Commons (1) 37, (2) 90 and note. 

Ecclesiastical Affairs—Queen’s resent- 
ment at the Commons’ interference 
(1) 36 and note. k 

Member sent to the Tower for making a 
speech which displeased the Queen 
(1) 37—note. ; 

Short Parliaments and avoiding vain 
and frivolous Motions and Arguments 
—Intimation to the Commons (1) 37, 
41. 
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Elizabeth, Queen—Parliaments, etc. (cowt.). 

Marriage and Succession Question—Com- 
mons insisted upon discussing the ques- 
tion against the wishes of the Queen (1) 
38—note. 

Motions, Procedure by—Instances (2) 259. 

Popular Opinion—Characteristics of the 
Queen’s Personal Government (1) 36. 

Parties, Rise of Political Parties during 
reign of (1) 33. 

Political self-confidence of the Nation, Rise 
of under Elizabeth (1) 33. 

Reports of Debates in Elizabeth’s Parlia- 
ments (1) x, 26, 33. 

Ellis, Mr. J.—(1) 202. 

Elsynge—Holder of the Office of Clerk of the 
House, etc. (1) x, (2) 172. 

English Constitution, refer to Constitution. 

English Model of Parliamentary Procedure 

Adoption of in different Countries as shown 
by Bentham’s Theory, etc. (1) xx, xxviii, (3) 
175-188. 

Different traditions—Misrepresentations, etc. 
(2) 130. 

(for particular Countries, see their names.) 

English Political Life, Unique Organisation of— 
Two Leaderships phenomena (3) 25, 26. 
English Translation of Dr. Redlich’s work (1) 
iii, Xxxviii. 
Engrossing Bills, refer to Bills. 
Equality of Members—basis of all Procedure, 
etc. (1) xxxi, 49, (2) 102, 104, (3) 198. 

Essence of Representative Parliament as 
contrasted with Meeting of Estates (3) 45. 

Gladstone, Mr. W. E., on (1) 120—note. 

Equality of the two Houses 

Drafting Bills—Co-operation of the two 
Houses (1) 21. 

Equality as shown by enacting formule of 
the beginning of the 16th Century (1) 23. 

Legislation (1) 8 and note, 15 and note, 29, 
32, (2) 79, 80, (3) 101. 

Smith’s, Sir T., account of Parliament in 
the 16th Century (1) 29, 32. 

(refer also to titles Joint Action, Finance, 
Money Bills, etc.) 

Equity—Origin of branch of English Civil Law 
(1) 13 and note. 

““ Essay on Political Treaties,”’ 
of Parliamentary Procedure. 

Estates Parliament 

Clerks—Special Clerk assigned to each of 
the five Estates (1) 11 note. 

Development of the Meeting Estates into a 
single organ of the State, sphere of action 
of Parliament following (1) 8. 

Division of Parliamentary History—First 
Period (1) viii. 

First Meeting under 
Edward I (1) 5. 

Freedom of Speech, Foundation laid (1) 22. 

Grants of Money to the Sovereign—Separate 
Grants by the Separate Estates (1)-17. 

Origin of—Levying of Taxes and making 
grants to the Sovereign, etc. (1) 6. 

Periods in growth of historic order of Busi- 
ness—First Period (1) 5. 

Petitions, Right of Petitioning, etc., refer to 
title Petitions. 

Procedure in (1) 6. 

Rise of Parliament from a mere assembly of 
Estates to new organisation—result of the 
Advent of Procedure by Bill (1) 4. 

Secrecy of Deliberations—Prevention of 
intervention by the Crown in House of 
Commons Proceedings (2) 90, 91. 

Estimates, Discussion of, etc. 

Advantages and Powers given to Ministry by 
Time Limit, etc.—Mr. T. G. Bowles on 
(3) 138, 139. 

Amendments to Motions that the Speaker 
leave the Chair, refer to title Committees 
of Supply and Ways and Means. 

Amendments in Committee for refusing or 

reducing particular Items, Rules go- 
verning (3) 140, 141 and note. 
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Estimates, Discussion of, etc. (comt.). 

Amendments in Committee, etc. (cont.). 

Trifling Reductions not permissible— 
smallest Reduction that could be 
moved (3) 141—note. 

Annual Discussion—Expenditure which 
escaped Annual Supervision, Charges on 
Consolidated Fund, etc. (3) 129. 

Army and Navy Estimates. 

Annual Supply Grants, Necessity for 
Changes in Military and Foreign Policy 
inaugurated by William III (3) 165, 


167. 

Detailed Estimates of Army and Navy 
Expenditure—Date of first Divi- 
sions (3) 169. 

Form of Estimates—Specimens (3) 
Valen 

Exceptional Treatment in connection 
with appropriation of Money of the 
two Chief Votes (3) 146, 147 

Presentation of Estimates to the House 
—Period fixed for (3) 166—note. 

Raising whole subject of Military and 
Naval Policy on first Votes, etc. (3) 141. 

Votes on Account—Application of 
Principle to Army and Navy Estimates 
(3) 167. 

Civil Service Estimates. 

Sub-division into various heads—Im- 
portance of from point of view of 
Control, etc. (3) 167. 

Vote on Account, Necessity for, etc., 
refer to subheading Votes on Account. 

refer also to subheading Supply Grants. 

Committee of Investigation into Procedure 

by which the House granted Supplies, 
1888 (1) 186, 187. 

Evidence before Committee (1) 188. 

Defeat of a Ministry—House refusing to 
pass Vote of Minor Importance, etc.— 
Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet Instance (3) 
136, 137—note. 

Delaying final Grants of Money to end of 
Session in earlier Parliaments—Object of, 
etc. (1) 10, (3) 148, 149. 

Division of Estimates into Classes and items 
(3) 128 and notes. 

Financial Year, Date of closing—Current 
Necessities before Final Estimates were 
adopted (3) 146. 


refer also to subheading Votes on 
Account. 
Form of Estimates—Specimens of Form 
(3) 275. 


Framing the Estimates in connection with 
the Budget (3) 125. 

Grievances preceding granting of Supplies, 
refer to title Grievances, also title Com- 
mittees of Supply and Ways and Means— 
Amendments. 

House of Commons control, refer to title 
Finance. 

Increase in Expenditure—Amendments by 
Private Members not permissible (3) 140. 
Initiative in the hands of the Government— 
House of Commons revising Authority 

only (3) 142 and note. 

Motion made by the Government—stereo- 
typed Form, etc. (3) 140 and note. 

Order of Discussion—necessity for Notice 
to be given, etc. (3) 138. 

Range of Discussion—Opportunities afforded 
for scrutinising Administration of the Em- 
pire and criticism of National Policy— 
Party Conflicts, etc. (3) 136. 

Referring Estimates to Select or Standing 
Committee proposed (1) 187 and note, 
188. 

Regular Course of Discussion on Thursdays 
following the Vote on account (3) 150. 

Relevancy to particular Vote before he 
House (3) 141. 

Report Stage. 

Discussion on — Reading Resolutions 
second time, etc. (3) 137, 142. 
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Estimates, Discussion of, etc. (comt.). 

Report Stage (cont. 

Twelve o "clock Rule excluded from 
operation (1) 193. 

refer also to title Committees of Supply 
and Ways and Means. 

Resolutions reported to the House and leave 
asked to sit again (3) 141, 142. 

Sessional Orders, Text of 8) 245. 

Speaking more than once to each Question, 
and application of other Rules governing 
erat in Committee of the Whole House 
3) 138 

Speech from the Throne on the Opening of 
Parliament — Financial Activity set in 
motion by—Terms of Reference, etc. (3) 
133. 

Standing Orders, Text of (3) 230, 231. 

Time limit—Closing by Compartments, etc. 

(1) 189 and note, 192, 202. 

Balfour’s Mr., Speech in proposing new 
Rule—Attitude of the House, etc. () 
190, 191, 192. 

Division of the Time assigned to Supply 
—need for an economical and appro- 
priate Division (1) 203. 

Rule adopted and becomes Standing 

Order (1) 192, 196, 201, 202. 
Text of Rule (3) 253, 256. 

Spreading Discussion of Expenditure 
over the whole Session, Result of new 
Rules of Procedure, etc. (3) 149, 150. 

Time occupied upon Discussing the Esti- 

mates 

Increase in—Comparisons between Ses- 
sions 1860 and 1884 etc. (1) 188. 

Lengthy discussion on unimportant 
items, while Important Criticism was 
thrust to the end of the Session (1) 190, 
202. 

Number of Days taken up with Supply— 
Comparison between the past and the 
present (1) 190—sote, 198—note. 

Object of Discussion—Ancient Super- 
stition as to economic Administration 
of Public Money (1) 190, 192. 

Use of term “Estirate’—Period in which 
expression became current in Parlia- 
mentary language (3) 166. 

“Vote” meaning of in Parliamentary lan- 
guage—five different uses of the word (3) 
139—note. 

Votes of Credit and Votes on Account, see 
those titles. 

Votes and Items laid before Committee, 
mode of disposing of, etc. (3) 139. 

Exceptional Grants, Explanation of in connec- 
tion with Financial Procedure (3) 132. 
Exchequer and Exchequer Audit Department 
Act, refer to title Finance. 
Exclamations—Interruption of Speeches, Rules 
as to (3) 65 and note. 
Executive Government, refer to titles Ministry 
and Cabinet. 
Exempted Business, refer to title Twelve o'clock 
ule. 
Expiring Laws, Continuance of—Bills for Con- 
tinuance of Statutes (1) 42. 
Explosive Substances Bill (1883) (3) 99—note. 
Expulsion of Members—Power of the House over 
its Members, Nature of Offences resulting 
in Expulsion, etc. (3) 71, 75, 76. 

Instances in 1581 and 1585, etc. (1) 45—note. 

Limits of Right as shown in the case of 
John Wilkes (3) 80. 
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“Fair Play” 
Characteristic trait in Procedure Rules in 
the British Parliament (2) 230—note, (3) 25. 
National love of carried into Warfare of 
Politics (3) 68, 195. 
Feudal Law—Forms of Procedure bear no 
marks of ideas of Feudal Law (1) 24. 
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Finance Procedure and Administration—Parlia- 
mentary.Control, etc. 

Accounts, refer to subheading Form of 

laying National Expenditure before the 


House. 
Administration and Control—Means by 
which the present high level had been 


reached (3) 170. 

Aggregate Fund, Institution of—Civil List 
charged upon the Fund, Transfer of Here- 
ditary Revenues, etc. (3) 163. 

Annual and Permanent Elements 

Grants—Annual demand for supplying 
needs of the Army, Subsidies to 
Foreign Princes, etc. (3) 162, 164. 

Gradual trenching of Annual Element 
upon the Permanent—Chief feature in 
the History of Parliamentary Finance 
(3) 161. 

Necessities for permanent Sources of 
Revenue and Annual Treatment (3) 
160, 161, 165. 

Supply Grants, see that subheading. 

refer also to title Taxation. 

Appropriation, Introduction of Principle of 

—Strictures relating to appropriation 
of Money voted for one purpose to the 
service of another (3) 168, 169. 

Impeachment against Sir E. Seymour 
for using Money for the Army which 
was intended for the Navy (3) 169— 
note. 

Money voted for one year must be 
spent if at all within the year, and not 
carried forward into the next (3) 130, 
131. 

Navy and Army Estimates, Appropria- 

tion of (3) 169. 

Over-Expenditure defrayed out of 
Savings upon other Estimates— 
Appropriation Accounts before the 
House (3) 151—note. 

Temporary Appropriation under 

Treasury Sanction (3) 146, 147, 
152,167. 

Civil Service—Different treat- 
ment to Army and Navy 
Estimates (3) 147, 167. 

Terms of Appropriation Act (3) 
280. 

Penalties for misappropriating Supplies 
(3) 169. 

Resolutions and Declarations of the 
House of Commons against (3) 168, 
169 and note. 

Appropriation Bills and Appropriation Acts, 
refer to that title. 

Audit of Accounts, Adoption of System, 
Effect of on Parliamentary Control (3) 
167. 

Book-keeping, refer to subheading Form of 
laying National Expenditure before the 
House. 

Budget and Budget Bill, refer to those titles. 

Civil List, see that title. 

Committees of Supply and Ways and Means 
and Committees of the Whole House— 
Functions, etc., refer to titles Committees 
of Supply etc. and Committees of the 
Whole House. 

Comptroller General—Institution of Office— 
Functions, etc. (3) 167, 170. 

Consolidated Fund and Consolidated Fund 
Bills, refer to those titles. 

Continental Parliaments—temporary Autho- 
rity to levy Taxes and incur Expenses (3) 
146. 

Control by the House of Commons. 

Abdication of all Right of the Crown 
to impose Taxes, etc. (3) 114, 120, 
121 


Appropriation Principle, refer to sub- 
heading Appropriation, 

Barons, Rights of, etc. (1) 7 and note. 

Bill, Procedure by—Application of the 
Bill to grant Taxes (1) 17. 
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Finance Procedure, etc. (cont.). 

Control by the House, etc. (cont.). 

Crisis in the History of English Finance 
commencing with the Revolution of 
1688—rise of the National Debt—Bank 
of England, etc. (3) 160. 

Definite formulation of the Privileged 
Position of the Commons—Leading 
part in granting Taxes given to the 
Commons from the earliest times (1) 
18, 19. 

Divisions of Expenditure and Revenue 
into two great Sections and col- 
lective treatment of Finance of the 
country as shown in Modern Esti- 
mates (3) 160. 

Financial Power of the House not 

prejudiced by (3) 130. 

Documents relating to History of English 
Finance (3) 159—note. 

Exclusive Control, etc. (3) 119, 120, 121. 

German Constitutional Theories on 
British Finance—Gneist’s Contention 
as to power of the Crown over Finan- 
cial Policy and Expenditure—Incorrect 
and false doctrines (3) 170, 172. 

Information relating to, Right of the 
House, etc. (2) 41. 

Joint Action of Lords and Commons 

(1) 17 and note. 

Contributions of the Lords—Grounds 
for Assent of the Lords (1) 18. 

Last instance of Separate Assent to 
Taxes (1) 17—note. 

Reasons for and Recognition of 
Principle in an emphatic form 
(1407) (1) 18. 

Taxes were by the Commons granted 
and by the Lords assented to— 
Principle laid down in the reign of 
Henry IV (1) 19 and note. 

to Annual Demands — Power 
placed in the hands of the Govern- 
ment of fixing (3) 122, 123. 

Method by which the House could 
recommend Expenditure without 
the concurrence of Ministers— 
Address to the Crown, etc. (3) 123, 
124. 

Money Bills, refer to that title. 

Nature of Requirements and quantum of 
particular Services—Authority of the 
House of Commons to determine 
(3) 169. 

Organisation of Financial Administration 
resulting from (3) 160. 

Rise and development of Control (1) 9, 

(3) 115, 159. 

Estates Parliament, origin of—Sum- 
moned to levy Taxes and 
make Grants (1) 6, 7. 

Separate Grants made by the 

Separate Estates (1) 17. 

refer also to that subheading. 

Subdivision of Estimates into numerous 
and various heads, importance of from 
point of view of control, (3) 167, 169. 

Struggle for Increased Control over Civil 
Expenditure—Extravagance of George 
III, etc. (3) 163. 

Unlimited Power of the House as shown 
by Forms of Special Grants (3) 132. 

Estimates, see that title. 

Estimates of all Income and Expenditure 
stated in Budget Statement (3) 129. 

Example of the work of a Session from 
beginning to end in relation to Finance 
(3) 153-158. 

Excess Grants, Explanation of (3) 131. 

Exceptional Grants, Explanation of—Suez 
Canal Shares Instance (3) 132. 

Exchequer—Abolition of as the Accounting 
Office (3) 167. 

Exchequer and Audit Department Act of 
1866—Finishing touches to Modern System 
of Finance (3) 167. 
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Finance Procedure, etc. (comt.). 
Form of laying National Expenditure before 
the House—Form of Accounts, etc. (3) 
166. 

Annual Balance Sheets, Presentation of 
—Origin of Practice (3) 166. 

Double-Entry Book-keeping, Adoption 
of (3) 170. 

French Methods of dealing with and 
accounting for State Money—Reforms 
based on (3) 166, 167. 

“Nett” form, Defects of System, In- 
sufficient Information conveyed by— 
Adoption of “‘Gross’’ Accounts, etc. 
(3) 166, 167. 

refer also to title Budget. 

Fulcrum of Parliamentary Activity (1) 66. 

Initiation in Money matters in the hands of 

the Government—Private Members 
had no power to propose by Motion or 
Petition Grant of Money (1) 97, (3) 121, 
122, 142—and note. 

Standing Order, Text of (3) 239. 

Miscellaneous Supply Services—Permanent 
Department of Expenditure—Division into 
Classes, etc. (3) 165. 

Money Bills, see that title. 

Payment of Receipts into Consolidated Fund 
—Date of the formation of the Fund etc. 
(3) 127. 

Procedure in early days—Statement by 
Treasurer on the state of Finances and 
oe cs between Lords and Commons 
1) 18. 

Proportion of Public Business which was 
transacted by Ministers (1) 102. 

Public Accounts Commissioners, Institu- 
tion of in 1780—Reforms recommended by 
Commissioners, etc. (3) 166. 

Public Accounts Committee, refer to title 
Public Accounts. 

Raising Money for current Expenses, Mode 
of—Treasury and Exchequer Bills (3) 148, 
151, 167. 

Rules framed with the object of protecting 
the House against itself—to prevent hasty 
grants, etc. (3) 124. 

Savings and Unexpended Balances, refer to 
subheading Appropriation. 

Sovereign, Grants to and Control by the 

Sovereign in earlier days (3) 161. 

Changes and Reforms following the Re- 
storation— Fixed sum _ granted to 
William III, etc. (3) 161. 

Civil List, refer to that title. 

refer also to subheading Control by 
the Commons. 

Standing Orders 

New Financial Measures — Standing 
Order (1) 55—note. 

Oldest of Standing Orders in force (3) 
121 and note. 

Text of (3) 230-2. 

Standing Order and Simple Resolutions of 
the House—Finance Law laid down by (3) 
113, 121, 122, 123 and note. 

Statistics relating to Finance 

Papers presented to the House (2) 44. 

Tables and Statistics of Income and 
Expenditure, 1869, prepared under the 
Direction of Mr. Gladstone (3) 162— 
note. 

refer also to title Budget. 

miner of Income and Expenditure, 1903 
3) 283. 

Supplementary Grants, Explanation of (3) 131. 

Supply Grants—Annual Grants 

Estimates, Discussion and Rules of 
Procedure, refer to title Estimates. 

Growth of Supply Grants in number and 
importance (3) 165. 

Necessity for—Changes in Military and 
Foreign Policy inaugurated by William 
III (3) 165, 167, 168. 

Transfers from Consolidated Fund Group 

to Supply Group, 1856, 1858 (3) 167. 
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Finance Procedure, etc. (cont.). 

Taxation, refer to that title. 

Total Expenditure for 1903— Amount of 
Consolidated Fund Services, etc. (3) 
129. 

Treasury Management—transition from 
Period of Administration of Separate 
Funds to Period of unified Treasury 
Management (3) 164. 

Unexpended Balances and Savings, refer to 
Subheading Appropriation. 

Unique and intricate network of Rules and 
Arrangements—Comparison with Con- 
tinental Parliaments (3) 113. 

Votes of Credit, Explanation of (3) 131. 

Votes on Account, see that title. 

Finch, Speaker (2) 161. 

Fire of 1834—Meeting places during rebuilding 
of Palace of Westminster (1) 4—note. 

First Business of the House—No legal 
obligation to take Speech from the Throne first 
—asserting Right by reading a Bill pro forma, 
etc. (1) 41, (2) 61 and note, (3) 37, 38. 

First Lord of the Treasury—Leadership of the 
House (3) 23. 

Fiscal Policy, refer to Protection. 

Floor of the House, description of (2) 23. 

Foreign and Colonial Policy 

Centre of gravity of the Action of the 
ane of Commons during 18th Century 
1) 66. 

Policy inaugurated by William I]1I—Neces- 
sity for Annual Supply Grants (3) 165, 167, 
168. 

Reports presented to Parliament (2) 42, 43. 

Secrecy—Withholding Information from 
the House (2) 42. 

Formal or routine Business of the House—Daily 
Programme, refer to title Programme—Day’s 
Work. q 

Formule—Customary Formule showing the 
equality between the two Houses from the 
beginning of the 16th Century (1) 23. 

Fowler, Sir H. (1) 193. 

Committee on Procedure (3) 202, 217, 219. 

Fox, Mr. (3) 67. 

France 

Finance—Methods of dealing with and 
accounting for State Money—Reforms in 
English Finance Procedure based on (3) 
166, 167. 

Parliamentary System, etc. 

Characteristic modes of Procedure which 
could not be traced to English Source 
(3) 180, 181. 

Details as to history of Procedure (3) 
182—note. 

Developments of Procedure in Parlia- 
ments of France and England, Relations 
between—Adoption by England of the 
Closure etc. (3) 181. : 

English Model—Principles of Procedure 
laid down by Bentham incorporated 
in French Law (3) 180, 181, 182— 
note. 

Evidence before Committee of 1848 by 
Guizot (1) 84 and note. 

Motion “‘that the Orders of the Day be 
now read’’—Importance of Motion in 
peoulenoe course of Business etc. (2) 

Obstruction—Regulation as to (1) 148 
and note. 

Procedure Sections incorporated in the 
Constitution—Curtailment (3) 181. 

Scheme entirely different to the English 
for the management of Interpellations 
etc. (3) 181. 

States General 

Bentham’s Essay, Object of, etc. (3) 180. 

Statements of reasons following the 
giving of Votes instead of preceding 

_ them (3) 187—note. 

Franchise 

Element in the Origin and Growth of Con- 
stitutional Government (1) 34 and note. 
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Franchise (cont.). 

Reform of—Reformed House of Commons, 
refer to that title. 

Voting Qualifications for Parliamentary 
Elections (2) 53, 54. 

Free Trade, refer to title Protection v. Free 
Trade. 

Freedom from Arrest, refer to title Arrest. 

Freedom of Parliamentary Life 

Absence of Programme of the Course of 
Business (1) 65, 71. 

Equality of Members, etc. (1) 49. 

Freedom of Speech (3) 198 

Bill of Rights, Principle recorded in (3) 48. 

Complete Freedom —Bentham's Theory 
(3) 187. 

Debates in both Houses conducted with 
perfect freedom in the early days (1) 21, 
22—note. 

House of Lords—last refuge of Freedom of 
Debate (1) 211. 

Limits 

Equal freedom to all and not boundless 
license of Speech, etc. (3) 46, 48, 49. 

Rules and Standards indicating how to 
apply Principle of Freedom and par- 
ri limiting its operation (3) 44, 45, 
49. 

(refer also to Order in Debate.) 

Maintaining and handing down intact—Mr. 
Gladstone on (1) 155—note, 164—note. 

Obstruction, Definition of (1) 147. 

Oral Communications to the House—Origin 
of Rule that Orders of the Day, etc. must 
be read (3) 44. 

Order in Debate, refer to that title. 

Origin and object of the Privilege—Attacks 
from without and Protection against 
attacks by the Crown (3) 45, 46, 47, 49. 

Power of Speech—Driving Power of Parlia- 
mentary activity and legally recognised 
element in formation of State will (3) 
42-45. 

Sovereign and Parliament, 

maintaining Privilege 

Acknowledged right—Statute of Henry 
VIII, etc. (3) 46. 

Conference between Lords and Com- 
mons in 1667—Report, etc. (3) 47, 48. 

Elizabeth, Queen, Attitude of towards 
the Commons (1) 35-8, 41, 45—note. 

Formal establishment—Judgment of the 
House of Lords of 1668 (3) 47, 48. 

Instances of attacks from the Crown 
(3) 46, 47. 

Perfect freedom of speech in the time of 
Edward III, etc. (1) 21. 

Precedents of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
Centuries (1) 38. 

Request for the Privileges of the House 
on the commencement of the Session 
—Chancellor’s answer to the Speaker 
etc. (1) 37. 

Speaker demanding the Privilege—First 
recorded instance (3) 47—note. 

Unrestricted Liberty of Discussion in 
the early days as now in Theory (1) 
55; 

Speaker’s Functions 
(2) 152, 153. 

Friday Sittings of the House (2) 69, 

Adjournment till Monday—House standing 
Adjourned without question put (1) 96, 100, 
101, 104, (2) 72. 

Assignment of definite Business (1) 86. 

Hour of Meeting and Adjourning (3) 204, 
206, 207, 256. 

Morning Sittings— 

Afternoon Sittings for taking First Reading 

of Private Bills (1) 42. 

Date of Introduction (2) 77. 

Precedence of Government Business (1) 78, 
104, (3) 41. 

Private Members’ Bills as First: Orders, 
refer to title Bills—Private Members’ Bills 
—Balloting, etc. 


Struggle for 


in connection with 


395 


— 


Friday Sittings of the House (cont.). 
Short Sitting—transfer from Wednesday to 
Friday, Mr. Balfour’s Reforms (1) 194, 

198, 201, 202, (3) 255. 
Retaining Friday for Short Sitting— 
Opinion for and against (3) 204, 205, 


207. 
“Front Bench Policy "’ (2) 24. 
Front Benches in the House of Commons— 
Order of Seats, etc. (2) 24, 25 and note, 27. 
Functions of Committees, refer to title Com- 
mittees, also names of Committees. 
Functions and Powers of the House of 
Commons (3) 8, 9. 

Centre of Politics and vital Power of the 
State—Circumstances leading up to (1) 53. 

Change in following the Reform Acts— 

Enlargement of Functions, Growth of 
Business of the House, etc. (1) xix, 
xxi, 66—note, 68—note, 75, 81, 82 notes, 
108. 

Antiquated Rules—necessity for Reform 
to meet modern needs, etc., refer to 
that title. 

Distribution of time and work between 
the Government and Private Members, 
refer to titles Government Business 
and Private Members. 

Description of by Sir T. Smith (1) 26-33. 

Development of Sphere of Action—Meeting 

of Estates merged into Single Organ of 
the State (1) 8. 

Petitions Addressed to the King in Par- 
liament which formerly were addressed 
to the King in Council (1) 9. 

Paes refer to that title, also title Money 
Bills. 

Fixing and assigning the Course of Business 

- Problem (3) 3, 8, 9. 

Gigantic task (3) 207. 

Growing Constitutional Importance as 
shown by the enacting formulz from the 
beginning of the Sixteenth Century (1) 23. 

Judicial Authority, refer to that title. 

Legislation 

Equality of the Commons with the 
Lords, Period of, etc. (1) 8 and note, 
15 and note, 29, 32, (2) 79, 80, (3) 101. 

Functions of Parliament during 18th 
Century (1) 66. 

Growth of Legislative Business of the 
House—Number of Acts passed during 
different Reigns from William III to 
George III (1) 66—ote. 

Initiative in Legislation, etc. refer to 
that title. 

Petitions, Procedure by—Mode of Pro- 
cedure which gave opportunity for 
curtailing share of the Commons in 
Legislation (1) 14. 

Unlimited Legislative Competence of the 
British Parliament—comparison with 
Continental Constitutions (2) 225—note. 

Miscellaneous functions—Original function 
was not Legislation—Napoleon’s Concep- 
tion of a Legislature, etc. (1) vi, vii, viii, 


ix. 
Sphere of Parliamentary activity—Centre of 
gravity during 18th Century (1) 66. 
Typical English view—Palmerston’s view 
(1) 114—no¢te. 
Functions of the House of Lords 
Important Service which the Lords perform 
for the Nation—lessening Danger of too 
_ rapid Reforms, etc. (2) 87. 
New Conception as to Constitutional Position 
following Reform Act of 1832, etc. (2) 85. 


G 


Galbraith, Prof.—Originator of the Phrase 
“Home Rule ”’ (1) 135—note. 

Gangway—Structural Political Boundary in the 
House of Commons (2) 24, 25. 
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‘“Gentleman’s Magazine '’—Dr. Johnson’s 
Accounts of Parliamentary Affairs (2) 38 and 
note. 

Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod 

Esteemed Position of Honour (2) 55—note. 

Messages from the Lords to Commons, 
Royal Assent to Bills, etc. Ceremonial (1) 
v, (2) 55, 173—note, (3) 108. 

Gentlemen—House of Commons an Assembly of 
Gentlemen—House of Commons the best of 
London Clubs, etc. (2) 128, (3) 66. 

George III—Personal Government, etc. 
Bentham’s ‘‘ Corrupt General,”’ etc. (3) 191. 
Civil List—Resignation of Historic Special 

Income to the Treasury (3) 162—note. 
Classic period of Party struggle (3) 191. 
Majorities obtained by purchase of Boroughs, 

etc. (2) 107. 

Revival of Parliamentary Interference (1) xx, 
(2) 95, (3) 60—note. 
Procedure weapon (1) 59. 

German Constitutional Writers 

Criticism of English System of Parliamentary 
Government—Misconceptions, etc. (2) 126, 
(3) 107, 113. 

Literary Treatment of Question of Pro- 
cedure (3) 179. 


(for particular Authors, refer to their 
names.) 

German Parliamentary System 
Codes of procedure traced to English 


Source—Dahlmann’s Account (3) 183. 

Growth of Procedure and Introduction of 
Variation in Arrangement and Practice (3) 
182. 

Historical Investigation intoGerman system, 
Absence of (1) xxvi, xxvii. 

Taking root difficulty (1) xxvi. 

Gibson, Mr. (1) 171. 

Gierke, Professor (2) 262. 

Gladstone, Mr. W. E. (2) 86, 98, 127, 128, (3) 25— 

note, 67, 162—note. 

British Parliamentary Constitution—Mr. 
Gladstone’s defence of (1) 70—note. 

Budgets of-Famous Budgets (3) 145 and note. 

Carrying over partly considered Bills from 
one Session to another proposal (1) 187 
and note. 

Dress Clothes on Treasury Bench tabooed 
by (3) 203. 

Financial Reform (3) 167. 

Freedom of Speech (1) 55—note. 

House of Lords—Warning, Mr. Gladstone’s 
last Speech in the House (2) 87. 

Irish Policy, refer to title Irish Question. 

Majority Principle (2) 264. 

Obstruction by Irish Nationalists (1) 154, 155 

—notes, 156, 157. 
Scene in the House—Suspension of Irish 
Members, etc. (1) 160, 161. 

Paper Duty Repeal and House of Lords veto 
(3) 116, 117 and note. 

Political doctrine of equality, etc. (2) 120— 
note. 

Reformed House of Commons—Comparison 
between the ways of Reformed and Unre- 
formed House (1) xix. 

Reforms in Procedure (1) 164-185, (3) 210. 
(for particular Rules, see their titles.) 

Secretary of State—Office held without seat 
in Parliament (2) 100. 

Urgency Rule—Speech on introducing pro- 
posal (1) 164—note. 

Gneist, Rudolf von—Constitutional Theories on 
the subject of British Finance—Incorrect and 
absolutely false doctrines (3) 113, 170-2. 

Golden Age of English Parliamentary system— 
1688 to 1832 (1) 68. 

Golden Age of Parliamentary Oratory (1) xvii. 

Goschen, Mr.—Committee of investigation of 
1890—Chairmanship (1) 186. 

Goschen’s Budgets (3) 145. 

Government Business—Government Bills, ete.— 

Distribution of Parliamentary Time (2) 73. 

Curtailment of Private Members’ time—(1) 

126, 202, 206, 210, (3) 16, 17, 21 and note. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


Government Business, etc. (cont.). 

Days set apart for—Precedence of Govern- 
ment Measures, etc. (1) 78, 86, 103 
and note, 104, 182, (3) 10, 41. 

Amendments to Motions that the Speaker 
leave the Chair to go into Committee of 
Supply, etc.—Result of Setting apart 
Days for Government Business (1) 13, 
RUS; 

Commencement of Rule (1) 70 and note. 

Text of Mr. Balfour’s Reforms (3) 256. 

(refer also to title Orders of the Day 
and Notices of Motion, and for par- 
ticular Days see their names). ‘ 

Disadvantage of the Government — time 
assigned to Government Business 
usurped by discussion of other subjects 
(1) 79, 94. 

refer also to title Motions, also titles 
Adjournment of the House and 
Debate—Obstructive Motions. 

Financial Business of the House, refer 
to titles Finance, Estimates, etc. 

Initiative in Legislation, etc., refer to that 
title. 

Powers transferred to the Government— 
Result of 19th Century development of 
Parlimentary Government (3) 6. 

Programme of the Day’s Work; etc., refer 
to title Programme. 

Proportion of the Business of the House 
falling on Ministers — Insufficient 
arrangements to meet the needs of 
the Government (1) 102. 

Demand for further time—Mr. Balfour's 
Appeal for a generous increase (1) 194, 

Failure of new Rules (1) 94, 102. 

Relations between the Ministry and the 
House, Changes brought about by 
Development of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment—Claims of the Government on 
the time and strength of the House (1) 
XXxi, XXXil. 

Authority _ directing Parliamentary 
Action—Transfer of all Authority to 
the Ministry (1) 207-12. 

Changes resulting in preponderence of 
the Government and their Proposals 
over Private Members (3) 7, 22. 

Effect of the change on Procedure (1) 
119, 120, 123, (3) 191, 192, 194, 195, 196. 

Function of Governing—Assignment of 
Greater influence to the Government 
(1) 115 and note. 

aan pee in Legislation, etc., see that 
title. 

Party Government, Institution of— 
Changes brought about by, etc. (1) 
71,125; 

Party of the Majority answerable for the 
Government of the Country, etc, (1) 124. 

Problem unknown to Bentham (3) 190, 
191. 

Weapons of defence—Efforts of Private 
Members to maintain their position— 
Compromises, etc. (1) 124. 

(refer also to title Public Bills and 
Public Business.) 

Governing, Functions of, etc. 

Assigning greater influence on the Manage- 
ment of Business to the Government— 
instituting Serviceable instrument for 
function of Governing (1) 115 and note. 

Parliament not a Governing body (1) vii. 

Technique of Governing—Order of Business 
in the House of Commons regarded as 
(1) 212. 

Government and Parliament—Relations between 
the Ministry and the House of Commons, 


refer to titles Ministry and Government 
Business. 

Government Departments — Parliamentary 
Papers emanating from, refer to title 
Parliamentary Papers — also names of 
Departments. 


Graham, Sir J.—Financial Reform (3) 167. 
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Grand Committees, refer to title Standing 
Committees. 
“Grand Inquest of the Nation”? (1) 199, (3) 76, 
“Grantz’’ and “‘Commons '—Separation of 
Parliament into two Houses (1) 10. 

Grey, Sir G. (2) 214—note. 

““ Grey’s Debates’? (2) 37. 

Gregory, Mr. W.—Speakership (2) 163. 

Grievances, Opportunity for Discussion 

Amendments to Motions that the Speaker 
leave the Chair to go into Committee of 
Supply and Ways and Means, refer to 
title Committee of Supply and Ways and 
Means. 

Grants to the Sovereign—Redress of Griev- 
ances preceding grants, etc. (1) 8 
and note. 

Principle though not formally laid down 
as Law became a customary right— 
Grant of Supply put off to last day of 
the Session (1) 10, (3) 148, 149. 

Original Character of Parliament connected 
with (1) 6. 

Petitions to the Sovereign in Parliament— 
Right of Petitioning, etc., refer to title 
Petitions. 

Grouping of Members into Parties, refer to title 
Party Government. 

wth of Parliamentary Activity following 
Reform Acts—Increase in Number and 
Length of Speeches, etc. (1) 68—note, 75, 
81, 82 and notes, 108. 

(refer also to titles Antiquated Reforms, 
Government Business, Ministry, etc.) 
Guizot, M.—Evidence before Committee of 1848 

on Procedure Rules (1) 84 and note. 
Gully, Mr. Speaker (2) 133—nofe. 

Opposition to Parliamentary Candidature— 

Unusual Proceedings (2) 133 note. 


H 


Habeas Corpus Act 

Limitation placed on Action of Parliament 
as to penal Powers (3) 80. 

Suspension of—Ireland (1) 152, 153, (3) 99— 
note. 

Hakewell—Writer on Procedure (1) x. 

Hamilton, A. (1) xii. 

Hamilton, W. G.—*‘ Parliamentary Logic” (3)177, 

Hanbury, Mr. (1) 193. 

Hand-book of Procedure Regulations and 
Forms edited by the Clerks and regarded as 
Official Statement (2) 7 

Hanoverian Dynasty, Accession of—Constitu- 
tional Changes which had followed the Revolu- 
tion (1) 52-4. 

‘*Hansard’s Debates”’ 

Change of name to ‘‘ Parliamentary Debates”’ 
(2) 31. 

Commencement of—Grants from Public 
Money, etc. (2) 30, 31 and note. 

Stockdale v. Hansard, see that title. 

Harcourt, Mr. L.—Divisions—Plan for Saving 
Time (3) 217. 

Harcourt, Sir W. (1) 191, (3) 22, 210. 

Budgets of (3) 145. 

Hardy, Mr. L.—Setting up Business Committee 
Proposal (3) 214. 

Hartington, Marquis of. (1) 179. 

Committee on Rules of Procedure (1) 186, 188, 
(3) 210, 214 and note. 

Hatsell, J.—Holder of the office of Clerk of the 

House (2) 172, 178, (3) 178, 183. 

Account of Speaker Onslow and his Reve- 
rence for Observance of the Rules of the 
House (1) 55 and note. 

Parliamentary Precedents compiled by (1) 

xviii, 60, 61 and note. 
Distribution of the Course of Business— 
No information given in (1) 65. 

Haxey’s Case—Breach of Privilege by the Sove- 
reign as to Freedom of Speech (1) 21, (3) 47. 

Healy, Mr. T. M. (1) 179. ; 

Henry I]I—Period in the Growth of Historic 
Order of Business (1) 5. 


Henry VII—Procedure in the time of—Small 
change which had taken place (1) 1. 

Henry VIII 

Parliament at the period of — Modern 
Writers’ description of (1) 35—and note. 
Vigorous Parliamentary life in the Commons 

under (1) 33. 

Herald of Parliament—First mention (1) 10 
note. 

High Court of Justice—Gathering of Barons and 
Prelates etc. for the purpose of during the 
14th Century—Consideration of Grants and 
Taxes, etc. (1) 7. 

High Court of Parliament—Origin of Parlia- 
ment as the highest Court of Law, etc. (1) 24. 
High Treason—Procedure by Bill in Parliament 

—Extension of Procedure by Bill (1) 17 and 


note. 

Hirst, F. W. (1) xxxix, 

Hissing as a means of showing disapproval to 
proceedings in Parliament (1) 42—note. 

Hotham, Sir J. (2) 48 note. 

Hollis, Denzil (3) 47. 

Home Rule, refer to title Irish Question. 

Homogeneity of the House of Commons during 
the 16th Century—Rise of Political Parties 
during the reign of Elizabeth (1) 33, 34, 36. 
“ Honourable Member ”’ ‘Honourable and 
Learned"’ and Honourable and Gallant— 
Member ’’ Designation (3) 61. 

Hooker—Writer on Procedure (1) x, 26. 

Hostarius (Serjeant-at-Arms)—Mention of in 
Parliamentary Documents (1) 10—note. 

Hour of Meeting of the House, refer to Sittings 
of the House. 

House of Lords 

a refer to that title, also title Money 
Bills. 

Carrying over partly considered Bills from 
one Session to another in the Commons 
Proposal—Question of Lords Privilege 
(1) 187. 

Changes brought about by Reform Act and 
Development of Party Government (2) 
84, 85. 

Functions of the House of Lords (2) 85. 

Important Service which .the Lords 
perform for the Nation — Lessening 
the danger of too rapid Reforms, etc. 
(2) 86, 87. 

Procedure 

Comparison with the Commons—Last 
refuge of Parliamentary freedom of 
Debate—Discussion had an Academic 
value only, etc. (1) 211. 

Development on similar lines to those 
of the Commons (1) xxxv. 

One of the first Regulations—creation of 
special Machinery for Classification of 
Petitions (1) 11. 

Protests—Peers entitled to make written 
Statement of dissent (2) 233. 

Referring to Debates in the House o 
Commons and vice versa (3) 59. 

Relations between the Lords and Commons, 

Legal and Political—House of Lords 
Veto, etc. 

Change brought about in the Attitude 
of the two Houses towards each other 
—Reform Act and Development of 
Party Government System (2) 84, 85. 

Communications, between the two 

Houses, Forms of created by usage 
(2) 80. - 
Conferences and Messages, Subjects 
dealt with and mode of Pro- 
ceeding (1) 1, 35 and note, 95, 
(2) 82, 83 and notes. 

Ancient Ceremonial at which the 
Commons had to stand bare- 
headed, (2) 83—note. 

Conferences fallen into disuse 
and Messages _ substituted 
(2) 83 and note, 84. 

Formal and Free Conference, 
difference between (2) 83. 
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House of Lords (cont.). 
Relations between, etc. (cont.). 

Conflicts between the two Houses. 

Attending the Lord Keeper—Irregu- 
lar Expression by Cecil (1) 37— 
note. 

Home Rule Bill, defeat in the House 
of Lords—Attitude of Mr. Glad- 
stone—Result of Appeal to the 
Electorate, etc. (2) 86. 

Incessant Parliamentary struggles of 
first half of Seventeenth Century 
(1) 44, 

Reform Act, etc.—Political Defeat 
of the House of Lords (2) 85. 

refer also to title Bills. 

Creation of Peers to overcome Tory 
resistance instance (2) 85. 

Equality of the two Houses, refer to 
that title. 

Finance—Powers of the House of Com- 
mons Compared with the House of 
Lords, etc., refer to title Finance. 

Gladstone's, Mr., Warning (2) 87. 

Identical Resolutions, Important Political 
results may be achieved (2) 79. 

Independent exercise of Privilege by 
each House—Legal nature of Privilege 
of the two Houses, etc. (2) 81 and. 
note, 154. 

Joint Action of the two Houses. 

Bills 

Agreement between the Decisions 
of the two Houses, Necessity 
for (1) 32, (2) 79, 80, (3) 101. 

Drafting of—Co-operation of the 
two Houses (1) 21. 

Equality of the two Houses, 
refer to that title. 

Money Bills, refer to that title. 

Committees—Joint Committees (2) 
80, 197, 203. 

Conferences between the two Houses, 
see that title. 

Joint Committee of 1869—Matters inves- 
tigated, Suggestions made, etc. (1) 105 
and note. 

Legal relation in the event of conflict 
between the Commons and Ordinary 
Courts of Law—House of Lords as 
final Court of Appeal (2) 80—note. 

Opinion of the People in matters of 
Policy—Lords' powers to force the 
Government to go to the Country 
(2) 86. 

Parties in the House of Lords—Disparity 
in Numbers, etc. (2) 86. 

Reform of the House of Lords 

Campbell- Bannerman’s, Sir H., 
announcement (3) 220, 223. 

“Mending or Ending,’’ Catchwords 
in Radical Programme (2) 87. 

Revising and Suspending Functions 
of the House of Lords (2) 85. 

Relics of independent power—Rights of re- 
sistance, etc. (1) 208. 
Second Chamber—Separating Parliament 


into two Houses, etc., refer to that 
title. 
Sovereign, Right of to appear during 


deliberations — Instances of Sovereigns 
attending the House of Lords (2) 90 and 
note. 
Stubborn adherence to tradition, etc, (1) 
XXXV. 
Summoning of the Commons to the Bar of 
the House—Antiquity of Ceremonial (1) 
26. 
* Howard v. Gosset”’ (2) 154. 
Hungerford, Sir T.—First Speaker (2) 156. 
Hutchinson, Dr. (1) 205. 
Hybrid Bills—Explanation of Character of Bills— 
Procedure, etc. (2) 186, 188 and note, 257. 
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Ilbert, Sir C. 

Financial Legislative Scope between the two 
Houses of Parliament (3) 118-120—note. 

Reform of Parliamentary Procedure—‘‘ Con- 
temporary Review’’ Article (3) 219—and~ 
note, 

Supplementary chapter by (3) 202. 

Impeachments 

Prorogation of Parliament, Impeachments 
not terminated by (2) 66. 

Rise and Development of — Remnant of 
Judicial element which shared in the pro- 
cess of formation of Parliament (1) 24. 

Imprisonment—Right of the House as to Com- 
mitment, refer to title Judicial Authority, etc. 

Income Tax, 

Annual Tax (3) 126, 127. 
Date of Imposition (3) 160. 

Increase in Business of the House, refer to 
titles Functions of the House of Commons, 
Government Business, etc. 

Indexes to Parliamentary Papers (2) 45. 

Indirect Taxation—Annual Taxes (3) 126, 127. 

Industrial Interests — Representation in the 
House of Commons, refer to title Constitution 
and Character of the House of Commons. 

Information as to Procedure — Dearth of 
in connection with Medizval Parliaments (1) 
iv, 20. 

Information upon the Course of Administration, 
etc.—Demand for by the House of Commons— 
Annual Increase of Parliamentary Papers 
resulting from (2) 39, 40. 

Initiative in Legislation, etc. 

Equality of the two Houses (1) 15 and note, 
29, 32, (2) 79, 80, (3) 101. 

Commons placed upon an equality with 
the Barons (1) 8 and note. 

Fixing and assigning the Course of Business 
from Sitting to Sitting Problem—Initia- 
tive Competition (3) 2, 3, 4 

Government v. Private Members—Decline 

in Private Members’ Initiative, etc. (3) 
35, 36, 85, 194, 195. 

Complexity of modern Legislation — 
Main Cause of throwing upon the 
Government the chief initiative, (1) 
122. 

Decrease in number of Measures carried 
by Private Members and increase in 
number carried by the Government 
(1) 120, 121 and note. 

Driving Power due to initiative of 
individual Members (1) 66. 

Introduction of Bills by Ministers in 
their capacity as Members of the 
House (1) 121. 

Objections to Alteration of Rules which 
would lessen initiative of Members— 
Debates on New Standing Order of 
1882 (1) 114 note. 

Period when Measures were proposed 
by independent Members and carried 
by combined action (1) 122. 

Political power centred in the Ministry 
—Result of Procedure Reforms (1) 206, 
208. 

Private Members’ right, 
etc. (1) 51 and note. 

Procedure Reforms, Effect of on Private 
Members’ Chances of initiation— 
Attitude of Private Members towards 
Mr. Balfour’s Reforms (1) 202. 

Programme of the Business of the 
Houses, Effect of settled Programme 
on Private Members’ initiative (3) 15. 

Result of development of Parliamentary 
ot panes during 19th Century 
S)h7: 

Rise and development of Control by the 
Government (1) 120. 


assertion of, 
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Initiative in Legislation, etc. (covt.). 
Government v. Private Members (comt.). 

Whole Legislative Powers vested in 
the Executive during fourteenth and 
sixteenth Century (1) 121. 

(refer also to title Government Business 
oo on the time of the House, 
etc. 

House of Lords—Wider scope suggested 
(1) 95 and note, 

Money Matters, refer to title Finance, also 
Money Bills. 

Inquiry by Select Committees into Procedure 

Rules with a view to Reforms. 

1837,—Constitution of Committee—Terms of 
Reference, etc. (1) 78. 

1848. 

Foreign Experts—Evidence and Sug- 
gestions by French and United States 
Representatives (1) 84 and note. 

Importance of deliberations in the 
History of Procedure (1) 83. 

Resolutions of the House of Commons 
of 1852 without direct reference to 
Report of Committee of 1848 (1) 86. 

Speaker Lefevre’s, Mr., Evidence and 
Suggestions (1) 82-83, 84 and note. 

1854 


May’s, Sir E.; Evidence, etc. (2) 212 and 
note, (3) 209. 

Extensive investigation, etc. (1) 88. 

Proposals incorporated in Standing 
Orders (1) 96 and note. 

Two Parties in the Committee—Attitude 
towards Sir T. E. May’s Suggestions, 
etc. (1) 89. 

1861—Speaker Denison’s Proposals, Report, 
etc. (2) 212, 213, 214. 

1869—Joint Committee of 
Commons (1) 105 and note. 

1871—Constitution of Committee, etc. (1) 106 
and note. 

1878—Parnell as Member — Suggestions 
made, etc. (1) 111, 112 and note, 116, 117 
and note, (3) 210. 

1885—Recommendations, etc. (1) 176 and 
note. 

1888—Object of Investigations, Report, etc. 
(1) 186, 187, 188. € 

1890—Object of Investigations, Report, etc. 
(1) 186, 187. 

1906-7—Constitution of Committee—Reports 

and Recommendations (3) 202-7, 212-15, 


Lords and 


219. 
Attitude of the House—Opposition con- 
ducted on Party lines, etc. (3) 213, 

214. 
Importance of Reports as sources of in- 
formation on Practical Working of the 
Rules and History of their formation (1) 


Ts 

Instances of Reforms without Previous In- 
vestigations—Mr. Balfour’s Reforms, etc. 
(1) 77, 78. ; ? 

Number of Committees since 1832 (1) xxii, 
78, 106. 

Proposals brought into use years after their 
formulation (1) 78. 

(for particular Reforms suggested and 
adopted, refer to their titles.) 

Instructions to Committees, Rule as to, etc. (2) 
197, (3) 90, 91. ; 
Interruption—Automatic Closing of the Day's 
Work, refer to title Sittings and Adjournments 

of the House. 
Interruptions to Debates. 
Calling attention to Breach of Order, Rules 
governing (2) 146—and note. 

Interruptions by Exclamations, etc. Rules as 
to (3) 65—and note. ; 
Intervention by the Sovereign in Proceedings of 
the Commons, refer to title Sovereign and 

Parliament. 
Irish Nationalists Parliamentary Party. 
Closure Bill, Introduction of—Attitude of the 
Irish Party (1) 171, 172 and note. 
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Irish Nationalists Parliamentary Party (comt.). 
Intervention of the Irish Party in British 
Br jeminie ts Affairs, Effect of (3) 68, 
9. 


Strengthening disciplinary Power for 
Protection of Debate, refer to title 
Obstruction. 

Political and Social Distinctions in the Con- 
stitution and character of the House of 
Commons (2) 123, 124 and note. 

Reform of Procedure—Attitude of the Irish 
Party (1) 171, 177, 179, 181, 199. 

Suspension of Members (1) 160, 161, 192— 
note, (2) 235—note. 

Third Party in the House (2) 103. 

Traditional Disturbers of the Dignified Calm 
of the House of Commons (3) 64 and note. 

Whips (2) 110—note. 

Irish Parliament—Reports of Proceedings by 
Hooker (1) 26. 
Irish Question—Home Rule, etc. 

Bill of 1893 (3) 94—n0te. 

Scene in the House during Committee 
Stage (3) 66—note. 

Boycotting—Parnell as Inventor (1) 151— 
note. 

Defeat of Home Rule Bill in the House of 
Lords—Result of Appeal to the Electorate, 
etc. (2) 86. 

Failure of all Procedure Reforms predicted 
—Home Rule the only remedy (1) 177, 194, 
198, 199. 

Gladstone's, Mr., Policy 
Conciliation—Achievements (1) 134, 151. 
Home Rule — Adoption of Principle 

(1) 162. 

Habeas Corpus Act—Suspension of (1) 152, 
153, (3) 99—note. 

Obstruction, refer to that title. 

Originator of the phrase ‘Home Rule” (1) 
135 note. 

Programme, Chief points in the Nationalists’ 
Programme (1) 136—note. 

Reform in Rules of Procedure, Impulse 
given to, refer to title Obstruction, and for 
particular Rules, see their titles. 

Repeal of the Union Agitation, Home Rule 
Movement takes the place of (1) 135. 

Revolutionary methods of Agitation, History 
of (1) 133. 

Split in the Liberal Party arising out of— 
Effect of Mr. Chamberlain's Protectionist 
Imperialism cry (1) 128, 129 and note. 

Irrelevancy and Tedious Repetition—Order in 
Debate (1) 47,-166, 172, 183, (3) 56 and note, 72, 
82, 83, 212, 247, 248. 
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James I—Struggle between the Crown and 
Parliament (1) 43. 

James IIl—Revolutionary Period, refer to that 
title. 

Jeffreys, Mr.—First Deputy Chairman (1) 200— 
note, 

Jenkins, Mr., Secretary (2) 480 and note. 

Jews—Removal of Disabilities—history of Par- 
liamentary Oath (2) 63. 

Johnson, Dr.—Account given of Parliamentary 
Affairs, Published in the ** Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,’’ 38 and note. 

Joint action of the two Houses, refer to title 
House of Lords—Relations between the two 
Houses. 

Joint Committees of Lords and Commons 

Functions, etc. (2) 80, 197. 
Instance in 1340 (2) 203. 
Journal Office—Officials (2) 174, 177. 
Journals of the House of Commons 
Commencement of (1) ix, 26 and note. 
Compilation and Printing—Ancient Custom 
as to Manuscript Copy of Journals (2) 48, 49. 

Compiling with greater care and detail— 
Anxiety of the Commons to keep record of 
Precedents, etc. (1) 44. 
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Journals of the House of Commons (cont.). 

Contents in earlier days—Notes of Proceed- 
ings taken by Clerk at the Table (1) ix, x. 

Elizabethan Journals—Expansion of by Sir 
S. D’Ewes from other Sources (1) x. 

Searching for Precedents—Journals a source 
of information (1) xxix, 26, (2) 5. 

Sessional Order, Text of (3) 245. 

Journals of the House of Lords—Commence- 
ment of (1) ix, 26. 
Judge, Dismissal of—Address to the Crown 
(2) 247. 
Judicial Authority of the House of Commons— 
Jurisdiction of the House over its Mem- 
bers, etc. (2) 154, 155. 

Antiquity of Jurisdiction Principle (3) 70. 

Arrest, Freedom from, refer to that title. 

Claims to be a Court of Justice—failure to 
sustain Claims (1) 24, 25, and note, (3) 77. 

Commitment, Powers of the House as to 
(3) 71, 76 and note, 78. 

Bradlaugh case (3) 81. 

Duration of Commitment (3) 81. 

Right of the House to Arrest and Imprison 
its Members as shown by the existence 
of a Prison connected with the Houses 
of Parliament (3) 80. 

Contempt of Court offence and refusal to 
obey Orders of the House of Commons 
analogy (3) 78. 

Exercising Jurisdiction—Suspension, Expul- 
sion and Commitment (3) 75, 76 and 
note. 

Limits to Penal Powers, of the House—Juris- 
diction confined to securing Privileges of 
the House (3) 77, 79, 80. 

New Legal Conception given by Sir E. Coke 
—unconvincing deductions, etc. (1) 15, 16 
and note, 25—note. 

Penal Jurisdiction beyond bounds of Debate 
—unlimited powers over the Persons of its 
Members (1) 44—note, (3) 71, 

Power to lay down Rules and Forms and to 
have them enforced (3) 78, 79. 

ore for maintaining Order based upon 
3) 70. 

Summoning British Subjects to appear at 
the Bar of the House or before Com- 
mittees—Power to inflict Imprison- 
ment for failing to obey Orders (3) 
76, 77. 

Instances and Evidence of Immemorial 
Usage (3) 76—note. 

Judicial Authority of the House of Lords 

Legal relation between the two Houses in 
the event of conflict between the Com- 
mons and the ordinary Courts of Law 
(2) 80—note. 

Prorogation of Parliament, Appeals not 
terminated by (2) 66. 

Special right of the Lords to act as the 
highest Court of Law (1) 19. 

Unquestionable Authority—Claims of the 
pouee of Commons to be Court of Justice 
3) 77. 

Judicial Character of Parliamentary Action 

Decrease in as the House of Commons 
became Consolidated and rose in political 
and constitutional Power, etc. (1) 24. 

Remnants of Judicial Element which shared 
a Process of formation of Parliament 
1) 24. 

Junior Lordships of the Treasury—Office held 
by Whips (2) 107. 

Junius’ Letters (1) 56, (2) 38. 

Justice—Centralisation of Supreme Justice in 
England, Origin of (1) 7, 8. 
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Kemp, Mr. (1) 188. 

King, Lords and Commons—Separate and Inde- 
pendent position of—King’s Declaration con- 
tained in Report on the Dignity of a Peer 
(1820) (1) 19—note. 
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King’s, Speech on the Opening of Parliament, 
refer to title Speech from the Throne. 

Kitchen and Refreshment Room Committee— 
Text of Sessional Order (3) 245. 

Knights as a body—hostility to the Crown, etc.— 
Pye ee previous to the rise of Parties 
1) 34. 
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Labouchere, Mr. (1) 191, (2) 25. 

Labour Party in the House of Commons 
Constitution and Character of the House of 

Commons, refer to that title. 

Rise of (1) xxiv. 

Second Ballot and three-cornered Contests 
difficulty (2) 124—note, 125. 

Whips (2) 110—note. 

Ladies, Admission of to the House of Commons 
to listen to Debates (2) 35. 

Ladies’ Gallery in the House of Commons, 
Position of, etc. (2) 22. 

“Laid upon the Table’’W—Documents not 
actually laid on the Table (2) 26. 

Lancaster, House of, Placed upon the Throne— 
Epoch which marked the beginning of Consti- 
tutional Government in England (1) 16. 

Landed Interest—Representation in the House 
of Commons, refer to title Constitution and 
Character of the House of Commons. 

Language of an Unparliamentary Character, 
refer to title Unparliamentary Language. 

Latin Quotations—use of by great Debaters of 
the 18th Century (3) 67. 

Law and Custom of Parliament, Originator of 
the Phrase, etc. (2) 81—note. 

Law Courts 

Origin of Organisation—Decrease in Judicial 
Character of Parliamentary Action (1) 24. 

Technicalities arising out of superfluity of 
Forms and Customs (1) 62. 

Law of Parliament, refer to Parliamentary Law. 

Law Officers of the Crown—Summoning for 
Meeting of Parliament (2) 53. 

Law and Trade, Bills relating to—Referring to 
Standing Committees, see title Standing 
Committees. 

Lawson, Sir W. (2) 110—note. 

Lawyers as Members—Designation of in the 
House (3) 61. 

Leaders and Leadership of the House 
Commencement of definite shape (1) 71. 
Confidence of the House expressed in name 

and function of Leadership (1) 120. 

Debate—Precedence given to Leaders (3) 52. 

Example of how the Duty of leading the 
House is performed (3) 24—0¢e. 

Functions andinfluence directly exercised by 
Leader as Chief of the Majority Party and 
Leader of the whole House (3) 23, 24, 25. 

Leader of the Government by common con- 
sent called “‘ Leader of the House”’’ (3) 
23—note. 

Opposition, Leader of—Functions and In- 
fluence exercised by (3) 25. 

Position of the Government on the floor of 
the House as shown by Leader of the 
House as the Chief Minister of the Crown 
(3) 23-5. 

Relations between the two Leaderships— 
Duty of the Leader towards the Opposi- 
tion, etc. (3) 25 and note. 

Title of Leader, date of origin—first Con- 
tinental Writer to use the phrase, etc. (1) 
120—note. 

Leave of Absence for Members, refer to title 
Attendance of Members in Parliament. 

Lefevre, Mr. Shaw—Speaker (1) 187, (2) 133— 

note, 135—note, 166, 212, 213, (3) 41—note, 
51—note, 59—note. 

Evidence before Committee of Investigation 
into Rules, etc. (1) 82, 88. 

Legislation 
Acts of Parliament, sefer to that title. 

Bill, Procedure by, refer to title Bills. 
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Legislation (cont.), 

Committees, Scope and Work of, refer to 
title Committees, also names of Com- 
mittees, 

Decisions of the House relating to the outer 
World—no power to take Administrative 
Action except by Act of Parliament (2) 222, 
223 and notes, 124, 125. 

Functions of the House of Commons, refer 
to that title. 

House of Lords, Relations between the two 
Houses, refer to title House of Lords, also 
title Money Bills. 

Initiative, refer to that title. 

Petitions, Procedure by, refer to title Peti- 
tions. 

Privy Council, Influence of, refer to title 
Privy Council. 

Process of Legislation, Rules and forms 
necessary for converting a Bill into an Act 
of Parliament, refer to title Bills. 

Statistics for 1890-1903 (3) 282. 

Summary of position of Legislation— 
Weekly Summary (3) 267. 

Legislation dealing with Procedure 
Absence of Comprehensive Legislation (2) 


4, 8. 
Element of Legislation and Prerogative— 
Appointment of Deputy Speaker and cer- 
tain Privileges of the Speaker (2) 7. 
Lenthal, Speaker (2) 161, 162 and notes. 
eee to Members—Text of Standing Orders 
3) 242. 
Lewis, Sir G. C. (2) 264, (3) 159, 193—note, 167, 


“Essay on the Influence of Authority in 
Matters of Opinion ” (3) 178. 
Libel—Publication of Parliamentary Proceed- 
ings, refer to title Debates and Proceedings— 
Publicity. 
Liberal Party 
Development of Parties (1) 127, 128. 
Interests represented in the House by (1) 
128. 
Liberty of Speech, refer to title Free Speech. 
Library of the House of Commons—Staff (2) 176. 
Literature on the Question of Procedure 
Englishman ought to have undertaken what 
had been left to an Austrian Scholar to 
accomplish—Dr. Redlich’s work (1) iii. 
History of Procedure (1) iv, x, xii, 60, (2) 3, 
10-20, (3) 177. 
Lack of attention given to the subject in 
England—Probable explanation (1) xxxiv. 


Theory of Parliamentary Procedure— 
English, German and French Writers (3) 
177, 178, 179. 


for particular Authors, refer to their names. 
Lobbies—Behaviour of -Members—Standard of 
Behaviour incumbent upon Members (3) 65, 83. 
Local Governing Bodies—Difference between 
Parliament and Local Bodies (1) vii. 
Local Government Board—Reports presented to 
Parliament (2) 42, 43. 
Long, Col. (3) 138. 
Long Parliament 
Assumption of full control of Government 
by (2) 93. 
Committees—Small Committees appointed 
peice of Committee of the Whole House 
2) 210. 
Grouping of Members on the Assembly of 
7 apap teas of Party Government 
1) 39. 
Procedure of 1844 essentially the Procedure 
of the Long Parliament (1) 1. 
Quorum of Forty, origin of and motive (2) 75. 
Reports and important Speeches occasionally 
Printed and Published by Authority (1) x. 
Lord Chancellor 
Address to the Crown, Presentation of (2) 
247. 
Opening of Parliament by Commission— 
Lord Chancellor’s Address, etc. (2) 56, 57. 
Lords Amendments to Bills, refer to title Bills. 
Lowther, Speaker (2) 133—note. 
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Macaulay (3) 67. 

Description of Ministry as constituted under 
Cabinet System (1) xiii. 

Macdona, Mr. (1) 205. 

Mace—Symbolic Significance 
Be of in the hands of Serjeant-at-Arms (2) 

Ivo, 

Committee of the Whole House—Removal 
of Mace on the House passing into Com- 
mittee (2) 200. 

Opening of Parliament Ceremony (2) 55, 56. 

Position of on the Table of House, etc (2) 26. 

M‘Kenna, Mr. (1) 201. 

Maiden Speech—New Members’ Privilege as to 
“Catching the Speaker’s Eye” (3) 52—note. 

Majority Principle 
Adoption of by modern Representative 

Governments as foundation of all Parlia- 
mentary Systems (2) 261, 

Earlier documents in which Majority Prin- 
ciple was recognised (2) 263. 

Jury System—Absence of Majority Principle 
from (2) 262. 

Obstruction, effect of (3) 197. 

Party of, refer to title Ministry. © 

Protection of the Minority, refer to title 
Minority. 

Rise and development of in House of Com- 
mons (2) 262-4. 

Teutonic Theory, English 
founded on (2) 262, 264. 

Theoretical basis of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment—Bentham’s Theory (3) 188. 

Theory of Corporations in the Corpus Juris 
Civilis, etc.—Prof. Gierke’s treatise (2) 262. 

Making and Keeping a House, refer to title 
Quorum. 

Management of the Business of the House— 
x pees of Day's Business, refer to that 
title. 

Marriott, Mr.—Closure, Introduction of as per- 
manent institution (1) 169. 

Martland, Professor (1) viii. 

May, Sir T. Erskine (1) 1, 86, 88, 89, 90, 91,94, 95, 

97, 100, 106, 107, 108, 111, 112, 116, 117, 188, 
(3) 208, 221. 

Holder of the Office of Clerk of the House 
(2) 172. 

‘‘ Parliamentary Practices ’’ (1) xxv. 

Object in writing his treatise (1) iii. 
Palgrave’s, Sir R., Preface (1) 1. 

Personal details (1) 88—ote. 

Standard Authority on English Parliamentary 
Practice (1) iii, (3) 177. 

Suggestions and Proposals in connection 
with Procedure Rules, refer to their titles. 

Medizval Parliament 
Dearth of information as to Procedure (1) iv. 
refer also to Estates Parliament. 

Meeting of Parliament 
dwar of—Sir T. Smith's description 

(1) 27. 

Hour of beginning and ending of the Sitting, 
refer to title Sittings of the House. 

New Parliament—Interval between Dissolu- 
tion and Assembly of New Parliament (2) 
52—note. 

Opening of the Session—Ceremonial, etc., 
refer to that title. 

When and how often Parliament must be 
called—Absence of Constitutional Enact- 
ment (2) 51. 

Meeting Places of the House of Commons 
Chamber of the House, see that title. 
Estates, Period of—Meeting of Parliament 

at different places (1) 4—note. 

Fire of 1834—Meeting places during rebuild- 
ing of the Palace (1) 4—note. 

Migration from 'Chapter House to famous 
Chapel assigned to the Commons by 
Edward VI—Procedure at date of, etc. 
(1547) (1) 1. 

refer also to title Palace of Westminster, 
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Melville, Lord, Impeachment—Speaker Abbott’s 
Casting Vote (2) 135. 

Members 

Standing Orders relating to—Text (3) 242. 
(refer also to titles Constitution and 
Character of the House of Commons, 
Attendance, Arrest, Suspension, etc.) 
Meres, Sir T.—Speakership (2) 163. 
Messengers between the two Houses 
Master in Chancery who served as Messen- 
ger (1) 11. : 
Sending Bills to the Lords and vice versaé 
(3) 100, 103, 104. 
Written Messages between the Lords and 
Commons in place of Conferences (1) 95. 
(refer to title House of Lords—Relations 
between the two Houses—Communica- 
tions.) : 

Meret see of the House of Commons—Duties 
2) 176. 

Military and Foreign Policy inaugurated by 
William IlI—Necessity for Annual Supply 
Grants (3) 165, 167, 168. 

Militia Bill, 1852—Fall of Lord John Russell’s 
Cabinet (3) 87—note. 

Milman, Mr. (1) 188. 

Ministerial Statements—Exception to Rule as to 
necessity of a question being Proposed to the 
House (3) 51. 

Ministers 

Channel of Communication between the 
Sovereign and Parliament (2) 244, 245. 
Directorship of Public Company Question 
(2) 238—note. 
Member of one of the Houses of Parliament 
—Minister must be. 

Incident in career of Mr. Gladstone— 
holding office as Secretary of State 
without Seat in Parliament (2) 100. 

eevee never explicitly laid down 
2) 94. 

Places of Profit, Exclusion of holders from 
the Commons, refer to that title. 
Position of Ministers 

Introduction of Bills—Position of Duty, 
not Privilege (3) 22—note, 40. 

No Precedence given in their capacity as 
Servants to the Crown—Equality of 
Members Principle (1) 49. 

Prime Minister, refer to that title. 

Rules and Order in Debate—Application of 
to Ministers as well as to Members (3) 65— 
note. 

Salaries—too small to induce Political Career 
for chance of Office (2) 122—note. 

Ministry 

Concentration of actual and Legal Power in 
one organ—Solution of the problem of 
how the Sovereignty of the People could 
be operative for the work of the State, etc. 
(1) 209. 

Confidence of the House of Commons— 
Indispensable condition of Efficiency (1) 
119, 120, 125. 

Description of Ministry as eon es under 
Cabinet System (1) xiii and note, xiv. 

Party Government, Rise and development of 
—Ministry subordinate and integral part 
of Party Machinery (1) 52. 

Party of the Majority—the fact that the 
Ministry were always delegates of a Party 
was of fundamental importance (1) 124 
and note. 

Political Unity, recognition of in the develop- 
ment of Parliamentary Government through 
a Cabinet (1) 119. 

Relations between the Ministry and the 

House of Commons 

Alteration in the Character of the House 
as shown in the Order of Business, 
etc. (3) 22 and note. 

Change in Relations brought about by 
development of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment System—Claim of the Govern- 
ment on the Time of the House, etc., 
refer to title Government Business. 
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Ministry (cont.). 
Relations between, etc. (cont.). 

Leadership of the House—Position of 
the Government on the Floor of the 
House as shown by, refer to title 
Leaders and Leadership of the House. 

Organic tie between — Co-operation 
between Crown, Government and 
Commons, Rise and development of 
(2) 89-102. 

Resistance of the Commons to any kind 
of legal locus standi on part of 
Ministers—Attempt to exclude Minis- 
ters from the House of Commons, etc. 
(2) 93, 94 and note, 95, 98. 

Rules and Forms of the House—Govern- 
ment not regarded for the purpose 
of the Rules as something apart from 
the rest of the House (3) 22 and 


note. 

(refer also to titles Cabinet, Party Govern- 
ment, etc.) 

Minority, Protection of 

Absence of Party Politics—Institution de- 
veloped in the highest interests of a Nation 
ruled by Parliament (1) 131, 132. 

Establishment of Principle (1) 49. 

Fewer limitations than in any other Assembly 
in the World (1) 144—0¢#e. 

French Parliamentary System (3) 181. 

Observance of the Forms and Rules of 
a House as a means, refer to that 
title. 

Party Government, see that title. 

Resistance, effect of—rousing the whole 
country to take part in Political life (3) 
193. 

Rules devised for (1) xvii, (3) 193. 

Urgency Rules—Mr. Gladstone’s defence 
(1) 164—0¢e. 

Mirabeau—Bentham’s Essay written for the 
States General (3) 180, 183. 

Mitford, Sir J. (2) 133—note. 

Mittermaier — German Jurist — Parliamentary 
Procedure Essay (3) 179 and note, 183. 

Moderator—Speaker so-called in old Parlia- 
mentary Language (3) 71. 

Modus tenendi Parliamentum—Oldest Docu- 
ment relating to Procedure—No mention of 
Bill, etc. (1) 6—note. 

Mohl, Robert von (2) 39. 

First German Teacher to give Literary 
Treatment to the Question of Procedure— 
Bentham’s Theory, etc. (3) 179, 183. 

Molesworth, Sir W. (2) 120—note. 

Monday Sittings of the House 

Afternoon Sittings for taking first Readings 
of Private Bills (1) 42. 

Assignment of definite Business—Govern- 
ment Business, Precedence, etc. (1) 78, 86, 
102, 112, 113, 114, (3) 41, 133. 

Division of the Sitting—hour of Meeting, 
etc. (2) 69. 

Money Bills 

Adoption of Procedure by Bill—Application 
to Money Bills (1) 17, 18. 

Budget Bill, see that title. 

Commencement of Grant of Taxes by Bill 
(1) 17, 18. 

Form in which Money Bills had to be intro- 

duced—Motives, etc. 

Committee of the Whole House Pro- 
cedure (2) 198, 199, 208 and note, 210, 
211 and note, (3) 124. 

Petition restrictions (3) 124. 

Formula of enactment (2) 254—note. 

House of Lords — No Power to alter 

Money Bills—Alternative of accepting 
or rejecting Financial Proposals as 


- tee (3) 102— ote, 115, 116, 
Bills originating in the Commons 
(2) 115. 


Commons named in Preamble as 
Sane of Money Bills since 1625 (3) 
TD. 
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Money Bills (cont.). 

House of Lords, etc. (comt.). 

Division of Financial Legislative Scope 
between the two Houses as settled 
by Nineteenth Century Practice— 
Sir C. Ilbert’s Statement (3) 118-120 
—note. 

Final Act of Abdication of all Right to 

interfere in granting Taxes (3) 118. 
Conflict between the two Houses in 

connection with the Repeal of the 

Paper Duty (3) 116 and note, 117. 

Matters included in scope of Finance 
which were within the sole Jurisdiction 
of the Commons (3) 119. 

Number of years the House of Lords 
had ceased to claim Right (3) 117. 

Pecuniary Penalty, Forfeiture or Fee— 
Bills or Amendments to Bills from the 
Lords—House of Commons not to 
insist on its ancient Privilege in cer- 
tain cases (1) 85, 86. 

Reassertion of old right of Privilege of 
the Commons (1) 45—nofte. 

Originating in Committee of the whole House, 
refer to title Committees of the Whole 
House. 

““Recommendation from the Crown’’—Im- 
portance of Constitutionally, etc. (2) 245, 
246 and note. 

Royal Assent—Precedence given to Money 
Bills (3) 109. 

Twelve o’clock Rule—Exemption from (2) 73. 
Monteagle, Lord (3) 159--note. 
Montesquieu—Writer on the English Constitu- 

tion (1) xi, xii. 
Mooney, Mr. (2) 146—note. 
More, Sir T.—Speakership (2) 160—note. 
pee Sittings of the House of Commons 
1) 30. 

Committees to sit, except while the House is 
at Prayers, etc. (1) 97. 

Friday and Wednesday, refer to those titles. 

Meeting of the House at noon and sitting 
till 3 o’clock for Private Business and 
Petitions (1) 75, 76. 

Meeting of the House at 12 o’clock and 
adjourning at 4—One or two Morning Sit- 
tings held each week (1) 105—ote. 

Special Afternoon Sittings for taking first 
readings of Private Bills (1) 42. 

Two Sittings a week for consideration of 
Public Bills suggestion (1) 91. 

Motions ‘ 

Amendments as subsidiary Motions, refer 
to title Amendments. 

Adjournment of the House and Debate, 
refer to that title. 

Ballot for Motions and Bills, refer to that 
title. 

Change in Procedure—Little change during 
19th Century (2) 258, 259 and_ note. 

Classification and Division of Business of 
the House (2) 13. 

Days set apart for Motions (1) 86. 

Decision of the House arrived at— Recon- 
sidering decision in the same Session, 
Rules as to (1) 48, (3) 36, 37, and note, 104. 

Dilating and Obstruction Motions ; 

Speaker or Chairman to put forthwith 
(1) 173, 183. ‘ 

(vefer also to title Adjournment of the 
House and Debate, also title Com- 
mittees of Supply and Ways and 
Means—Amendments, etc. 

Disposing of a Motion—Regular and. Irre- 

gular Methods (2) 220. 

Preventing the Question being Presented 
for Decision—Four methods of super- 
seding a Motion (2) 225-228. 

Fundamental forms of Parliamentary de- 
liberation—Motion and Resolution the two 
forms (2) 215. : 

Hour of taking Private Members’ Motions— 
Fight-thirty at Evening Sittings (3) 204, 
207. 
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Motions (cont.). 

Irregular Motions—correcting or withdraw- 
ing Motions from Notice Paper—Speaker’s 
Duty, etc. (2) 217—note, 221. 

Limitation of right to introduce Motions— 
Personages whose conduct was exempt 
from Political discussion except in pre- 
scribed way (2) 220, (3) 60 and note, 

Matter requiring decision of the House de- 
cided by means of a question put from the 
Chair on a Motion proposed by a Member 
(2) 215 and note. 

Method of bringing forward in early times— 
Dearth of information (1) 20. 

Moving by one Member on behalf of another, 
Rules as to (2) 217. 

Notice of Motions—Rules governing Sta- 
bility and Adherence to settled Pro- 
gramme 

Class of Motions requiring Notice— 

Rules governing giving of Notice, 
etc. (2) 216, 217 and note, 218, (3) 
30. 
Exceptions to Rule—Class of Mo- 
tions not requiring Notice (2) 218, 
=—— 219; 

os and Division of Business 
2) 13, 

Earlier forms of Procedure—date at 
which ‘the Custom became fixed 
duration of Notice, etc. (3) 41 and 
note. 

Notice of Motions must be given—New 
Rule made in 1806 (1) 70 and note. 

Order of Business in 1571—Motion might be 

* proposed at any time (1) 43. 

Order of taking according to the Day’s 
Programme (3) 32. 

Placing on Order Book at Commence- 
ae of the Session, Discontinuance of 
1) 80. 

Precedence (1) 217, (3) 20. 

Procedure by Motion—Instances in Eliza- 
beth’s Parliament (2) 259. 

Putting the Question and mode of making 

decision known (2) 221-228. 

Change -in Procedure—Little change 
during 19th Century (2) 258, 259, 260. 

Speaker Brand, Urgency Rule framed 
by (3) 247, 249. 

Seconder—Motions must be supported— 
Exception to Rule, etc. (2) 216. 

Select Committee, Motions for — Rules 
Governing (2) 188. 

Tables of Text of Motions and Rules which 
could be legible at great distance, affixing 
in the House—Bentham's Proposal (3) 183, 
186. 

Ten Minutes Rule, Motions made under (3) 


32. 
Withdrawing Motion—Consent of the House 
required (2) 220, 221 and note. 
wee of Motion and Amendment example 
3) 264. 
(refer also to title Orders of the Day and 
Notices of Motion.) 
Multiplicity of Rules of Procedure, refer to title 
Antiquated forms. 
Municipal Corporations Bill (1836)—Conferences 
between the two Houses (2) 83. 
Mutiny Act—Necessity for Annual 
Grants (3) 165, 168. 
‘““Muzzling Order” (1) 191. 


Supply 


N 


Naming a Member—Disciplinary Rules and 
Penalties for breach of Order (3) 71, 72 and 
note, 74. 

Napoleon—Legislature Conception in framing 
constitution for France (1) vi. 

Nassau, Mr. (1) 122. 

National Character—House of Commons a 
faithful mirror of (3) 68. 
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National Debt and Financial Procedure (3) 160, 
164 


Changes in relation to Reduction—Provisions 
contained in Budget of 1894—Enlargement 
of scope of Budget Bill, etc. (3) 118. 

National Income and Expenditure, refer to title 
Finance. 

Naval and Military Policy-—-Secrecy, With- 
holding Information from the House (2) 42. * 

Navy Estimates, refer to title Estimates—Army 
and Navy Estimates. 

Neglect of Subject of Procedure by English 
Constitutional Writers (1) iii, xxiv. 

Newdegate, Mr. — Obstruction — Increasing 
power of Speaker, proposed (1) 150. 

New Palace of Westminster, refer to title Palace 
of Westminster. 

New Rules of Procedure, refer to title Changes 
and Reforms, and for particular Changes and 
Reforms refer to their titles. 

New Zealand—Adoption of English Parlia- 
mentary Government System (1) xx. 

“News Letter Writers’’—Publication of Pro- 
ceedings of the House forbidden (2) 37. 

Newspaper Reporters in the House of Commons 

(2) 30. 
Space allotted to Reporters—Distribution of 
Places, etc. (2) 31. 
Newspapers 
Reading Extracts from (3) 59. 
Reading by Members in the House, Rule as 
to (3) 64, 83. 

Nonconformists—Removal of Disabilities—his- 
tory of Parliamentary Oath (2) 63. 

Norman French—Use of in signifying Royal 
Assent to Bills (1) vi, (3) 108, 109. 

‘‘North Briton ’’—Publication of Junius Letters 
(2) 38. 

Northcote, Sir S. 

Obstruction by Irish Nationalists—Attitude 
of Sir S. Northcote (1) 143, 150, 156, 158. 
New Rules of Procedure to meet Obstruction 

(1) 144—note, 164—note, 169. 

Northstead, Stewardship of the Manor of— 
Institution of Nominal office to enable a Mem- 
ber to retire from Parliament (2) 100. 

Norton, Speaker (2) 164, 165 and note. 

Notice 

Amendments, refer to that title. 

Demand for previous Notice—Principle 
governing the whole range of Parliamen- 
tary Action (3) 11. i 

Motions, refer to that title. 

“* Notice Paper ”’ 

Sancta of—Duties of Clerk Assistant 
(2) 174. 

Contents and object of (2) 46, (3) 11, 12. 

Origin of (3) 39. 

Two versions—Blue and White Paper (3) 12 
and note. 

Private Members’ Bills—Communicating to 
the House as Appendices to Notice Paper 
—Rejection of Proposal (1) 117—note. 
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Oaths—Swearing in of Members 
Form of Oath, etc. 58—note. 
History of the Parliamentary Oath (2) 58— 
note, 62-4. 
New Parliament of a new Session—no 
Member entitled to vote until he had taken 
the Oath, etc. (2) 58. 
Standing Order, Text of (3) 242. 
Observance of Forms and Rules of the House— 
Preservation of Historic Order of Business 
and Protection of the Minority, etc. (1) 56. 
Party Struggles which had been brought to 
a successful termination (1) 59, 60. 
Punctilious observance — merest 
treated with utmost solemnity (1) 62. 
Speaker Onslow—First Speaker to recognise 
the Order of Business as a separate and 
important problem of Constitutional Law 
and Politics (1) 55 and note, 58. 


trifles 


PARLIAMENTARY 


PROCEDURE 


Obsolete Formalities, refer to Antiquated Rules 
and Formalities. 
Obstruction 

Definition of—Evidence before Select Com- 

mittee of 1878 (1) 146, 148—note. 

Abuse of the Privilege of freedom of 
Debate for the purpose of defeating 
the Will of Parliament (1) 147. 

Earliest instances of obstructive tactics 

being used (1) 138, 139. and notes. 
O'Connell as inventor (1) 139. 
England, Origin of Obstruction in (1) xxiv. 
Freedom of Speech—Misuse of Privilege, 
Obstruction a Crime against Freedom of 
Speech (3) 63, 81. 

Irish Nationalists’ Obstruction, effort to 
wring Constitutional independence for 
Ireland from the majority by misuse of 
the Rules 

Attack on the Constitution—Loss of 
moral force of Majority Principle (3 
197, 200. 

Biggar, Mr., Obstruction by—Coercion 
Bill, 1875 (1) 138. 

Biggar and Ronayne — Obstruction 
Tactics advocated by (1) 137, 138. 

Butt’s, Mr. Isaac, Parliamentary 
Methods, Failure of (1) 136, 137. 

Lull in Nationalists’ activity in Parlia- 
ment—change of Government, etc. (1) 


PSL, 
Nationalist Representation in Parlia- 
ment, Rise and Development of (1) 


134, 135 and note. 

Parnell, Mr. C. S.—Founder of Syste- 
matic Obstruction—Instances and 
Scenes in the House arising out of 
(1) 136, 137, 139. 

Attitude of Conservative and Liberal 
Parties in the House—Awakening 
to the real State of Affairs (1) 153, 
154, 155, 156-8. 

Biggar’s and Ronayne’s Tactics— 
influence of on Parnell (1) 138. 

Butt’s, Mr. I., attack on Parnell and 

his methods (1) 141. 
Correspondence with Butt, Pub- 
lication of (1) 142. 

Career and Character of Mr. Parnell 
(1) 137, 138, 140, 141 and note. 

Defence—Parnell’s Arguments and 
defence (1) 142, 144—note. 

Definition of Obstruction—Mr. Par- 
nell’s contention that it was not 
capable of legal Definition (1) 146. 

First Campaign, 1877—duration of 
(1) 142. 

Instances . 

Session of 1877—Excitement and 
Scenes in the House (1) 143, 
144, 

Session of 1881—Coercion Bill, 

obstructive resistance (1) 
153 and note. 
Redesdale’s, Lord, Plan for 
suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, etc.(1) 152, 153. 
Taken by surprise—Speaker 
assumes office of Parlia- 
mentary Dictator and 
closes the Debate, see 

: that subheading. 

Legislative Reforms carried by Par- 
nell though his object was obstruc- 
tion pure and simple (1) 141. 

Novelty of Tactics employed— 
Bringing to a standstill the whole 
function of Parliament (1) 140. 

Plausibility of Parnell's motives— 
Attitude towards charges of ob- 
struction, etc. (1) 140, 141, 142, 
144—note. 

Public Opinion as reflected in the 
Press (1) 145. 

Speaker Brand's Ruling—Guilty of 
Contempt of the House, etc. (1) 143. 


INDEX 


Obstruction (con#.). * 

Irish Nationalists, etc. (cont.). 

Parnell, Mr. C. S. (cont.). 

Taken by Surprise — Speaker 
assumes Office as Dictator and 
closes Debate on Coercion Bill 
(1) 153, 155-9, (3) 81. 

Gladstone’s, Mr., Letter to the 
Queen describing the incident 
(1) 159—note. 

Scene in the House—Protest by 
the Irish against the Speaker’s 
“Act of Violence” (1) 158, 159. 

Succeeding day’s scene—Sus- 
pension of thirty-six Irish 
Members for defying the 
Speaker’s Authority (1) 160, 161. 

Reforms in Rules arising out of, refer to 
that subheading, and for particular 
Rules refer to their titles, Closure, 
Suspension of Members, Urgency, etc. 

Success of the Irish Cause—Principle of 
Home Ruleaccepted by Mr. Gladstone, 
etc. (1) 134, 151, 162. 

Obstruction and Delays—not always to be 
regarded as illegitimate Parliamentary 
weapons—Sir E. May’s opinion (1)81—note. 

Reform of Rules to meet Obstruction—more 

stringent Powers placed in Speaker's 
hands, etc. (1) xix, xxiv, 137, 206, 207, 
(3) 68, 71, 79, 195. 

Effect of on lessening obstructive Pro- 
ceedings, Mr. Parnell’s opinion (1) 
114—note. 

Failure of New Rules to put down 

obstruction — Further Reforms 

necessary (1) 166, 167, 175, 180, 181. 
Home Rule the only remedy—Mr. 

Parnell’s-opinion (1) 177. 

Revivals of old Legal Principles having 
roots in ancient and elementary con- 
ceptions of Parliamentary Government 
(3) 81. 

Select Committee appointed with a view 
of bringing about Reforms and 
means of punishing for Obstruction 
—Mr. Parnell as Member (1) 145 
and note, 146. 

Resolutions of Committee—Giving 

the Speaker and Chairman uncon- 
ditional Authority to silence a 
Member, etc. (1) 147, 149. 

refer also to titles Suspension of 
Members, Closure, Urgency, etc. 

Smooth working of the Parliamentary 
Machine in the 18th Century—Obstructive 
tactics undreamed of (1) 67 and note. 

Obstructive Motions, refer to title Adjournment 
of Debate and of the House, also title Com- 
mittees of Supply and Ways and Means. 

©’Connell, Daniel—Obstructive tactics (1) 139 
and note. 

O'Donnell, Mr. (1) 171, (3) 73—note. 

Officers of the House of Commons 

Choosing among Members of the House 
System not adopted in England (2) 174— 
note. 

Commencement of Appointments—Sitting 
among Judges to enrol Proceedings (1) 10. 

First mention of (1) 10 and note. — ; 

Independence of the Judges and immediate 
subordination to the King, alleged—Insig- 
nificance of position as argument against 
contention (1) 11—note. 

Number—Cost, etc. (2) 176, 177. 

(for particular Appointments, 
titles.) ; 

Offices under the Crown, refer to titles Places of 
Profit, Ministers, Ministry, etc. 

Old Palace of Westminster, refer to Palace of 
Westminster. 

Oligarchical Constitution of the House of Com- 

mons inthe 18th Century : 

Attacks of Rationalist Radicalism—Tradi- 
tional forms of Procedure as upheld by 
Onslow, Important effect of (1) 56. 


see their 
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Oligarchical Constitution, etc. (cont.). 

Character of Parliamentary Rule from the 
time of William IlI—strife of Parties 
under Bolingbroke, etc. (1) 63. 

Debate carried on chiefly by Leaders, few 
speeches by the majority of Members— 
Lack of Attendance in Parliament etc. (1) 64. 

Depreciatory judgment passed on in modern 
cay eas Gladstone's defence (1) 70— 
note. 

Social Similarity of—Character of Parlia- 
mentary Rule from the time of William III, 
etc. (1) 63 and note. 

Onslow, Speaker—Privileges and Tradition de- 
fended by, etc. (1) xviii, xx, 77, 157, (2) 
163, 164. (3) 58—note, 72—note. 

First Speaker to recognise Order of Business 
as a separate and important Problem of 
Soins aoe Law and Politics (1) 55 and 
note. 

eens minute—Horace Walpole’s opinion 

1) 56. 

Rules at the time of the Reformed House of 
Commons shaped by (1) 56. 

Opening of the Session—Ceremonial, etc. (1) 40. 
Antiquity of (1) 26. 
Commission, Parliament opened by—Lord 
Chancellor’s Address, etc. (2) 55, 56 and 
note. 
Different Proceedings as the Session is or is 
not the first of a new Parliament (2) 55 
and note. - 
Direct intercourse between the Crown and 
the House of Commons (2) 245. 
Example of the Opening of a Session (1904) 
(2) 62—note. 
First Business-—No legal obligation to take 
Speech from the Throne first—Asserting 
Right by reading a Bill pro forme (1) 41, 
(2) 61 and note, (3) 37, 38. 
New Parliament, Formation of, following 
Dissolution (2) 52. 
Oath taken by Members, refer to title Oaths. 
Procession to the House of Lords—Attend- 
ance at the Bar to hear the Speech from 
the Throne, etc. (2) 55, 56. 
Speaker, Election of, see that title. 
Speech from the Throne, refer to that title. 
Summoning of Parliament, see that title. 
Opinion—Authority in the formation of Opinion 
—Sir G. C. Léwis’s Essay (3) 178. 

Opinion of the House—Ascertaining, see that 
title, also title Divisions. 

Opinion of the People, refer to title Will of the 
State. 

Opponents, Forbearance and calm Endurance of— 
Characteristic of the House of Commons (3) 68. 

Opposed Business—Hour of taking, etc. 

Disposal of Business before the House at the 
time of Interruption (2) 70 and note 71, 72. 

Objection by single Member—Blocking 
System, etc. (1) 204, 205, (3) 35. 

Postponed to Evening Sitting—hour of 
taking (3) 204, 206. 

Precedence of Unopposed Business—Text 
of Mr. Balfour’s Proposal (3) 258. 

Text of Standing Order (3) 229. 

Time limit—Sir E. May’s suggestion (1) 107. 

Twelve o’clock Rule adopted (1) 109. 
refer also to Twelve o'clock Rule. 
Opposition 

Existence and Constitution of previous to 
the rise of Parties (1) 34 and note. 

Obstruction as a function of the Opposition 
(1) 81—note. 

Party Government, refer to that title. 

Restricted scope of Political Strategy—Effect 
of Blocking Motions (1) 205. 

Reform of Rules—Attitude of Opposition, 
refer to title Changes and Reforms in 
Rules. 

Seats in the House of Commons occupied 
by (1) xvi, (2) 23. 

Oral communications to the House—Origin of 
Rule that the Orders of the Day, etc. must be 
read (3) 44. 
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Oratory in the House of Commons 

Committees, discussion in—Business like 
discussion rather than Oratorical display 
(3) 92. 

Development of Procedure in 18th Century 
was to find opportunity for debate—Altered 
circumstances since Reform Bill (1) 64, 194. 

Golden Age of—Period covering reigns of 
four Georges (1) xvii. s 

Loud-voiced Oratory—Guarding against by 
restricting size of Chamber in new Palace 
of Westminster (2) 22. 

Style of Oratory of to-day—Absence of 
pathos, etc. (3) 67. 


Order Book 


Commencement of (1) 45. 
Contents and object of (3) 12. | : 
Notices of Motions, refer to title Motions. 


Order 


Definition—Word used in two senses (2) 5, 
(3) 5 and note. 

Standing and Sessional Orders, refer to 
those titles. 

Order kept in Halls and Corridors of the House 

of Commons by Policemen (2) 29, 175, 177, 

(3) 244. 

Order in Debate — Disciplinary Rules and 
Penalties for Breach of Order, etc. 

Addressing the Chair and not the House 
(3) 58 and note- 

Adjournment of the House and Adjourn- 
ment of Debate—Limit to discussion 
(3) 56. 

Beginning of Debate—without Motion and 
Question there can be no debate—Excep- 
tions to Rule, etc. (3) 51 and notes. 

Behaviour of Members during Speech of 
another Member (3) 63, 83. 

Calling a Member to Order—Nature of 
Offence, etc. (3) 71, 72. 

Closing Debate by Adjournment—Interrup- 

tion of Proceedings at hour fixed for 
end of Sitting (3) 54. 
(refer also to title Interruption.) 

Commitment, Right of the House as to 
(3) 71, 75, 76—and note, 78, 80, 81, 
84. 

Courts of Law—References to pending 
Litigation (3) 59. 

Decorum—Comparisons with Continental 

Parliaments (3) 64. 
Quietest and Calmest Legislative As- 
sembly in the World (3) 66. 

Democracy and Parliamentary Manners— 
Comparisons with the Aristocratic Parlia- 
ments of the Past (3) 66. 

Designation of Members (3) 61, 62. 

Disputes on Points of Order—Sources and 
means of investigations into Precedents 
(ise 

Divergence from Traditional Procedure— 

more stringent powers placed in the 
hands of Speaker, etc. (3) 71, 79. 
refer also to title Obstruction. 

Duration of Debate and Length of Speeches 
—No limit to number or length of 
Speeches (3) 53, 56. 

Entering and Leaving the Chamber— 
Obeisance to the Chair, etc. (2) 138 and 
note, (3) 63, 64, 83. 

Expulsion (3) 71, 75, 76, 80. 

Forbearance and Calm Endurance of 
Opponents (3) 68. 

Hats on and Hats off—Rules to be observed 
in Speaking, etc. (3) 58 and note. 

House of Lords Debate, Referring to in the 
Commons and vice versa (3) 59. 

Interruptions—Exclamations of Traditional 
Stereotyped Forms, etc. (3) 63, 65 and 
note, 84. 

Irrelevancy and Tedious Repetition— Power 
given to Speaker to silence a Member, etc. 
(1) 47, 166, 172, 183, (3) 56 and note, 72, 82, 
83, 212, 247, 248. 

Jurisdiction of the House over its Members, 
refer to title Judicial Authority, etc. 
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Order in Debate, etc. (cont.). 


Modes of enforcing Order—Nature of 
Offences and Penalties (3) 71. 

Moving of Members about the House— 
Ceremonial observed (3) 64, 83. 

Naming a Member (3) 71, 72—and note, 74. 

Necessity for Protection of Deliberations— 
eee driven to devise new Rules, etc. 
3) 70. 

Observance of Rules—difficulties when there 
was a large Attendance of Members (3) 63. 

Obstruction, refer to that title. 

Personal Reflection on another Member (3) 


61. 

Places from which Members could and 
could not address the House (2) 23, (3) 52. 
Point a Order, Speaking to, etc. (2) 241, 

3) 58. 
Procedure as to bringing matter before 
Speaker (2) 146. 

Powers to lay down Rules and Forms and 
to enforce Obedience (3) 78, 79. 

Precedence and succession of Speakers— 
Speaker calling upon Members to address 
the House, etc. (1) 30, (3) 52 and note, 82. 

Previous Debates in Current Session, Refer- 
ences to (3) 58 and note. 

Quoting from Documents and State Papers 
—Ruleas to laying Documents on the Table 
(3) 59, 60—and note. 

Reading of Newspapers, Books, etc. (3) 64, 83. 

Reading Speeches and Extracts from News- 
papers, etc. (3) 59. 

Reform scheme of 1902 (3) 254. 

Reply, Right of (3) 57 and note. 

Scenes in the House Instances (3) 66 and 
note. 

Silencing a Member (3) 71, 72, 73, 83. 

Urgency Rules framed by Speaker 
Brand (3) 247, 248. 

Sovereign, Introducing name for purpose of 
influencing Debate (3) 60 and note. 

Speaker’s Office as administered by Speaker 
Onslow—Adhering strictly to Rules of the 
House, etc. (1) 55. 

Speaker’s Powers in connection with carry- 
ing out of Rules, etc. (2) 141, 143, (3) 
70-84. 

Functions and Legal Position of the 
Speaker, refer to title Speaker. 

Speaking First, Right as to (3) 53. 

Speaking Twice, refer to that title. 

Standing Orders, Text of (3) 232. 

Strengthening Disciplinarian Rules for pro- 
tection of Debates, Causes leading up 
to—Intervention of Irish Party in 
British Parliamentary Affairs, etc. (1) 
xix, xxiv, 182, 184, 197, (3) 68, 194. 

(refer also to title Obstruction—Reform 
of Rules. 

Summary of Rules and Orders (1) 47. 

Suspension of Members, see that title. 

Terminating Discussion—Method of forcibly 
eee etc, (8)) 545 55,195, 
255. 

Unparliamentary Language, see that title. 


Order of Business 


Accounts of the Order of Business drawn 
up—First comprehensive account (1) 43— 
note. 

Classification and Division of Business, 
refer to Programme. 

Commencement of the Business by reading 
a Bill—Asserting right to or what Business 
the House pleases (1) 41, (2) 61 and note, 
(3) 37, 38. 

Growth of Historic Order of Business—First 
meeting under Henry III to 1838 (1) 5. 

Important Business should Precede less 
important Business—Queen Elizabeth’s 
Advice to the Commons (1) 41, 

Influence of the Crown through the Speaker 
—Establishment of Principle that any 
Member can make Propositions (1) 42 and 
note. 

Instruction to the Speaker as to (1) 47, 


INDEX 


Order of Business (cont.). 

Law of Parliament, Order of Business a part 
of (1) xxxiv. 

oe of Information in Hatsell's work 

1 

Period of the Commencement of regularity 
in order of Business and Procedure asa 
whole (1) 5. 

Problem unknown to Procedure of the 
18th Century (1) 65. 

ery of the Order of Business, see that 
title. 

Use of Phrase as equivalent for German 
Geschaftsordnung (1) xxviii—note. 

“Order, Order,'’ Mode of Interruption (3) 65 

and note. : 

Calling upon the Speaker to rebuke a 
Member for breach of Order (3) 72. 

Orders as to internal affairs of the House— 
Jurisdiction of the House to give Orders— 
Essential difference between Resolutions on 
matters relating to the outside World and 
Orders (2) 222, 223 and notes, 225. 

Orders in Council 

Issue of Writs for calling of New Parlia- 
ment, Text of Order (3) 263. 

Parliamentary Papers (2) 43. 

Orders of the Day and Notices of Motions 

Amendments upon Reading Orders—Inter- 

ruption of Government Business, any 
Member could interpose, completely 
blocking Government Business (1) 79 
and note. 
Remedy proposed by Committee of In- 
vestigation of 1837 and adopted (1) 
79, 80 and note. 
Extension of Rule proposed (1) 92. 

Amount of Work the House was to do stated 
in etc. (1) 47. 

Bill ordered to be read second time becomes 
an Order of the Day (3) 88. 

Contents—Example (3) 271, 272. 

Disposal of Orders in which they stood on 
the paper (1) 86. 

Distinction between Notices of Motion and 
Orders of the Day (3) 13 and note. 

Fixed time for taking and interrupting dis- 
cussion—Order of Proceeding according to 
the day’s programme (3) 28, 29, 33, 41. 

Introduction of fresh subject of debate among 
the Orders of the Day not permissible (3) 33 
and note. : 

Meaning of Word “ Order '’—Continental 
and English Meaning (2) 5, (3) 5 and note. 

Motion “that the Orders of the day be now 
read’’—Superseding Motion before the 
House (2) 226—and note. 

Notice Paper, see that title. 

Notices transformed into Orders of the 
Day—Legislative functions of the House 
based upon Orders of the Day (3) 13—note, 


14, 
Precedence of Government Business 
Certain days set apart fot Orders of the 
day to take Precedence over Notices 
of Motion (1) 76, 86, (3) 16. 
Commanding Position of the Govern- 
ment—Power to arrange what Business 
it thinks fit, etc. (3) 17, 21. 
Earlier forms of Procedure (3) 38, 41. 
Order made at the Commencement of 
the Session (1) 78—note. ; 
Position of the Government in relation to 
Rules of the House—Position of Duty, 
not Privilege (3) 22—note, 40. 
Precedence over all other Orders of the 
Day and Notices of Motions (3) 16. 
Usage which conformed to the letter but 
not the spirit (1) 79. f d 
Precedence of Notices of Motions by Private 
Members—Balloting for Places, etc. (3) 20. 
Private Members’ Bills placed among 
Orders of the Day—Chances of Bills being 
considered, etc. (3) 35 and note. 
Proportion of work between Notices of 
Motion and Orders of the Day (3) 14. 
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Orders of the Day, etc. (cont.). 

Right of moving Orders of the day—any 
Members at liberty to move (3) 34—note. 

Speaker’s duty as to arranging the Orders of 
the Day in olden times (3) 38-40. 

Standing Order, Text of (3) 230. 

Substantive work assigned to a Sitting (3) 2. 

Unreached and undisposed of Orders—Re- 
vival of Dropped Orders, etc. (2) 71, 202, 
(3) 90, 96. 

Ordinances—Obscurity as to meaning of term in 
connection with Legislative Acts (1) 7—note. 
Organisation adopted by the House for its work, 

refer to title Programme. 
Origin of Parliament in its permanent form (1) 7 

and note, 24. 

Development and expansion of King’s Coun- 
cil—Meanings of term “ Parliament” etc. 
(1) viii. 

Estates Parliament, refer to that title. 

High Court of Parliament, Parliament 
originated as the highest Court of Law (1) 


24. 
O'Shaughnessy, Mr.— Obstruction by Irish 
Nationalists (1) 146. 
Ostrogorski (2) 103, 108, 109 and notes. 


P 


Packet and Telegraphic Contracts—Text of 
Standing Order (3) 240. 
Pairing Arrangements—efforts made to keep 
balance of Parties even (2) 110. 
Pakington, Sir J.—Chairman of Committee 
qprainted to investigate Procedure in 1854 
1) 89. 
Palace of Westminster 
Chamber of the House of Commons, vefer 
to that title. 
Chapter House, see that title. 
History of the Ancient Palace (1) 4—note. 
Meeting Place of the Commons—since 1681 
it had never met elsewhere than West- 
minster Palace (1) 4—nofe. 
Old Palace of Westminster (2) 21. 
Origin of—Dates back to Anglo-Saxon times 
(1) 4—note. 
Police duties within the Precincts (2) 29, 175, 
177 


Sessional Order, Text of (3) 244. 

Situation of (2) 21 and note. 

Palgrave, Sir R. 

Holder of the Office of Clerk of the House 
(1) 188, (2) 172. 

Preface to Sir T. Erskine May's ‘“‘ Parlia- 
mentary Practice,'’ References to (1) xi, 1. 

Palmerston, Viscount—Functions of the House 
of Commons (1) 114. 

Paper Duty, Repeal—Rejection of Bill by the 
Lords, Conflict between the two Houses, etc. 
(3) 116, 117. 

Papers, refer to title Parliamentary Papers. 

Parish Councils Bill, 1902 (3) 94—note. 

Parliament 

Meaning and use of term in the 13th Century 
(icvitiae 

Origin of, see that title. 

Relation of the Government to Parliament, 
see Ministry, Relations between the Minis- 
try and the House. 

“Parliamentary Debates'’—Editing and Publish- 

ing, etc. (2) 30, 31. 

(refer also to Debates and Proceedings.) 

Parliamentary Elections 

Bye-Elections 

Issue of Writ, Certificate of Result, etc. 
(2) 53—note, 55. 
Warrants authorising issue of Writs of 
Election—Speaker’s Function (2) 151. 
Cost of Elections in the past, etc. (2) 119. 
Disputed Elections 
Speaker's Functions in connection with 
(2) 153. 
(refer also to title Bribery and Corrup- 
tion.) 
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Parliamentary Elections (cont.). <5 

Expenses of General Elections—Depositing 
Sum with Returning Officer, etc. (2) 119 
and note. 

General Election—Issue of Writs, etc. (2) 53. 

Jurisdiction claimed by the Commons in 
respect of Contested Elections (1) 44—note. 

Procedure as to nominations and carrying 
out of Elections (2) 54. 

Sessional Orders, Text of (3) 244. 

Three-cornered fights—Chances of Conser- 
vative Candidates increased by (2) 125— 


note. ; 
Voting Qualifications (2) 53, 54. 
Parliamentary Government System, Growth of, 


etc, 

Alteration in the nature of the British 
Government—Real motive power of Pro- 
cedure Reforms (1) 207. 

Co-operation between Crown, Government 
and Commons—Problem of the Constitu- 
tion as Parliament entered upon a regular 
exercise of its functions (2) 89. 

Fourteenth Century—great Political suc- 
cesses on the part of the Commons—Com- 
parisons with 15th Century (1) 23. 

Relations between the Ministry and the 
House, vefer to title Ministry. 

Parliamentary Law 

Contents of—Order of Business as Part of 
Law of Parliament (1) xxxiv. 

Custom—Unwritten Law, refer to that title. 

Description of by Sir T. Smith (1) 26-33. 

External and Internal Law—Legal element 
embodied in Problem of Procedure (1) 
XXXV, XXXVI. 

Position occupied by in the whole system of 
Public Law (1) xxix, (3) 198, 199. 

Privilege, see that title. 

Parliamentary Life 
Activity of Parliamentary Life 

Henry VIII—Vigorous Parliamentary 

ms in the House of Commons under 
1)33. 

Speech—Driving Power of Parliamentary 
action (3) 42-5. 

(refer also to title Functions—Growth 
of the work of the House.) 

Constitution and Character of the House of 
Commons, vefer to that title. 

Parliamentary Manners—Democracy and Parlia- 
mentary Manners—Comparison with the Aris- 
tocratic Parliaments of the Past (3) 66. 

Parliamentary Papers—Printing and Publishing 


etc. 

Attitude of the House in 1680-1—Secretary 
Jenkins almost the only opponent (2) 48 
and note. 

Authority for Printing and Distributing 
Papers etc. (2) 45 and note, 48, 49, 151. 

Classes of Papers—Classes and their Divi- 
sions (2) 40, 42, 43, 44. 

Committees of the House 

Power to Call for Papers, etc. (2) 187, 
191, 192 and note, 194. 
Reports, etc. (2) 44. 

Departmental Reports, Royal Commissions, 
Orders in Council, etc. (2) 42, 43, 44. 

Distribution cf Papers—Method of Distri- 

bution etc. (2) 45 and note, 48. 
Free Distribution to Members, 
mencement of Practice (2) 49. 

Financial Statistics (2) 44. 

First Mention in Journals of Printing of 
Papers (2) 47. 

oo of Printing and Publishing of Papers 
2) 47. 

House of Lords Practice—same as the 
Commons (2) 49-note. 

Immensity of Material accumulated, Causes, 

etc. (2) 39. 
Statistics showing extent of Sessional 
Papers for 1901 (2) 46—note. 

Increase in following the Reform Act— 
Instance of the growth of Parliamentary 
activity (1) 81, 82—note. 
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Parliamentary Papers—Printing, etc. (comt.). 
Indexes to Volumes of Papers (2) 45. 
Information through the medium of Admin- 

istrative Officials—Unlimited Claim of 
the House of Commons which was 
a, fundamental Right of the highest 
Importance (2) 40. 

Refusal of Information—Exercise of 
obsolete prerogative of the Crown by 
Ministers (2) 41. 

Journals of the House, see that title. 

“Laid upon the Table’’—Documents not 
actually laid (2) 26. 

Notice Paper, see that title. 

Paging of Volumes of Sessional Papers, 
Method employed (2) 45. 

Papers treated asa unit and appear year by 
year under the title of ‘‘ Sessional Papers"’ 

4 


“Presented by Command of His Majesty to 
both Houses of Parliament’’—Publications 

_ coming under the head of (2) 42, 43. 

Printed by Order of the House of Commons 
ae coming under the head of 

2) 44. 

Printing Papers by private Firms and carried 
out by the Supervision of the Speaker and 
his Staff (2) 45. : 

Printing undertaken by the House of 
Commons in 1715 (2) 49. 

Privilege of Parliament 

Libel—Liability re publication of Papers 

Matter placed on legal footing by 
Statute (2) 46. : 

Select Committee of Inquiry and its 
Reports (2) 50. 

Statement of Law by Lord Denman 
which was not favourable to the 
Privilege of the House—Stockdale 
v. Hansard (2) 49. 

Procedure as to obtaining Information— 
Proceeding by Order, etc. (2) 40 and note. 

Quoting from Documents—Rule as to laying 
such Documents on the Table of the House 
(2) 44, (3) 59, 60 and note. 

Royal Prerogative, Reports treating of 
matters connected with—Special Form of 

Address to the Crown was required (2) 
40 and note, 42. 

Sale of Papers, Arrangements as to—Price, 
etc. (2) 49. 

Secrecy—Withholding Information from the 
House—Foreign Affairs, Naval and Military 
Policy, etc. (2) 42. 

Select Committee appointed to consider 
questions of Printing, Cost, etc. (2) 47. 

Standing Order, Text of (3) 243. 

Statistics, Arrangement of—one of the great 
achievements of the British Parliamentary 
System (2) 47. 

True Nature and living Functions of the 
English Parliament shown by the wealth 
and variety of Material accumulate 
(2) 44. 

Volumes placed in the Library of the House, 
and presented officially to certain Public 
Libraries (2) 45. 

Votes and Proceedings, vefer to that title. 

Parliamentary Reform, refer to Reform of the 
Franchise. 

Parliamentary Representation—Constitution and 
Character of the House, refer to that title. 

Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury—Office 
peu Chief Whips of the Government Party 

Parliamentum, Variation in meaning of word 
—Proof of continuous change and growth in 
the idea of Parliament (1) 7—note. 

Parnell, Mr. C. S. (3) 23—note. 

Boycotting in Ireland—Parnell as inventor 
(1) 151—note. 

Defying Authority of the Speaker—Suspen- 
sion of Mr. Parnell (1) 160, 161. 

Irish Question—Obstruction of the Business 
of the House by Irish Nationalists, refer to 
title Obstruction, 
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Parnell, Mr. C. S. (covzt.), 

New Rules—Prediction that they would not 
lessen obstructive Proceedings (1) 114— 
note. 

‘Parnell, Sir H. (3) 166. 
Parties and Party Government 

Absence of Party Spirit—Political Cohesion 
as National trait, etc. (1) 128, 129. 

Changes and Reforms of Procedure 

Rules, refer to that title, 

Important Political Subjects dealt with 
in a Spirit of Unity—Second Re- 
form Act instance, etc. (1) 126-9, 
132. 

Common sense qualities of the 
English ruling Class which formed 
the nucleus of Political Cohesion 
(1) 132. 

Minority, Protection of (1) 131, 132. 

Achievements of Party Government—Solu- 
tion of the Great Problem which Revolu- 
tions had failed to solve (1) 53. 

Accomplished fact at the beginning of the 
19th Century (1) 71. 

Adoption of Principle during reign of William 
III and Anne (2) 93. 

** Amateurs,’’ Government by—Tendency in 
the direction of (2) 122. 

Attendance of Members in Parliament, 
Effect of Party System on, refer to title 
Attendance. 

Balfour’s, Mr. A. J., on (1) 129—note. 

Classic Period of Party Struggle (3) 191. 

Committees, Composition of—proportionate 
Party Representation (2) 104. 

Complete and Permanent establishment of— 
Institution of Parliament, and an aid to the 
Ministry in Governing (1) 125. 

Connection between Procedure and Party 
System (1) 57, (2) 104. 

Constitutional Opposition carried on by 
Parliamentary Methods—Invention of the 
notion by England, etc. (1) 57, 58. 

Constitution of Parties at the commencement 
of Party Government (1) 54. 

Continental and English Parties, Difference 
between—Continental Criticism of the 
English System (2) 111. 

German Constitutional Teachers—Criti- 

cism of English Party System (2) 111. 

Criticism an important function of Oppo- 
sition (1) 123. 

Development of System ‘ 

Circumstances following Revolution of 
1688 and bringing about Constitu- 
tional changes on the accession of the 
Hanoverian Dynasty (1) 52-4. 

Retention of Characteristics of the old 
Great Parties—Disappearance of Party 
Cleavage, etc. (1) 126, 127, 128. ‘ 

Difference between Parties of 20th and 18th 
Centuries (1) xxi. 

Division of Parties in the House into right 

and left (1) xvi, (2) 24, 27. 

Seating arrangements in the House— 
not recognised by decision of the 
House (2) 104. 4 

Variations from Strict Division 
between right and left (2) 27. _ 

Equality of Members—Procedure technically 
took no notice of existing Parties beyond 
certain Privileges given to the Ministry 
(2) 104. i a 

Existence and Constitution of an Opposition 
Previous to the rise of Parties (1) 34 and 
note. 

Function of Parliament must never be risked 
in the struggle of Party—Principle upheld 
by Wellington, etc. (1) 68,69. ; 

Growth of in the English Political Life 
—its characteristics and deep-rooted 
National conception (1) 57, 58. 

House of Lords and House of Commons, 
Attitude of the two Houses to each other, 
Change brought about by development of 
Party Government system (2) 84. 
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Parties and Party Government (cont.). 

Indispensable component in the Machine of 
State—Necessity for Party Discipline, etc. 
(1) xv, xvi, 210, 

eee represented by different Parties 
1) 128. 

Leaders and Leadership, see that title, 

Limit to necessity for Struggle to a few 
Critical Points (3) 193. 

New Problems in Politics overlooked by 
Bentham (3) 190-3. 

Number of Parties 

Third Party—Irish Party (2) 103. 

Two Great Historial Parties (2) 103. 

Organisation of the Work of the House. 
into a settled Programme, as a result of 
Party Government System, refer to title 
Programme. 

Overthrow of James II by the Whig 
Aristocrats and events which followed— 
Achievements of Party Government (1) 
52. 

Priority of the Government —No Party 
Government could exist without it (3) 10. 
Recognition of Party—No express recog- 
nition in Standing or Session Orders (2) 

104, 

Relations between the Ministry and the 
House -- Changes necessitated by the 
development of Party Government (1) 71. 
vefer also to title Government Business. 

Rise and Development of (1) xv, xvi, 33, 

129. 

Opposition to the Crown and Govern- 
ment in the Commons—Commence- 
men of the Grouping of Members, etc. 
1) 36. 

Religious Struggles of the 15th Century— 
Division of the 8th February, 1641, 
marked the birth of two great parties 
(1) 38, 39. 

Share in the formation of Parties—Power 
of initiative by the Crown in the 
Commons during Tudor Period—For- 
mation of ‘‘ Courtiers’’ Party (1) 39— 


note. 

Septennial Act (1716)—Keystone to the 
structure of Party Government by the 
Oligarchy (1) 54. 

Smooth working of the Parliamentary 
Machine in the 18th Century—Social har- 
mony of various Sections, etc. as factor (1) 
66-8, (3) 191, 

Speakership in the House of Commons, refer 
to title Speaker. 

Strife of Parties under Bolingbroke and 
Harley, etc,—Oligarchical Character of 
Parliamentary rule from the time of 
William ITI (1) 63. 

Struggles which had been brought to a 
successful termination—-Adherence to the 
historic Order of Business as a Main factor 
(1) 59, 60. 

Test of Membership of a Party (1) xvi. 

Transformation of Parties following the 
Reform Act, (1) 82. 

Understanding between Parties as basis for 
joint Political Action—Common work in 
the interests of the State (2) 105, 111, (3) 
193. 

Whips and Whippers in, refer to title 
Attendance of Members. 

Passive Resistance, Policy of, which might have 
been taken up by the Tories during Political 
Crisis following the first Reform Bill (1) 69. 

“ Paternal Government” by the King in Council, 
Period of (1) 50. 

Pathos—Absence of in oratorical display in the 
House of Commons of to-day (3) 67. 

Patronage Secretary — Duties, Responsibilities 
previous to Reform Act of 1832 (2) 107. 

Paty v. The Queen—Legal Relations between the 
House of Lords and House of Commons (2) 80 
—note, 

Payment of Members—Irregular attendance and 
forfeiture of Wages (2) 112, 113. 
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Peel, Sir R. (2) 25, 127, 128, (3) 145. 

Changes and Reforms in Procedure (1) 75— 
note. 

Division of Sittings of the House—Opposi- 
tion to (1) 76. 

Split in the Tory Party brought about by Sir 
R. Peel's Free Trade Policy (1) 127. 

Peel, Speaker (2) 133--note. ‘ 

Peel-Wellington Cabinet (1834)—Dissolution upon 
the Advice of a Minister supported by a 
Minority (2) 67. 

Peers 

Summoning for Meeting of Parliament (2) 52. 
refer also to House of Lords. 

Penalties for Breach of Order, refer to title 
Order in Debate. 

Pensioners’ Parliament’”—Nickname given to 
first Parliament after the Restoration (2) 117. 
Periods in Reform of Procedure—Survey (1) xxx. 
Periods of British Parliamentary History— 

Division of into three Periods (1) viii-xi, 5. 

Permanent Officials—Attendance at the House 
to give Assistance to Ministers — Seating 
Accommodation (223 and note, (3) 218, 219. 

Permanent Shape of Procedure—Developments 

leading up to (1) 4. 

Historic Order of Business outlined by 
Hatsell which the 18th Century handed on 
(1) 61 and note. 

Main factors which brought about the 

Adoption of fixed forms, etc. (1) 40, 
43-6, 48, 49. 

Historic Procedure which came to 
maturity in time of conflict between 
the Commons, Crown, and Executive 
(1) 48, 49. 

Opposition—Working out of the Order 
of Business and acquiring its funda- 
mental character as the Procedure of 
an Opposition (1) 57. 

Resources of Development—no con- 
nection with those of an English action 
at Law, etc. (1) 25. 

Shape of historic order waiting the 
Reformed House of Commons resulting 
from Speaker Onslow's action and 
tradition of his methods (1) 56. 

Vitality and Power of Development— 
how accounted for (1) 24. 

Period at which the Proceedings acquired 
permanent shape and evolved the elements 
of its Order Business etc. (1) 24. 

Summary of Orders fixed for Regulation of 
Business (1) 47, 48. 

Personages whose Conduct could not be called 
in question in the House of Commons only by 
substantive Motion (2) 220, (3) 60, 61. 

Personal character of the House of Commons, 
refer to title Constitution and Character of the 
House. 

Personal Explanations—Exception to Rule as to 
necessity of a question being proposed to the 
House (3) 51. 

Personal Reflections—one Member attacking 
another—Rules and Order in Debate (3) 61. 

Peters, Dr. Karl (2) 126. 

Petitions 

Committee on Public Petitions—Functions, 
etc. (2) 186. 

Corporations of London and Dublin—Special 
Privilege of Presenting Petitions (2) 240. 
Changes and Reforms as to Procedure re- 
lating to Presentation of Petitions 

Unlimited Debates and Unlimited 

number of Petitions—formidable 
weapon in the hands of a single 
obstructive Member (1) 76 and 
note. ; 

Speaking on two stages only—Lord 
Althorp’s proposal (1) 76. 

Debates on, Abolition of (1) 55, 77. 

Diminished importance of Petitions—Causes, 
etc. (2) 239. 

Form of Petitions at the present day—Rules 
governing the Presentation of Petitions etc. 
(2) 239, 240, 241. 


Petitions (cont.). 


Hour of Meeting of the House for Private 
Business and Petitions (1) 75. 

Discontinuance of—Putting a limit on 
Discussion in place of (1) 77. 

Money Grants and Bills—Restrictions as to 
Procedure by Petitions (2) 121, 122, (3) 124 
and note. 

Number 

Enormous growth from 1800 to 1847 
(1) 76—note. 

Number of Petitions Presented to the 
House in 1904 and Number Printed 
(3) 30—note. 

Oldest of all Parliamentary forms and 
fertile seed of all Proceedings (2) 239. 

Order and Mode of Proceeding according to 
the Day’s Programme (3) 30. 

Procedure by—Activity of Parliament in 
the past carried on by means of Peti- 
tions—Nature of Petitions, etc. (1) 8. 

Bill, Procedure by in place of Petition, 
refer to title Bills. 

Change in character of Petitions as Par- 
liament became a tangible organ of the 
State (1) 13. 

Different Classes of Petitions—Indivi- 
duals’ Petitions to the Commonsand 
Petitionsaddressed to the Crown by 
the Commons, etc. (1) 8 and note. 

Legal Complaints, Petitions con- 
taining were not enrolled, etc. (1) 
13—note. 

Legislative Acts resulting from in 
both cases (1) 13. 

Outward form of Procedure in both 
cases was enrolinent, etc. (1) 13— 
note. 

Estates as a whole, Petitions laid before 
the Sovereign by (1) 8. 

Extent of Petitioning—Mass of indivi- 
dual Petitions from the time of 
Edward I1I1— Special Machinery 
created by the House of Lords for 
their Classification (1) 11. 

Inadequate form of Procedure to meet 
the needs of increased Political Power 
(1) 11, 16. 

Inferior Position of Parliament indicated 
by—comparison between Procedure by 
Bill and Petition (1) 4, 5. 

Mode of Procedure from 1343—Petitions 
originating in the Commons (1) 14. 

National Grievances—Earliest Petitions 
instances (1) 8. 

Petitions of the Commons as a body— 
Precedents (1) 8. 

Political Power of the House of Com- 
mons, growth of as shown by their 
right of Petition, etc. (1) 9. 

Private Bill Legislation resulting from 
(1) 9 and note. 

Private Petitions described as Bills— 
survival of idea in rule that Private 
Bills must be accompanied by Petition 
(1) 17—note. 

Range of Proceedings covered by Peti- 
tions (1) 11. 

Receivers and Triers of Petitions 

Chancellor as Agent of the King for 
the benefit of the Poor—Origin of 
the Jurisdiction of the Chancellor 
(1) 12, 13. 

Committee of Eighteen appointed to 
consider Petitions and to form 
them into statutes (1) 9—note. 

First stage in the Development of 
_ Committee Organisation (1) 203. 

King and his Council appointed 
aes to Meeting of Parliament 

Lords or Judges appointed as Triers 
to assist Lords in Parliament— 
when first appointed—Procedure, 
etc. (1) 12 and note. 

Procedure discontinued (1) 12—nofe. 
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Petitions (cont.). 
Procedure by, etc. (cont.). 
Right of Petition asserted by Barons and 
Commons, etc. (1) 8 and note. 
Sole form of Parliamentary Activity— 
Aaya in the Estates Parliament 
1) 5, 6. 

Uncertainty in Legislative Procedure 
based upon Petitions—Procedure 
by which Commons’ share in 
Legislation could be curtailed, etc. 
(1) 14 and note. 

Complaints that Statutes did not 
agree with Answers given by the 
Crown—Measures taken by the 
Commons to remedy defects, etc. 
(1) 14, 15 and note. 

Remedy—Passing of the Petition as 
a means of Procedure and intro- 
duction of the Bill (1) 16. 

Upper House—same Procedure as in 

the Commons (1) 13. 
Public Bills, Petitions against—Right not 
exercised since middle of 19th Century 
(1) 17 note. 
Sessional Order, Text of (3) 246. 
Standing Order, Text of (3) 240. 
Petyt—writer on Procedure (1) x. 
Phelips, Sir E.—Speakership (2) 158. 
Philosophy of Procedure, refer to title Theory. 
Pitt (2) 128, 144. 
Finance Reform (3) 164, 166. 
Places of Profit under the Crown 
Exclusion from the Commons of the holders 
of certain great Offices under the Crown 
(1) 50 and note, (2) 94 and note, 98. 
Political Offices which disqualify holders 
from Election (2) 99. 
Speaker, Office of, refer to that title. 
Playfair, Sir L. (1) 178. 
Plunkett—Irish Member (2) 166-~note. 
Point of Order 
Addressing questions to the Speaker (2) 146, 
241 


Speaking to while a Division is being taken 
(3) 58. 
Police Duties in the House of Commons (2) 29, 
E75 elk 7 Ze 
Sessional Order, Text of (3) 244. 
Police and Sanitary Committee 
Functions, etc. (2) 186. 
Sessional Order, Text of (3) 246. 
Political Parties, refer to title Parties. 
Political Responsibility among the Ruling Classes, 
Rise of—Results, etc. (1) 69. 
Political Sovereignty—Passing of into hands of 
the House of Commons (1) 208, 209. 
Popular Opinion—Characteristics of Queen 
Elizabeth of her Personal Government (1) 


36. 
Porritt, Mr. E. (1) iv, 1 and note. 
Postponed Business 
Fixed time for interruption of Business, 
Disposal of Business which was before 
the House at the time of interruption (2) 
70 and note, 71. 
(Refer also to titles Orders of the Day, 
Opposed Business, etc.) 
Preamble to Bills, refer to title Bills. 
Precedence of Government and Private Mem- 
bers’ Business, refer to titles Government 
Business and Private Members’ Business, also 
Orders of the Day. 


Precedents 
Keeping Record of, for future use—Journals 


compiled with increasing care and detail 
1) 44. 
Ce ae of the Forms and Rules of the 
Procedure, see that title. we 
Speaker, Functions of in determining ques- 
tions of Precedent, refer to title Speaker. 
(refer also to titles Custom, Antiquity of 
Forms and Rules, etc.) ; ; 
Prerogative of the Crown, refer to title Sovereign 
and Parliament, also titles Finance, Bills, 


Royal Assent, etc. 
Ill 
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Press, Increase in Power of following the 
Reform Act (1) 82. 

Previous Question, Moving — Superseding 
Motions before the House by means of (2) 227 
and note. 

Prime Minister, Office of 

Appointment made by the Sovereign, etc. (1) 
xiv. 

Constitutional Law—'‘‘ Prime Minister’ not 

incorporated in any positive Statement 
(1) xili, (2) 94. 
Use of term in Berlin Treaty (2) 95—note. 

Leadership of the House (3) 23. 

Position of—Comparison with President of 
United States (2) 101. 

Speaker Addington transferred to Office of 
Prime Minister (2) 165 and note. 

Prison Treatment of Political Prisoners—Amend- 
ment of the Law carried out by Parnell during 
Obstruction tactics (1) 141 

Privacy of the House of Commons’ Proceedings— 

Precautions against Unwelcome Intruders, 
etc. 

' Messages from the Crown conveyed by 
Black Rod—Locking and barring of Doors 
Custom (2).57. 

(Refer also to title Debates and Proceedings 
—Publicity and title Sovereign and Parlia- 
ment—Secrecy.) 

Private Bill Office—Officials (2) 174, 177. 

Private Bills and Private Bill Legislation 

Afternoon Sittings of the House set apart for 
Reading Bills first time (1) 42. 

Committees appointed to consider Reforms 
—number of Committees (1) 78. 

Costs—Office for Taxation (2) 176. 

Day’s Programme—mode of Order of Pro- 
ceedings (3) 27, 29. 

Division of Private and Public Bills in 
Classes—Difference between Public and 
Private Bill (2) 256, 257 and note. 

Explanation of in connection with the scope 

of work’ delegated to Select Commit- 
tees (2) 182. 
refer also to title Select Committees. 

Fees 

Clerk of the House of Commons’ Income 
derived from Fees (2) 178 and note. 

Speaker Onslow’s Income (2) 164. 

Origin of—Development of Procedure by 
Petition (1) ix, 9 and note. 

Petitions must accompany Private Bills, 
Origin of (1) 17—note. 

Precedence of more important Business— 
ane Elizabeth’s Advice to the Commons 

1) 41. 

Simplification and reduction in Cost of Pro- 
cedure between the two Houses—Sir E. 
May’s suggestion (1) 105. 

Statistics of Legislation, 1898-1903 (3) 282. 

(for general Changes and Reforms in Pro- 
cedure, refer to title Bills.) 

Private Business 

Classification and Division of Private and 
Public Business—Day’s Programme (3) 
28-33. 

Hour of Taking 

Abandonment of Double-Sitting System 
(3) 204. 

Noon till three for Private Business and 
Petitions (1) 75. 

Opposed Private Business, see that title. 

Standing Order, Text of (3) 229. 

Private Members—Rights of Private Members, 

etc. 

Definition—All Members not in the Govern- 
ment (1) 80. 

Financial Procedure—Position of Private 
Member as to proposing grants of Money, 
etc. (1) 97, (3) 121, 142 and note. 

Initiative in Legislation, etc., refer to that 
title, : 

Opportunities for creating general Discus- 
sion (3) 137. 

Position of in relation to the Government— 
Right to criticise, etc. (1) 123. 
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Private Members, etc. (comt.). Privy Council 


Limiting scope of Private Members’ Rights 
in favour of the Government—Necessary 
corollary to the Development of Parlia- 
mentary System of Government, etc. (refer 
to title Government Business, also title 
Initiative). 


Private Members’ Bills 


Balloting for days, etc. (1) 173, (2) 61, (3) 18, 
19, 20. 

Blocking System, Effect of (1) 204, 205, (3) 35. 

Communicating Bills to the House as Appen- 
dices to Notice Paper, Rejection of Pro- 
posal (1) 117—note. 

Copy of must be handed in at the Public 
Bill Office before Second Reading, Adop- 
tion of Suggestion (1) 116—note, 

enitaiye of Private Members, refer to that 
title. 

Number—Crowding of the Order Book at 
the beginning of the Session, Bills which 
had no chance of passing, etc.—Sir E. 
May’s suggestions before Committee of 
1878 (1) 116. 

Orders of the Day, Private Bills, Places 
among—Chances of Bills being considered, 
etc. (3) 35. 

Precedence (1) 117, 183, (3) 204, 207. 

Printing—Bills not Printed (1) 33. 

Special Rules for dealing with in earlier days 
—Separate sitting arranged for Private 

Bills (3) 40. 
Twelve O'clock Rule, Effect of (1) 109, note. 


Private Members’ Business 


Balloting for Bills and Notices of Motions 
(1) 173, (2) 61, (3) 18-20. 
Counts out of the House on Days set apart 
for Private Members (1) 80. 
Wednesday Sitting of the House—Substi- 
tuting Friday for Wednesday (1) 194, 
198, (3) 205, 207. 
(refer also to title Wednesday and 
Friday.) 


Privilege 


Arrest, Freedom from, refer to that title. 

Advances made by the Commons in defini- 
tion and in Extension of its Privilege 
during reign of Elizabeth (1) 44—note. 

Calling immediate attention to questions of 
—Referring without debate to Committee 
of Privilege (1) 195. 

Claiming from the Crown confirmation of 
Privilege on the Opening of New Parlia- 
ment (1) 40, 41, (2) 147, 160 and note. 

Committee of (2) 207, 208, 209 and note. 

Dummy Committee (2) 186. 

Functions of, etc. (1) 48. 

Referring Questions to without Debate 
or Division—Text of Mr. Balfour’s new 
Rule (3) 261. 

Sessional Order, Text of (3) 245. 

Conflicts between Parliament and Courts of 
CommonLaw—Boundary between ordinary 
Law and Privileges of Parliament (2) 154. 

Debates and Proceedings, Publication of, 
refer to title Debates and Proceedings. 

Enumeration of by the Speaker following 
his Election to the Chair (2) 57. 

Freedom of Speech, refer to that title. 

Independent Exercise of Privilege by both 
Houses—Right of each House to be the 
sole and authoritative Judge (2) 154. 

Judicial Authority of the House and Juris- 
diction of the House over its Members, 
refer to that title. 

Law as to as stated by Hatsell (3) 46 ote. 

Legal elements embodied in Problem of 
Procedure (1) xxxv, xxxvi. 

Parliamentary Papers, Printing and Pub- 
lishing, refer to that title. 

Relations between the House of Lords and 
House of Commons, refer to title House 
of Lords.. 

Sovereign and Parliament, refer to that title. 

Speaker’s Functions and Legal Position, 
refer to title Speaker. 


Member of the House of Commons—Designa- 
tion in the House (3) 61. 

Privileged Seats in the House of Commons, 
Antiquity of Custom (2) 27. 

Struggle for Power between the Sovereign 
and the House of Commons—Personal 
relation of the Sovereign to Parliament 
through the Privy Council (2) 89, 91, 92 
and note. 

Legislative Measures initiated by 
Ministers under influence of the Tudor 
and Stuart Sovereigns (1) 50, 51. 

Reforming the Privy Council Experi- 
ments—Innovation of the “Cabal,” 
etc. (2) 93. 

Proceedings and Reports of Debates, refer to 
title Debates and Proceedings. 

Proclamation dissolving and summoning Par- 
liament, Text of (3) 262. 

Profession Politicians—Exclusion from Parlia- 
ment of Members of Civil Service, etc. (2) 122 
and note. 

Programme—Organisation of the Work of the 

House 

Assignment of Business to particular Days, 
refer to titles Government Business and 
Orders of the Day. 

Balfour's, Mr., Reforms—Innovations con- 
cerning the daily and weekly Pro- 
gramme (1) 194. 

Attitude of the Opposition—‘‘ Railway 
Time-table’’ designation (1) 195. 

Text of Reforms (3) 255. 

Classification and Division of Business— 
Division of the Sittings, etc. (3) 1, 10, 
11, 12, 28, 41. 

Day’s Programme, refer to that sub- 
heading. 

Earlier forms of Procedure (3) 39, 41. 

Functions of the House and magnitude 
of its political tasks (3) 8, 9 

Public and Private Business, Division 
between (3) 12, 13, 29, 33. 

Special Days assigned to Motions and 
Bills—Balloting for Places, etc. (3) 
18, 19. 

Two Chief Classes—Orders of the Day 
and Notices of Motions (3) 13 and 


notes. 

Collegiate and Parliamentary body, dis- 
tinction between (3) 3. 

Commencement of the Session—Arrange- 
ment as to Order of Succession of subjects 
to be discussed—Earlier forms of Pro- 
cedure (3) 37. 

Day’s Programme—Order of Proceedings at 

individual Sittings (3) 27-37. 

Arrangement of the Order of taking 

Business (3) 29. 
Earlier forms of Procedure (3) 37-41. 

Business made known to the House at 
beginning of the Sitting (1) 47. 

Division of the day into three parts (3) 
28. 

Formal and Routine Business—Per- 
manent Time Table for (3) 27, 28, 29, 
30. 

Motions, etc. at Commencement of 
Public Business (3) 32. 

Orders of the Day and Notices of Motions 
—Time Table and mode of Procedure 
(3) 28, 29, 33, 34. 

Private Business (3) 29. 

Public Business which was not in the 
Nature of Government measures in 
eae a with the Orders of the Day 
S)iSI8 

Public or Government Business (3)28, 33. 

Questions and Answers—Time of taking 
and terminating (3) 30 and notes, 31. 

Substantive Business, disposal of (3) 2, 
27, a8) 33. 

Distribution of Time between Private Mem- 
bers and the Government, refer to title 
Government Business. 
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Programme—Organisation, etc. (con#.). 

Earlier forms of Procedure—Development of 
system of Organisation of the Business of 
the House (3) 37-41. 

Fixing in favour of the Government—Prin- 
ciple traced to its final stage (1) 114, 115. 

General discussion—Opportunities of Private 
members creating (3) 137. 

Majority, deciding Order of Precedence, 
etc. (3) 5. 

Ministers, Position of as to arranging the 
Programme—Position of Duty, not Privi- 
lege (3) 22—note, 40. 

Party Government System, development of, 
Effect of, etc. (2) 211, (3) 40. 

Publications—Appliances for keeping the 
House informed of the Programme— 
Notice Paper—Votes and Proceeding, 
etc. (3) 11, 12. 

Smooth working of the Business of the 
House in early days in spite of no Pro- 
gramme (1) 66, (3) 191. 

Speaker Arrangements of the Course of 
Business by in olden times—Hooker’s 
description, etc. (3) 38, 39, 40. 

Special Committees for regulating Business, 
Appointment of during 17th Century (3) 40 
—note. 

Stability and Adherence to settled Pro- 
gramme, Importance. of—Avoiding 
Surprise element (1) 79, 84, 90, 98,99, 
118, 123, (3) 1, 10, 11-15, 37. 

Rules aiming at (1) 195, (2) 248, 249, 250, 
(3) 11-17, 37-41. 

(For particular Motions, refer to titles 
Adjournment of the House and De- 
bates, Urgency Motions, etc.) 

Progress, Rule of—New Rule known as (1) 84. 

Extension of to Committee of Supply and 
Waysand Means (1) 99, 100, 109, 110, 149, 174. 

Prorogation, refer to title Dissolution and Pro- 
rogation. 

Protection v. Free Trade 

Parties in the House—Effect of Free Trade 
Movement of the Forties and Fifties 
(1) 127. 

Protectionist Imperialism—Mr. J. Chamber- 

lain’s Movement (3) 195. 

Disorganisation and simultaneous re- 
grouping of Party System on lines of 
new battle cry (2) 124. 

Fate may one day be decided on the 
Budget (3) 145. 

Home Rule Cleavage among the Liberal 
Party (1) 128, 129 and note. 

Protests by Members of the House of Lords 
—Written Statements of dissent, etc. (2) 233. 

Protracted Proceedings 

Character and conduct of the Reformed 
House of Commons—Result of the Change 
on Despatch of Business (1) 81. 

Obstruction, see that title. - 

Slow and Slovenly manner of conducting 
Business—Sir G. Sinclair’s protest in 1840 
(1) 81—note. 

(refer also to Sittings of the House.) ; 
Provisional Order Bills—Order of Procedure in 
carrying out the Day’s Programme (3) 29. ; 
Provisoes—Additions placed at the end of a Bill 
—form of Carrying Amendments into effect 

(1) 42, (2) 259, 260. 

Proxy, Voting by in House of Lords—those 
elected Knight or Burgess not allowed to give 
his voice to another, etc. (1) 31. ; 

Prussian Chamber—Ministers not subjected to 
Authority of the Chair (3) 65—no¢?e. 

Psychological elements in Parliamentary Govern- 
ment (3) 189 and note. 

Public Accounts J / 

Committee to investigate appointed in 1341 
(2) 203. 

Select Committee ; 

Appointment of—Guardianship over 
Finance of the Country (2) 186, (3) 170. 

Sessional Order, Text of (3) 246. 

Standing Order, Text of (3) 240. 
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Public Bill Office Officials (2) 174, 177. 

Public Bills 

Delegation of Work of Committees of the 
Whole House to Select Committees, etc., 
refer to title Committees of the Whole 
House, 

Descent from Petitions as shown by the fact 
that Petitions are allowed to be presented 
against—Right not exercised and may be 
considered obsolete (1) 17—note. 

Morning Sittings twice a week of Com- 
mittees of the Whole House to take Public 
Bills—Sir E. May’s suggestion (3) 209. 

Precedence over Private Bills—Earlier forms 
of Procedure (3) 38. 

Private and Public Bills 

Division of into Classes according to 

their Character—Formal Difference 
between Public and Private Bills 
and different Procedure in accor- 
dance with, etc. (2) 256, 275. 

Classification not same as Classifica- 
tion of Acts in Statute Books (2) 
257, 258. 

Technical distinction—Speaker decides 
whether Bill should be brought in 
as Public or Private Bill (2) 257 and 
note. 

Public Bills other than Government Bills, 
Precedence of, Rules as to (3) 20. 

Sittings of the House on two days a week in 
the mornings as a Committee on Public 
Bills suggested (1) 91. 

Standing Orders, Text of (3) 235. 

Statistics as to Legislation (1898-1903) (3) 
282. 

bibape Summary of position of Legislation 

3) 267. 

(refer also to titles Government Business, 
Orders of the Day, etc.) 

Public Business, Arrangements, etc. 

Classification and Division of—Day’s Pro- 
gramme (3) 28-33. 

Hour of Commencement—Five o'clock, 
Speaker to leave the Chair without put- 
ting the Question (1) 75, 76. 

Programme, refer to that title, also title 
Government Business, Orders of the Day, 
etc. 

Public Business which was not in the nature 
of Government Measures in relation to the 
Orders of the Day (3) 35. 

Re-enactment of Rules of 1869 (1) 183. 

Standing Order, Text of (3) 228. 

Public Income and Expenditure, refer to title 
Finance. 

Public Law—Position of Parliamentary Law in 
system (1) xxiv, (3) 198, 199- 

Publication of Debates and Proceedings, refer 
to title Debates and Proceedings. 

Pulteney, Mr. (2) 27. 

Pulteney and Walpole—famous bet story (1) 
Xvi. 

Punishment for Breach of Order, refer to title 
Order in Debate. 

Puritanism Predominance in Parliament under 
Tudors and Stuarts—Middle Class Representa- 
tives in the House of Commons (2) 117. 

Putting the Question and Mode of making 

Decision known, etc. (2) 221-228, 230, 231. 

Amendments—Rules as to putting the Ques- 
tion (2) 230, 231. 

Bills, refer to that title. 

Dispensing with Putting the Question orally 
—Resolution of 1886 made in Standing 
Order (1) 184. ; 

Motions, Disposing of, refer to title Motions 

Urgency Rules framed by Speaker Brand 
(3) 247, 249. 
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Quakers and Moravians, Removal of Disabilities 
—history of Parliamentary Oath (2) 63. 
Qualifications of Members to sit — Religious 
Qualifications—history of Parliamentary Oath 
(2) 62, 63. ; 
Queen’s Speech on the Opening of Parliament, 
refer to title Speech from the Throne. 
Question 

Exception to Rule as to necessity of a ques- 
tion being proposed to the House (3) 51. 

Putting the Question, refer to that title. 

Questions 

Addressing Questions to Speaker and Pri- 
vate Members (2) 241. 

Day’s Programme—manner in which Ques- 
tions were dealt with, etc. (3) 30 and 
notes, 31. 

Debating Answers 

Discontinuance of Practice (1) 117, (2) 
224 and note, 250—note, (3) 31. 

House of Lords—informal Debate on 
Answers (1) 117—note. 

Declining to Answer without stating reasons 
(2) 243, (3) 32. 

Development of the Practice—Table show- 
ing (2) 244—-note. 

Example illustrating a question and answer 
(3) 272, 273. 

First formal Question Addressed to Ministers 
(1721) (1) 117 and note. 

Form of Putting and Answering Questions— 
notice required, etc. (2) 242, 243. 

Importance of Questions addressed to 
Ministers—Opportunity of making An- 
nouncements by the Government, etc. (2) 
241, 242. 

Irregular Debate—Result of Adoption of 
form of Asking Questions (1) 100—note. 

Irregular Questions—Limit to Supple- 
meee Questions, etc. (2) 243 and note, 
3) 31. 

Modern Practice—Object of Putting Ques- 
tions, etc. (1) 199, 242, (2) 241. 

Number asked in 1901 as against 1800 (1) 198 
—note. 

One Member asking in the name of another 
and one Minister answering on behalf of 
another (3) 31. 

Oral or Printed Answers—Notice of Ques- 
tions required, etc. (3) 31. 

Standing Order, Text of (3) 229. 

Time of taking and ending Questions 

Dividing Question Time into two periods 

— Printing Answers to certain 

Questions, etc.—Mr. Balfour’s Re- 

forms (1) 117, 176—note, 197, 199, 
201, (2) 242. 

Text of Rules (3) 255, 258. 

Three-fifteen and terminating at Four 
o’clock (3) 204. 

Quorum, Making a House, and Counts out (1) 47. 

Adjournment of the House at 4 o0’clock on 
failing to make a Quorum (2) 68. 

Ascertaining if there is a Quorum—Mode of 
Proceeding (2) 68. 

Business under Consideration when it is dis- 
covered that there are not 40 Members 
present—Consideration to stand over— 
Aes not as yet put into operation 
27d. 

Committees of the Whole House—Quorum of 
forty extended to (2) 76. 

Committees (2) 183, 184, 185, 186, 189, 200, 

206, 213, (3) 210, 212, 259. 
Interrupting Proceedings in order to 
make a Quorum (2) 68 and note. 
Same Rule as to Quorum applied to (2) 68. 

Counting the House, Mode of Proceeding— 
Restrictions as to hour of counting, etc. (1) 
196, (2)68 and note, 74, 75—note, (3) 206, 
259. 

Crown, Message from makes a House (2) 68, 
69. 
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Quorum (cont.). 

Difficulties of getting a Quorum before the 
ee (5 o’clock) fixed for Public Business 
Di76.-% 

First Instance of a Count out (2) 76. 

House of Lords—Quorum of Three (2) 68— 
note. 

Moticn before the House, Disposing of by 
Count out (2) 226. 

Number constituting a Quorum—including 

Speaker and Chairman (1) 68. 

Origin of Forty as Quorum and Motive 
of—Entry in Journals of the Long 
Parliament (2) 75. 

Twenty-five Members to constitute— 
Morning Sittings for consideration of 
Public Bills suggestion (1) 91. 

Number of Counts out 

Fifteen days out of eighty five—Infor- 
mation before Committee of 1837 (1) 79. 

Private Members’ days, Number of 
Counts out on—Reasons (1) 80. 

Rare occurrence, etc. (2) 74, 75—notes. 

Standing Order, Text of (3) 233. 
Whips and Whippers in, refer to title Atten- 
dance of Members. 
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Radical Wing of the Whig Party—Development 
of Parties (1) 127. 

Radicalism 

Attacks on Parliamentary Oligarchy—Impor- 
tant effect of traditional forms of Order as 
embodied by Speaker Onslow (1) 56. 

Bentham as Pioneer (3) 191. 

Factor in Reform—Retention of in spite of 
Radical Changes in traditional rights and 
forms (1) 74. 

Raikes, Mr. H. C. (1) 185. 

Evidence before Committee in connection 
with Reform and Procedure Rules, etc. (1) 
145, 146, 147, 148. 

Raleigh, Sir W. (2) 260. 

Rasch, Major C. (3) 56—note. 

Raymond, Lord (2) 80—note. 

Reading Bills, refer to title Bills. 

Reading Speeches and Extracts from News- 
papers, Rules as to (3) 59, 64, 83. 

Re-considering Decision arrived at by the House 
in the same Session, Rules as to (1) 48, (3) 36, 
37 and note, 104. 

Records of Proceedings—Rolls of Parliament. 
Journals, etc., see those titles, also title 
Debates and Proceedings. 

Redesdale, Lord—Obstruction by Irish Nation- 
alists—Plan for the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act (1) 152, 153. 

Redlich, Dr.—Author of ‘‘ Parliamentary Pro- 

cedure”’ (1) ili, iv and note, xxiii, 202. 

Introduction Chapter (1) xxiii. 

Redmond, Mr. J. (1) 199, 200, 201, (2) 147—note. 

Seat below the Gangway (2) 25. 

Redmond, Mr. W. (3) 205. 

Redress of Grievances, refer to Grievances, also 
title Petitions and Committees of Supply and 
Ways and Means. 

Reform Acts—Reformed House of Commons 

Attitude of Parties in the House—Com- 
parison with passing of Act of 1832. (1) 126, 
127. 

Beginnings of the Order of Business which 
was in force at the time of (1) 4, 5, 56. 

Change in Constitution and Character of the 
House, refer to title Constitution and 
Character. 

Development of Parties—Effect of the 
extension of the suffrage, etc. (1) 127. 

Effect of on the Powers of the Government 
and the House of Commons (1) 211. 

Epoch in the history of Procedure—Attempts. 
at Reforms in first Parliament, Unpre- 
Sere zeal of new Members, etc. (1) 
Soe 
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Reform Acts, etc. (cont.). 

History of (2) 53—note. 

House of Lords and House of Commons, 
attitude of the two Houses to each other, 
change brought about by the Reform Act 
(2) 84, 85. 

Reform Bill, 1831—Re-introduction of Bill in the 
same Session instance (3) 37, 105—note. 

Reformation—New Parliamentary Spirit Evoked 
—Birth of Party Government (1) 38, 39. 

Relevancy Principle 

Amendments (1) 79—note, (2) 230. 

Power of the Chairman to rule Amend- 
ments out of Order (3) 93. 

Debate, Order in (3) 56. 

Irrelevance and Repetition, refer to that title. 

Religion 

Bills relating to—Introduction in Committees 
of the Whole House, refer to title Com- 
“mittees of the Whole House. 

Divisions of the People as to Religious 
Opinions—Formation of Sects and uniting 
in Groups, various Religious Convictions— 
Creation of first Political and Parliamentary 
Parties (1) 33. 

Religious Disabilities—History of Parliamentary 
Oath (2) 62, 63. 

Religious struggles of the 15th Century—Party 
Government arising out of, (1) 38, 39. 

Reply, Right of—Order in Debate (3) 57 and note. 

Reporters’ Gallery—Space allotted to Reports 
and Distribution of Places, (2) 22, 31 and note. 

Reports of Debates and Proceedings, refer to 
title Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 

Representation of the People in Parliament 
—Constitution and Character of the House of 
Commons, see that title. 

Requests, Court of—Meeting place of the 
Commons during rebuilding of the Palace 
after the fire (1834) (1) 3, 4 and note. 

Rescission of Decision of the House—means by 
which a matter could be re-considered in the 
same Session (3) 36, 56. 

Restoration Period. 

Changes which had taken place after the 
Restoration in Constitutional Law (1) 52. 

caer Changes and Reforms dating from 

3) 161. 

Re-establishment of actual and legal state of 
affairs (1) 51. 

Restriction on Government’s Power over Rules 
—Feeling on both sides of the House that 
some restriction should exist (1) 206. 

Returns 

Motions for—Notice required, etc. (3) 30. 

Unopposed Returns—Moving motion by one 
Member on behalf of another (2) 217. 

Parliamentary Papers, refer to that title. 

Revolution (1688) Period of 

Finance, History of commencing with the 
Revolution (3) 160. 

New System inaugurated—Re-shaping of 
English Constitutional Law (1) 53. 

Period in the growth of the historic Order of 
Business (1) xi, 5. 

Period (1688-1832) in which the least change 
in the Rules of Procedure took place (1) 54. 

Rhetoric, Absence of, in oratorical display in the 
House of Commons (3) 67. 

Richard JII—Extravagances of the Court 
—Haxey’s Petition, Proceedings against Haxey 
(i) 21. 

Riders attached to Bills, Explanation of (2) 259. 

**Right Honourable Member’’ Designation (3) 
61. 

Rights and Privileges of the Commons, refer to 
title Privilege, and for Particular Privileges see 
their titles. : 

Rolls of Parliament—Record of Proceedings (1) 


ix. 
Custom of Parliament learnt from (2) 4. 
Petitions—Form of Procedure, Petitions, etc. 

preserved upon a Roll (1) 13 and note, 14 
and note. 

Roman Catholics—Removal of Disabilities 

—history of Parliamentary Oath (2) 62, 63. 
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Rosebery's, Lord, Cabinet, Defeat—Refusal of 
the House to pass item in the Army Estimates 
(3) 137—note. 

Royal Assent to Bills, refer to Bills. 

Royal Commission— Opening Parliament by, 
refer to that title. 

Royal Commissions as a mode of conducting 

Inquiries in place of Committees. 
Popularity of — Advantages over Parlia- 

mentary Committees, etc. (2) 193. 
Proceedings presented to Parliament (2) 43. 

Roynane, Mr.—Member of Irish Nationalist Par- 
liamentary Party—Obstruction advocated by 
(1) 137, 138. 

Rushworth—Holder of Office of the Clerk Assis- 
tant (2).172, 178—note. 

Russell, Lord J. (3) 87. 


Ss) 


St. Stephen’s Chapel—Last House of Commons 
which met in (1834) was following in its main 
lines the Procedure used 1547 (1) 1. 

ee Measuring Time in taking a Division 

2) 121. 

Abolition of (3) 218. 

Saturday Sittings of the House 

Discontinuance of Saturday as a regular 
Working Day (2) 69 and note. 

Nuniber of Sittings in recent years (2) 69— 
note. 

Origin of treating Saturday as a holiday (2) 
69—note. 

Scenes in the House and Outbreaks of Disorder 

Instances (3) 66—and note. 

Obstruction by Irish Nationalist Party, 
Scenes arising out of, refer to title Ob- 
struction. 

Scobell—Writer on Procedure (1) x. 

Seating Accommodation for Members in the 
House of Commons, refer to title Chamber of 
the House of Commons. 

Second Chamber—Separation of Parliament into 

two Houses 

CORRE ESE of a permanent separation 
1) 10. 

Two Assemblies always distinct (1) 10 note. 

Sa Rae ee? System—Bentham’s Theory 
3) 184. 

(refer also to House of Lords.) 

Secrecy 

Debates and Proceedings, Publication of, 
refer to title Debates and Proceedings. 

Keeping Proceedings secret from the Sove- 
reign, refer to title Sovereign and Par- 
liament. 

Locking and Barring Doors of the House 
against Black Rod Ceremony (2) 57. 

Parliamentary Papers withholding from the 
House (2) 41, 42. 

Secret Service Money—Purchase of Constituen- 
cies—Duties of the Patronage Secretary pre- 
vious to the Reform Act of 1832 (2) 107. 

Secretaries of State—Number capable of Sitting 
in the House of Commons (2) 99. 

Sclater-Booth, Mr. (1) 171. 

Selborne, Lord (1) 152. 

Select Committees 

Attendance of Witnesses—Power of sending 
for Documents, etc. (2) 187, 191, 192—and 
note, 193, 194, 207. 

Bills 

Consolidation Bills—Referring to Select 
Committees instead of Committees 
of the Whole House (1) 101, 196. 
Text of Mr. Balfour’s Reform (3) 261. 
Functions of Select Committees previous 
to 19th Century—Procedure, etc. (2) 
203-8 and notes. 
Public Bills referred to—Nature of Bills 
etc. (2) 191 and note. 
Separate Motion required for referring 
Bills to (3) 90—note. 
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Select Committees (cont.). 
Bills (cont.). 

Substituting for Committees of the Whole 
House for Public Bills proposed (1) 
91—and. note, 95, 101, 104, 117. 

Withdrawal of all Legislative Work from 
Select Committees at the Restoration 
Period (2) 210, 211. 

Chairman, Appointment of (2) 189. 

Changes and Reforms in method of Appoint- 
ment and diminution in size (2) 213. 

Choice and Mode of Selecting Members (2) 


188, 214. 
Composition and Number Constituting Com- 
mittees 
Diminution in Strength—Policy of, etc. 
(2) 214, 215. 


May’s, Sir E., Suggestion (1) 94. 
Motions to increase Numbers, etc. (2) 
188, 189, 207. 

Description of in Elizabeth’s time (2) 205. 

Functions of Present Day Select Committees 
—lInvestigation nature of Functions—Col- 
lecting Material for the Promotion of 
Legislation, etc. (2) 182, 187, 190, 191 and 
note, 193, 194 and note, 211. 

Motion for Appointment of Select Committee, 
Rules governing (2) 188 and note. 

Number of Committees appointed from 1878 
to 1903 and Number of Members con- 
stituting Committees (2) 189—and note. 

Party Considerations and Political Interests, 
Absence of (2) 188, 189. 

Nominating at Commencement of Public 
Business—Text of Standing Order (3) 230. 

Printing of Evidence, etc. (2) 194, 195. 

Proceedings Before Committee—Amend- 
ments, putting Questions, etc. (2) 189, 190, 
194. 

Publication of names of Members, 
Change brought about in 1836 (2) 213. 

Quorum—Suspension of Sitting if Quorum 
is not present, etc. (2) 189. 

Relation of the Committee to the House— 
Authority of the House to Dissolve Com- 
mittee, etc. (2) 196. 

Resolutions of the House of 1852 (1) 86 and 
note. 

Report—framing Report and laying it upon 
the Table of the House, etc. (2) 195, 196. 

Royal Commissions as mode of conducting 
Inquiries in place of Select Committees 
(2) 193. 

Sittings of Committee, Control over—Sitting 
concurrently with the House, etc.(2) 190,196. 

Speaking 

All we came to have voices (2) 209 and 
note. 

Restricting to those who were of the 
Committee (2) 207 and note. 

Standing Orders, Text of (3) 238. 

Strangers, Rules as to Strangers being pre- 
sent (2) 195. 

Two Classes of Committees—different Modes 
of Composition, Procedure and Powers (2) 
188. 

Select Committees of Inquiry into Rules, refer to 
title Inquiry. 

Separation of Powers—Division of Political 
Authority among several organs as existed in 
British Colonies and United States (1) xii, 209, 
(2) 224. 

Septennial Act (1) xi. 

Dissolution of Parliament by seven years 
limit (2) 65. 

Keystone of Structure of Parliamentary 
Party Government by the Oligarchy (1) 54. 

Serjeant-at-Arms (2) 172. 

Appointment, Duties, Remuneration, etc. (2) 
175, 178. 

ree provided for in the House of Commons 
2) 23. 

Department of—Cost, etc. (2) 177. 

Functions (2) 29, 31, 68 and note, (3) 73-74. 

Mention of Office in Parliamentary docu- 
ments (1) 10—note. 
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Serjeant-at-Arms (cont.). 
Office dating back to earliest period of Par- 
liamentary history (2) 177. 
Session 
Autumn Session, see that title. 
Cutting it short—Queen Elizabeth’s intima- 
tion to the Commons (1) 37, 41. 
Date and Period of year for commencement 
of the Session 
Arrangement which kept Members in 
London till August (1) 108. 
Changes—Assembling in October or 
November in earlier days, etc. (2) 77. 
Duration of—Postponement, etc. (2) 52, 77. 
Opening of Parliament, refer to that title. 
Termination of—Ceremonial in the Lords 
with the Commons at the Bar, etc. (1) 32. 
Sessional Committees, Appointment of, Duration 
of Office, etc. (2) 184. 
Sessional Orders 
Dispensing with—Functions of Standing 
Orders Committee (2) 184. 
Explanation of Regulations governing Ses- 
sional Orders (2) 6, 7. 
Number in force and matters dealt with by 
Sessional Orders (2) 6—note. 
Text (3) 244. 
Sessional Papers, refer to title Parliamentary 


apers. 
Settlement, Act of (1) xi, 54, (2) 94, 98. 
Seymour, Sir E. : 
Impeachment (3) 169—note. 
Speakership (2) 162 and note, 163 and note, 
164—note. 
Shaw, Mr. G. Bernard (2) 121—note. 
Sheridan (3) 67. 
Sheriffs—Summoning of Parliament—Elections 
for new Parliaments, etc. (2) 53. 
Shorthand Writer to the House of Commons— 
Duties, etc. (2) 176, 177. 
Significance of the forms and Customs of the 
House—Political Significance (1) 62. 
(vefer also to title Observance of the Forms 
and Rules.) 
Silencing a Member by the Chair—Disciplinary 
Rules and Penalties for breach of Order 
(3) 71, 72, 73, 83, 248, 249. 
Irrelevancy, refer to that title. 
Sittings of Committees, refer to Committees. 
Sittings and Adjournments of the House 
Adjournments of the Sittings 
Control of the House and independent 
of the Speaker (1) 47). 
Power of the Speaker to adjourn or sus- 
pend the Sitting in case of Disorder 
(3) 54, 55, 75, 255. 
Afternoon Sittings of the House 
Parliament did not usually sit in the After- 
noons during sixteenth Century (1) 30. 
Special Afternoon Sittings to be held for 
the rest of the Session on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday to take first 
readings of Private Bills (1) 42. 
(vefer also to subheading Hours of 
beginning and ending sittings). 
All-night Sittings—Instances in the fifteenth 

and sixteenth Centuries (2) 76, 77. 

Control over by the Government—Power of 

prolonging Sittings of the House, ete. (2) 73. 
Days of the week upon which Parliament 

Sits (2) 69. 

Every day except Saturday— Lord 
Althorp’s Reforms (1) 75. 

Sunday Sitting—No Statutory Provision 
against (2) 69. 

_ Yorparticular Days, refer to their names.) 
Dinner Hour, refer to that title. 
Double-Sitting System 

Balfour’s, Mr., Time Table (1) 194, 198, 

201, (2) 69 and note, (3) 255. 

Abandonment of—Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s Reforms (2) 69—note, 
(3) 204, 205. 

Text of Scheme (3) 255. 

Working of—Changes proposed by 
Committee of 1906 (3) 202-7. 
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Sittings and Adjournments of the House (cont.), 
Double-Sitting System (cont.). 

Change in Division and Arrangement of 
the Sitting—Mr. W. H. Smith’s new 
Rules (1) 182, 184. 

Classification and Division of Business, 
refer to title Programme. 

Meeting of the House at noon—Adjourn- 
ment at 3 and sitting again at 5 (1) 75, 76. 

Duration of 

Limiting to prevent the House Sitting 

into the morning hours 

May’s, Sir E., Suggestion (1) 106, 107. 

Twelve o'clock Rule, see that title. 

Power of Prolonging or Shortening the 

Sitting—Control over the time of 
the House by the Government 
(2) 73. 

Traditions of the House, Rule in 
Opposition to—Speaker’s Power to 
adjourn or suspend the Sitting 
(2) 75. 

Protracted Sittings of the House and 
severe trial of endurance during Ses- 
sion 1881—Number of Sittings, Number 
of Speeches, etc. (1) 167, 168—note. 

Hour of beginning and ending of Sittings 

11 o’clock Rule, Institution of (3) 205-7. 

12 o’clock to 3 for Petitions and Private 

Business—Meeting again at 5 for 
Public Business (1) 75, 76. 

Discontinuance of 12 to 3 Special 
Sitting (1) 77. 

12 o’clock to 4—One or two Sittings held 
each week (1) 105—note. 

2 o’clock 

Before 2 and Suspension of Business 
from 4 to 6, etc. (1) 86. 

Evening Sitting to. commence at 9 
and terminate at 1 o’clock (2) 69. 

Time fixed in place of Meeting at 12 
and main Sitting to commence at 
6 and adjourn from 7 to 9 (1) 105— 
note. 

2.45 Meeting at and adjourning at 11 
except for unopposed and exempted 
Business (3) 205, 206. 

Artificial Light—Dislike of Debates 
carried on with, in the earlier days (2) 
76, 77. 

Double Sittings, 
heading. 

Early Morning Sittings—7 or 8 o’clock 

till midday (1) 47, (3) 39 and note. 

Variations — gradual decline from 
early hours in the morning to later 
hours, etc. (2) 76, 77 and notes. 

Evening Sittings—Date at which Even- 
ing Sittings became the rule (2) 77. 

Short Sitting, refer to titles Friday and 
Wednesday. 

Special Afternoon Sittings for taking 
First Readings of Private Bills (1) 42. 

Twelve o'clock Rule, see that title. 

Unbroken Sitting, refer to subheading 
Double-Sitting. 

Variations in time of Sittings—gradual 
pushing on to later hour, etc. (2) 76, 77. 

Wednesday and Friday Sittings, refer to 
those titles. 

Interruption of Proceedings at hour fixed for 
end of the Sitting (3) 54. 

Effect of on the disposal of Business 
which was before the House at the 
time of interruption (2) 70 and note, 71. 

Motions for Adjournment of the House and 
Debate, refer to title Adjournment. 

Number of Sittings—Comparisons between 
1800 and 1901 (1) 198—note. f 

Session—Duration of, etc., refer to title 
Session. 

Standing Order 

Rule regulating usual Sittings of the 
House—Standing Order No. 1 as 
adopted in 1888 (3) 252. 

Text of (3) 227. 


refer to that sub- 
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Smith, Sir T. (1) x, 26-33. 

ae W. H.—Procedure Reforms (1) 176, 

Social Structure of the House of Commons, refer 
totitle Constitution and Character of the House. 

Socialists in the House (1) xxiv. 

Society—London Society, Political Importance 
of, not understood by German Constitutional 
writers, etc. (2) 126. 

Soldiers as Members of the House, Designation 
of (3) 62. 

South Africa Confederation Bill—Parnell’s Ob- 
structive tactics (1) 143, 144, 

South Sea Company Acts (3) 105—note. 

Sovereign and Parliament 

Addresses to the Crown—Communications 
between the Crown and Parliament, refer 
to title Addresses. 

Adjournment of the House, see that title, 
also title Dissolution. 

Collecting, Consolidating and making more 
stringent Rules of the House as a security 
against the influence of the Crown (1) 43, 45. 

Committees, Institution of—Ramparts behind 
which the House entrenched itself (1) 48, 
(2) 208. 

Conduct of the Sovereign—Calling in ques- 
tion, Substantive Motion after Notice 
required (2) 220, (3) 60 and note. 

Confirmation of the Privileges of the House 
—Opening of Parliament Ceremonial (1) 40, 
41, (2) 147, 160 and note. 

Decline in Power of the Sovereign (1) xv. 

Limits placed by Law upon the 
Sovereign (1) 38 and note. 

Transfer from-the Crown to the Ministry 
Elements of Authority and Political 
Power (1) 208. 

Elizabeth, Queen, Intervention by, refer to 
Elizabeth. 

Exception to Rule of non-intervention—Bills 
affecting Royal Prerogative, etc. (2) 97. 

Finance, Control, etc., refer to title Finance 
—Sovereign. 

Financial necessities of the Crown—Safe- 
guard of the People’s right of Representa- 
tion (1) 35. 

Freedom of Speech, refer to that title. 

George II1I—Efforts at Personal Government 
(1) xx, 71, (2) 95. 

Introducing name during Debate in the 
Commons for purpose of influencing 
Debate (3) 60 and note. 

Legislation—House of Commons the _ ulti- 
mate Legislative Sovereign—Com- 
parison with Continental Constitu- 
tions, etc. (2) 225 and note. 

Royal Assent to Bills, refer to title Bills. 

Nature of Parliamentary Sovereignty—Prof. 
Dicey’s treatise, etc. (1) 28, 29 and note. 

ae yer Remonstrances tc the Sovereign 
2) 92. 

Report of Day’s Proceedings in Parliament 
furnished by Leaders of both Houses to 
the Sovereign (2) 97. 

Royal Prerogative—Element of in Procedure 
of to-day (2) 7. 

Speaker, Choice and Election, refer to title 
Speaker. 

Speech from the Throne on the Opening of 
Parliament, refer to that title. 

Struggle between—upholding Privilege of 
Parliament as against Sovereign’s 
intervention, etc. 

Personal Attendance of the Sovereign in 
the House of Commons for the pur- 
pose of intervention—Charles I inci- 
dent (2) 90 and note. 

Places of Profit under the Crown, Per- 
sons holding excluded from Seats in 
. the Commons(1) 50 and note, (2) 94 
and note, 95, 100. 

Procedure as'a weapon against Royal 

Intrigue (1) 59. 
Altered Circumstances, etc. (1) 125 
and note. 
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Sovereign and Parliament (cont.). 

Struggle between, etc. (cont.). 

Result of 20 years’ struggle—Improved 

equipment in Parliamentary organisa- 
tion (1) 46, 48, 49. 

Secrecy of Proceedings in Parliament— 
Legal Principle that the Crown 
should have no current know- 
ledge (2) 36, 41, 89, 90, 91, 92. 

Giving information to the Sovereign 
by the Speaker as to Bills before 
Parliament forbidden (1) 48, (2) 159 
and note 

Principle which had become obsolete 
—nce steps taken to keep the Crown 
in ignorance of Proceedings since 
1783 (2) 96, 97. 

Violation of old Principle—Daily 
Reports of Proceedings furnished 
to the Crown by Ministers (2) 98, 99. 

Summoning of Parliament—Limit to the 

Royal Prerogative (2) 51. 
Tudor and Stuart Period Conflict (1) ix, 
33; 

(refer also to names of Sovereigns.) 

Working Organisation between the Crown, 
Government and Commons—Problem of 
the Constitution as Parliament entered 
upon a regular exercise of its functions 
(2) 89. 

Speaker, Office of 

Act of Parliament regulating certain Privi- 
leges of Office (2) 7 and note. 

Choice and Election of Speaker 

Approval of the Sovereign—Speaker at 
the Bar of the House of Lords, 
etc. (2) 57. 

Refusal by the King to confirm 
Election of Sir E. Seymour (2) 
162—and note, 163—note. 

Ceremonial (1) 40, (2) 55, 56, 57. 

Commons, Election of Speaker by and 

confirmed by the Crown (2) 156. 

Excuses and Declarations of unworthi- 

ness—date of abandonment, etc. (2) 
157 and note. 

Influence of the Crown in the choice of 
Speaker (2) 156, 158 and note, 165. 

Decline in Court Influence and 
Right of the House to free choice 
of Speaker asserted (2) 163. 

Request of the Crown to the Commons 

to choose Speaker—first Request (2) 
157. 

Counsel to the Speaker (2) 176. 

Date of Commencement of Office—First 
Speaker, etc. (1) 10 and note, (2) 156. 

Department of the Speaker—Cost, etc. (2) 177. 

Deputies, refer to title Speaker, Office of 
Depaties. 

Dinner Interval— Abandonment of Mr. 
Balfour's Rule—Chair to be taken by 
Deputy Chairman (3) 205, 206. 

Emoluments of Office 

Annual Payment from the Crown (2) 158 

and note. 

Fees on Private Bills—Speaker Onslow's 

Income (2) 164. 
Salary—Pension, and quaint perquisites 
(2) 134 and note. 

Ex-Speakers 

Re-election to Office,see that subheading. 

Return to the House as ordinary Member 

—Case of ex-Speaker Addington (2) 
165. 
First Speaker to recognise the order of 
Business as a part of the Constitutional 
Law and Politics (1) 55 and note. 
Forfeiture of Membership and Expulsion of 
Speaker for accepting bribe (2) 163—note. 
Functions and Powers 
Additional Functions other than those 
directly connected with the Chair (2) 
150, 151. 

Address to the Crown, Presentation of 
(2) 247. 


Speaker, Office of (cont.). 
Functions and Powers (cont.). 


Adjournment of the House or Suspen- 
sion of Sitting in case of Disorder (3) 
54,55, 7351400. 

Arrangement of the Business of the 

House (1) 47, (3) 38, 39. 
Order of taking Bills (1) 41, 42 and 


note, 

Antiquity of (1) 26. > 

Authority of the House, Retention of— 
limitations to Speaker’s position (2) 
143, 144, 145. 

Bentham’s Theory (3) 186. 

Bills, Explanation of, by the Speaker— 
Power of declaring Bills out of Order, 
etc. (1) 31, (2) 159, 167. 

Calling upon Members to speak— 
“Catching the Speaker’s eye” etc. (2) 
142, (3) 52 and note. 

Challenging Speaker’s Rulings—Rules 
governing—Decisions subject tono 
Appeal, etc.(2)145,146, 147 and note. 

Vote of Censure upon the Speaker, 
rare occurrence, etc. (2) 146. 
Recent Instance (2) 146—no?te. 

Change in the Office—beginning of the 
Process of Change (2) 156. 

Closure, refer to that title. 

Counting the House—Speaker acting as 
executive officer only (2) 74. 

Custom and tradition, Authority based 
on (2) 132. 

Debates, Speaker taking part in 

Committees, Speeches made in (2) 
164, 165, 166, 167. 

Discontinuance of Practice during 
Nineteenth Century (2) 134. 

Instances of Speakers addressing 
the House (2) 135—note. 

No voice in the House (1) 30, 48. 

Recognised Principle that Speaker 
was not entitled to speak (2) 167 
and note. 

Dictatorship, Exercise of Powers by 
the Speaker (1) 155-9, 164, 165. 

Disregarding the Authority of the Chair 
—Naming and Suspending a Member, 
refer to title Suspension. 

Division of Functions—two chief Divi- 
sions (2) 140. 

Judicial Features in the Office of Speaker 
and their connection with the develop- 
ment of system of Parliamentary 
Party Government (2) 148, 149. 

Legal Authorities vested in Speaker in 
1600 (2) 156. 

Moderator—Speaker so-called in old 
Parliamentary Language (3) 71. 

Motions or Amendments—Authority of 
the Speaker to determine whether they 
were in order or not—Function which 
carried with it important Political 
Influence (2) 142, 143 and note. 

Printing and Distributing Parliamentary 
Papers—Supervision (2) 45 and note, 
47, 49. 

Privilege—Determining Questions of 

Privileges, etc. (2) 147, 148, 151. 
Extent and Essential Features of 

Privilege of which the Speaker is 

the Supreme Guardian (2) 152, 153. 

Procedure Rules, Development of and 
their connection between the 
Speaker's Functions 1) 206, (2) 140. 

(refer also to titles Order in Debate, 
Obstruction, etc.) 

Questions addressed to on Points of 
Order (2) 241. 

Quorum, Ascertaining (2) 68. 

Rules and Orders, Maintenance of— 
exercise of Disciplinary Powers, etc. 
(2) 141, 143, (3) 70-84. 

Sovereign—Right of the Speaker to 
appear before in the name of the 
House (2) 137, 138, 150. 
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Speaker, Office of (comt.). 

Functions and Powers (cont.). 

Vote of Censure, refer to subheading 
Challenging Speaker's Rulings. 

High Conception of the Office of Speaker 
shown by Speakers Lenthall and Onslow 
(2) 161, 162 and notes, 164. 

List of Speakers down to 1670—mostly 
Lawyers (2) 156—note. 

Model of Conduct of Speakership completed 
by Mr. Shaw Lefevre (2) 166. 

Party Politics and Impartiality of Speakers 

(2) 132 (3) 198. 

Attitude of the House—Conduct cen- 
sured, etc. (2) 165, 166. 

Bentham’s Theory (3) 186, 187. 

Committees, Party Speeches made by 
Speakers in (2) 164, 165, 166, 167. 

Exclusion from Conflict of Parties, Rules 
governing Election of Speaker in 
Modern Times (2) 132, 133, 136. 

Constituency practically unrepre- 
sented (2) 136. 

Description of the Situation by Sir 
Erskine May (2) 136. 

Opposition to Candidature—breach 
of Tradition, Case of Speaker 
Gully (2) 133 note. 

Objection to re-election of Norton as 
Speaker—Sharp Party contest (2) 165— 
and note. 

Political Character of Office during 14th 
and 15th Centuries, etc.—Impartial 
Conduct of Speakers (2) 157. 

PoliticalOfices—Speakers transferred to, 
Case of Speaker Addington and Office 
of Prime Minister (2) 165 and note. 

Reform Bill—Conduct of Mr. Speaker 
Abercromby (2) 133. 

Revival of Party leanings during reign 
of George III (2) 164, 165 and note. 

Personal qualities of Men who have suc- 
ceeded to the Speaker’s Chair—Testimony 
of capability of average man of the Ruling 
Class in England (2) 151, 152. 

Places of Profit under the Crown, Instances 
of Speakers holding as well as Speakership 
(2) 158, 164 and note. 

Precedents as guide for Speaker’s Rulings 

Disputes on points of Order—Sources 
and means of investigations into Pre- 
cedents (2) 5. 

New Circumstances bringing within 
existing Law—Difficulties and Re- 
sponsibilities arising out of (2) 
144, 145. 

Decision of the House—Appealing 
from Speaker’s Ruling (2) 145 and 
note, 146 and note. 

Privy Councillor—Objections to the Election 
of Sir E. Seymour to the Chair (2) 162—ote. 

Re-election to Office 

Change of Parties following General 
Election—No effect on re-election (2) 
132, 133 and note. 

Protest against being passed over— 
Debate in person (2) 165—vote. 

Representatives of Political Parties during 
Nineteenth Century—only three emanating 
from Tory Party (2) 133. é 

Requirements for Office of Speakership— 
Nature of the Office, etc. (2) 158 and note, 
164—note, 168. 

Seated on raised seat from the floor of the 
House so as to see and be seen (1) 29. 

Single Officer entrusted with the Conduct 
of Business of the House and sole Re- 
presentative of the Outer World (2) 131, 
150, 169. Rs: 

Social Sphere outside of the House—Position 
as First Commoner, etc. (2) 137, 140, 150. 

Sovereign and Speaker f 

Charles I’s demand for Adjournment of 
the House—Speaker refusing to put 
Resolution of Protest from the Chair 
incident (2) 161. 
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Speaker, Office of (comt.), 

Sovereign and Speaker (cont.). 

Earliest Conception of Office of Speaker 
as that of a link between the Crown 
and Commons (2) 157, 166. 

Giving the King information as to Bills 
forbidden (1) 48, (2) 159 and note. 

Influence by the Crown as to choice 
of Speaker, refer to subheading Choice 
and Election. 

Speeches made to the Sovereign (1) 20 
—note. 

Speeches addressed to the Speaker and not 
to the House, Origin of Custom (2) 142 and 
note, (3) 58 and note. 

Status in the House—Stately Ceremonial 
attributes of Royalty, etc. (2) 137, 138 and 
note, (3) 63. 

ei the Chair at Meetings of the House 
2) 141. 

Task in the hands of the Speaker—Con- 
flicting requirements for the protection of 
the Majority and of the Minority (2) 150. 

Types of Speaker and Periods to which they 
belonged (2) 156. 

(for particular Speakers, see their names.) 

Speaker, Office of—Deputies 

Absence of Speaker—rare occurrence in 
earlier days (2) 171. 

Act of Parliament, Office 
regulating Appointment (2) 7. 

ea derived only from the President 
2) Los 

Chairman of Committees as Deputy (2) 169, 
171, (3) 204, 206. 

Difficulties of the Situation previous to 
Appointment of Deputy-——Adjourning the 
House during absence of Speaker, etc. (2) 
170. 

Remuneration of Deputies (2) 170, 171. 

Repeated Exchanges of Chairmanship 
between Speaker and his Deputies during 
the same Sitting (2) 170. 

Second Deputy to meet the case of both 
Speaker and Chairman being absent (1) 
197, 200 and note, (2) 169, 171. 

Select Committee appointed to consider in 
1853—Report, etc. (2) 170, 171. 

Substituting Deputies for Speaker and 
Chairman—Powers of Deputies, etc. (2) 
169,170. - 

Standing Order, Text of (3) 241. 

Taking the Chair without formal communi- 
cation—providing for temporary Chairmen 
of Committees (3) 256. 

Text of Mr. Balfour’s Reform (3) 261. 

““Speaker’s Chop'’—Interval for 
reverting to proposed (3) 205. 

Speaker’s Secretary—Orders for Admission of 
Strangers, Distribution of (2) 29. 

Speaking twice on the main Question 

Committees, Free discussion in (1) 30, (2) 
189, 200, (3) 92, 138. 

Rule prohibiting (1) 165, 166, (3) 56, 82, 248. 

Exceptions to Rule (3) 56. 

Obstructive Motions for Adjournment — 
Opportunity to Members to Speak twice 
upon the main Question (1) 87 and note. 

Speaking twice on the same subject on the same 
Day—16th Century Rule (1) 30. 
Speech 

Driving power of Parliamentary activity and 
legally recognised element in formation of 
State Will (3) 42-5. 

Freedom of Speech, see that title. 

Speech from the Throne on the Opening of 
Parliament 

Address in Answer 

Debate — wide range of subjects dis- 
cussed, Protracted discussion—A mend- 
ments moved, etc. (2) 59, 60, 61. 

First place in the deliberations of the 
House (1) 41. 

Important and most frequent occasion 
for the Presentation of Address—Form 
of Address, etc. (2) 247. 


of Deputy 


Dinner 
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Speech from the Throne, etc. (cont.). 

Address in Answer (cont.). 

Mover and Seconder of Address—Tra- 
ditional custom as to wearing of Levée 
dress or Uniform (2) 60 and note. 

Report on the Address—Debate abolished 
(1888) (2) 61. 

Standing Order, Text of (3) 238. 

Time taken up with Debate—Sixteen 
Sittings (1) 177. 

Announcing the Causes of Summons (1) 10 
and note, (2) 58, 59. 

Estimates mentioned in—Financial activity 
of the House of Commons set in motion 
by (3) 133. 

First Business was to consider matters con- 
tained in according to Stubbs (1) 20. 

Not necessarily first Business—Reading a 
Bill as assertion of right to do what Busi- 
ness the House pleased (1) 41, (2) 61 and 
note, (3) 37, 38. 

Opening of Parliament Ceremonial (1) 40. 
Parliament opened by Commission—Speech 
written in third person, etc. (2) 59—note. 
Reply of both Houses—Method of Proce- 

dure (1) 21. 
Speeches in the Commons 

Growth of the fondness for Speaking (1) 38. 

Length of Speeches 

Past and Present compared (1) 68— 
note, 

Period of introduction of Long Speeches 
—Sheridan’s five hours’ Speech (1) 68 
—note. 

Time Limit proposal (1) 77, 204. 

Attempts to introduce (3) 56 and 
note. 

Oratory, see that title. 

(refer also to title Debates.) 

Standing Committees 

Appointment at the Commencement of the 
Session, Choice of Members to serve, etc. 
(2) 182, 183 and note. 

Attendance of Witnesses— Powers as to send- 
ing for Papers, etc. (2) 209. 

Chairmen’s Panel 

Appointment of Chairman of Standing 
Committee (2) 183. 

Number raised from six to eight (3) 
216. 

Report on working of Standing Com- 
mittees (3) 211. 

Closure of Debate (3) 210, 212, 216. 

Committal of Bills—Text of Mr. Balfour’s 
new Rule (3) 260. 

Committees of the Whole House, Standing 
Committee made into (2) 209 and note. 

See Member and Appointing another 
(3) 212. 

Delegation of Business from Committees of 

the Whole House 

Dividing the House into six Committees 
for Legislative purposes—Sir E. May’s 
Suggestion (3) 209. 

Suggestions carried out and put into 

form (1) 174 and note. 

Plan on paper only—Revival of Com- 
mittees on Bills relating to Law 
and Trade in 1883 (1) 174 and note, 
185. 

Distribution of Bills by Speaker (3) 212, 216. 

Functions (3) 211, 214, 216. 

Law and Trade, etc. Bills relating to referred 

to Standing Committees (2) 182. 

Committees set up by Mr. Gladstone in 
1882 (1) 174 and note, 185, (3) 210. 

Distinctive names abolished (3) 216. 

Text of Mr. Balfour’s Reform (3) 259. 

Number constituting Committee (2) 209. 

Notice of Motion for reference of Bill to be 
given before Second Reading, etc. (1) 195. 

Number of Committees—not less than four 
and to be distinguished as Committees A., 
B., etc. (3) 212, 216. 

Object of instituting Standing Committees 
and the Result (2) 184. 
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Standing Committees (cont.). re) 

Political origin of System and Systematising 
of Committees (2) 206 and note, 208 and 
note, 210. : 

Portion of Bill—Submitting one portion to 
Standing Committee and the other to 
Committee of the Whole House (3) 212. 

Precedence of Government Bills (3) 212, 
216. 

Procedure—Same as in Committees of the 
Whole House, etc. (3) 212, 213, 216. 

Quorum (2) 183, (3) 210, 212, 259. 

Report Stage 

Speaking more than once on same 
question (3) 217. 
Taking up without Question put (1) 193, 
(3) 197—note. 
Revival and Extension of System 1906-7 (3) 
210, 211, 212, 214. 
New Standing Order—Changes embodied 
in (3) 215, 216. 

Scottish Standing Committee (1) 185, (3) 213 
and note, 216. 

Sittings of—hour of Meeting and Adjourning 
(2) 183, (3) 212, 216. 

Special Committees appointed in place of by 
the Long Parliament, etc. (2) 210, 211. 

Specially constituted Committee to deal 
with Public Bills with permanent Func- 
tions, etc. proposed (3) 209, 210. 

Standing Order (3) 215, 216, 236, 237. 

Text of (3) 237. 

Sib Commmatigcs: Power to appoint (2) 209— 
note. 

Welsh Committee (1) 185, (3) 215, 216. 

Working of Committees—Class of Bills 
referred to for which their Procedure was 
not intended or adapted—Report from 
Chairmen’s Panel (3) 211. 

Standing Orders 

Recognition of as separate Class of Rules— 

ee reserved of Repealing Orders, etc. 
CAN Sele 

rae Committee—Text of Sessional Order 
3) 245. 

Suspension of Orders—Process of which the 
House can free itself from self-imposed 
fetters—Mode of Proceeding, etc. (2) 8. 

Text of (3) 227-243. 

(for particular Standing Orders, refer to 
their titles, such as Sittings of the House, 
Closure, Divisions, etc.) 

Standing Orders Committee — Constitution, 
Functions, etc. (2) 184. 

Statistics—Papers presented to Parliament, refer 
to title Parliamentary Papers. 2 
Statutes—Obscurity as to meaning of terms 

“Statutes,” “ Ordinances,” and “‘ Acts of 
Parliament’’ (1) 7—note. 
(refer also to title Acts of Parliament.) 
Stockdale v. Hansard (2) 46 notes. 

Statement of Law by Lord Denman which 
was not favourable to Privilege of Parlia- 
ment (2) 49. 

Strangers—Admission to the House 

Accommodation 

Number of Visitors who could be accom- 
modated in Strangers’ Gallery (2) 29. 
ae Seats for Distinguished Strangers 

2) 22. 

Distinguished Strangers, Introduction by 
Member not necessary (2) 29. 

Exclusion of—Power of the House to request 

Strangers to withdraw 

Divisions, Speaker directs all Strangers 
to withdraw (2) 234. 

Existence of right—Principle inopera- 
tive (2) 28, 29—note. 

Instances of *‘ espying stranger’’ in recent 
times—Division taken on the question, 
etc. (3) 219. 

Motion and Division—Abolition of oppor- 
tunity of discussion (1) 107, 109, 110, (2) 
28, 29—note. 

Resolution of 1875 converted into Stand- 
ing Order (1) 184, 


INDEX 


Strangers—Admission to the House (cont?). 

Exclusion of, etc. (comt.). 

Standing Order adopted for Sessional 
Order (2) 35 and note. 

Struggles in earlier days to uphold— 
Pains and Penalties inflicted for breach 
of Rule (2) 34, 35. 

Vexatious use of Power (2) 35. 

Ladies, Attendance of to listen to Debates— 
Exclusion of between 1778 and 1834 unless 
they cared to view Proceedings through a 
Ventilator (2) 35. 

Members of House of Lords, Admission of 
—Withdrawal of Privilege arising out of 
Misunderstanding between the two Houses 
(1721) (2) 35. 

Regulations controlling Admission—Distri- 

bution of Orders to Members, etc. (2).29. 

Text of Standing Orders relating to (2) 
29—note. 

Standing Order, Text of (3) 242. 

Strickland, Mr. (2) 90, 92—note. 

Strode—Freedom of Speech Case—Special 
Statute arising out of (3) 47. 

Stubbs, Bishop (1) iv. 

Suez Canal Shares, Purchase of—Exceptional 
Grant explained (3) 132. 

Summoning of Parliament 

Ceremonial, Antiquity of (1) 26. 

Necessity for frequent Summoning—Special 
Taxation due to incessant Wars of 
early English Kings (1) 9. 

Number of New Parliaments summoned by 
Queen Victoria (2) 52—note. 

Proclamation—Text of (3) 262. 

Procedure constitutionally established (1) 
10 and note. 

Royal Prerogative, Limits to (2) 51. 

Statute of William and Mary—Compul- 
sion upon the Crown to summon 
Parliament (2) 52—note. 

When or how Parliament should be called— 
Absence of Constitutional enactment (2) 51. 

Writs of Summons, Issue of 

Different kinds of Writs for different 
Classes of Persons (2) 52, 53. 

Order in Council—Text of Order (3) 263. 

Wording of Writs (2) 53—note. 

Sunday Sittings of the House—No Statutory 
Provision against (2) 69. 

Supplementary Grants, Explanation of (3) 131. 

Supply 

Estimates, refer to that title, 
Finance. 

Grievance preceding Grant of Supply, refer 
to titles Grievances and Committees of 
Supply and Ways and Means—Amend- 
ments to Motion that the Speaker leave 
the Chair. 

Refusing—Plan ascribed to Coalition against 
Pitt—Unheard of innovation, etc. (1) 67— 
note. 

Supremacy, Oath of—History of Parliamentary 
Oath (2) 62. 2 
Surprise, Protecting the House against, refer 
to title Programme—Stability. , 
Suspension of Members—Disciplinary Rules 
and Penalties for Breaches of Order (3) 
71, 84. 

Amendment of Rule as to Number of Sus- 
pensions and their duration (1) 173. 

Dealing collectively with Obstructive Mem- 
bers, prohibiting suggested (1) 173. 3 

Disorderly conduct—Mr. W. H. Smith’s 
Reforms (1) 182, 184. ; 

Duration of Suspension—First and Second 
Offence, etc. (3) 74. : 

French and Italian Chambers, Regulations 
in (1) 148 and note. ; 

Instances of Suspensions in recent years— 
Case of Mr. J. O’Donnell, etc. (3) 73— 
note. 5 

Jurisdiction of the House over its Members, 
exercising by means of Suspension (3) 75. 

Obstruction—New Standing Order (1) 143, 
147, 148, 150 and note. \ 


also title 
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Suspension of Members, etc. (cont.). 

Punishment by Suspension seldom applied 
in earlier Parliaments—Revival of Rule in 
1877 (3) 75, 81. 

Putting Rule into force—Serjeant-at-Arms’ 
Duty in the event of Removal of Member 
by force, etc. (3) 73, 74. 

Refusing to leave seats when Division was 
taking place—Suspension of Irish Mem- 
bers (2) 235—note. 

Serving on Committees, Suspension did not 
interfere with (1) 182, (3) 74, 254. 

Standing Order, Text of (3) 232. 

Statistics of Suspension for past 20 years (1) 
201. 

Strengthening Penalties, proposed—increase 
in periods of Suspension—Letter of 
Apology to the Speaker, etc. (1) 197. 

Attitude of the House (1) 198, 200. 

Postponement—Honuse never returned to 
the subject, Blank in Standing Order, 
etc. (1) 200. 

Text of proposed Rule (3) 254. 

Suggestions before Select Committee of 
1878 (1) 148. 

Suspension e# masse—Irish Members (1) 
160-161, 192 and note. 

Sutton, Manners—Speaker (2) 133—note, 135— 
note, 166. 

Re-election to Office—Exceptional Case (2) 

133% 


T 


Table of the House, Description of (2) 26. 

“ Tacking ’’ Clauses to a Money Bill—Case of 
Repeal of Paper Duty—explanation of meaning 
of *‘ Tacking,”’ etc. (3) 117—and note. 

Tariff Reform, refer to title Protection v. Free 
Trade. 

Taxation—Control by the House of Commons, 

etc. 

Annual Grant of Taxes—Debate on Budget, 
refer to title Budget. 

Consolidation of subdivided Indirect Taxa- 
tion by means of Tariff imposing Single 
Duty on each article—Receipts to be used 
as permanent feeders of the Consolidated 
Fund (3) 164 and note. 

Origin of Summoning the Estates Parlia- 
ment, etc. (1) 6, 7. 

Permanent and Temporary Sources of Taxa- 

tion 

Annual Renewal of Taxes with a view of 
maintaining Parliamentary Control, 
etc. (3) 126. 
Power of the House to convert Perma- 
nent Taxes into Annual Taxes (3) 129. 
Prescribed Period for Duties and Taxes 
remaining in force—‘ until Parliament 
otherwise determined ”’ (3) 126. 

Special Tax in case of temporary Emer- 
gency—Imposition of Tax for limited 
period and renewed from year to year 
—Crimean War and South African 
War Instances (3) 127. 

Procedure in Committee of Ways and 
Means, refer to subheading Committees 
of Supply and Ways and Means. 

Right of Initiation and Exclusive Right of 
the House of Commons (3) 115 and note, 
116. 

Tea Duty—Annual Tax (3) 126, 127. 

Technical Law of Procedure — Autonomous 
Ordinances (3) 199. 

Temple, Sir R. (3) 65—note. 

Ten Minutes’ Rule 

Introduction of Bills (3) 86. 

Motions made under (3) 32. 

Termination of Parliament and Session 

Ceremonial in the Lords with the Commons 
at the Bar of the House—Royal Assent to 
Bills, etc. (1) 32. 

(refer also to titles Session, Sittings of the 
House, Dissolution and Prorogation.) 
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Thanks of the House—Seats specially reserved 
for persons receiving thanks (2) 27. 

Theory of Parliamentary Procedure—Bentham's 
Theory as embodied in “‘ Essay on Politi- 
cal Treaties,”’ etc. 

Analysis of showing Fundamental lines of 
Theory of Parliamentary Procedure as 
Agree ae to the Continent of Europe 
3) 183 

Attendance of Members—System of Rewards 
and Punishments—intended to secure 
Attendance, etc. (3) 183, 186. 

Change in relations between the Govern- 
ment and the House (3) 191. 

Conceptions of Order of Business and Pro- 
cedure in Continental States—Influence of 
Bentham’s views (3) 179, 180. 

Development of Procedure in the Parlia- 
ments of France and England, Relations 
between—Adoption of the Closure by the 
House of Commons (3) 181. 

Difference between English and Foreign 
ae of treating Constitutional Science 
3) 179. 

English Model, Adoption of, in different 
Countries and influence of English Par- 
liamentary Procedure on the growth of 
Constitutional doctrine, etc. (3) 175-186. 

First and only English Thinker who had 
worked out Theory of Parliamentary Ac- 
tion and Procedure (3) 177. 

Freedom of Speech (3) 187. 

French Edition of Essay which was distri- 
buted over Europe (3) 183—mnote. 

Fundamental lines of the Theory of Pro- 
cedure as communicated through Bentham 
to the Continent of Europe (3) 183. 

Impartiality of the President (3) 186. 

Mohl’s, Robert von, Treatise on (3) 179, 
183. 

Motions, Tables of, Proposal (3) 183, 186. 

Plan upon which the Essay was based— 
Method of Exposition, etc. (3) 184. 

Publicity of Parliamentary Proceedings— 
Advantages of (3) 184, 185 and note. 

States General in France Pamphlet—Ben- 
tham's Essay incorporated into (3) 180. 

Two-Chamber System (3) 184. 

Variations and Re-arrangements in Organi- 
sation due to admixture of Ideas of Native 
Origin, etc. (3) 176. 

Will of the House Separation of different 
Stages in the formation of a Decision 
(3) 187 and note. 

Writers on Political Philosophy—English, 
German and French Authors (3) 177-9. 

Theory of the Order of Business (3) 189-201. 

Bentham’s Theory—basis for solving Problem 
of a Parliamentary Order of Business (3) 
189, 190. 

Circumstances and Situations bringing about 
Changes and Reforms in Procedure—Order 
of Business an instrument of Government, 
etc. (3) 190-8. 

Position occupied by Law of Parliamentary 
Procedure in the System of Public Law (1) 
xxiv, (3) 198, 199. 

Three Readings—Bentham’s analysis (3) 192. 

Thorpe, Speaker, Imprisonment of (1) 22, (2) 157 


—note. 
Thursday Sittings of the House 
Business to be taken—Assignment of definite 
Business (1) 86. 
Finance Business, 
(3) 135. 

Time-Table, refer to titles Sittings of the House 
and Programme. 

““Times’’? newspaper—Select Committees and 
Standing Committees Debates—full reports 
given (2) 44 note. 

Tory Party—Development of Parties—Division 
of the Tory Party under Peel, etc. (1) 127, 


Days appointed for 


128. 

‘Trade—Bills relating to, refer to titles Com- 
mittees of the Whole House and Standing 
Committees. 
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Trade, Board of—Reports presented to Parlia- 
ment (2) 42, 43. 
Tradition 
Changes and Reforms in Procedure, see that 
title—Caution, also title Antiquity of Rules. 
Irish Party Attitude (1) 199. 
Transubstantiation Declaration—history of Par- 
liamentary Oath (2) 63. 
Translation of Dr. Redlich’s Work (1) iii, 
XXXviii. 
Treasury Control, etc., refer to title Finance. 
Treasury Bench 
Dress Clothes tabooed by Mr. Gladstone and 
others (3) 203. 

Order of Seats, etc. (2) 24, 25 and note. 
Treasury and Exchequer Bills—Mode of raising 
Money for Current Expenses (3) 148, 151, 167. 

Trevelyan, Sir G. (3) 213 and note. 

Trevor, Sir J.—Speakership (2) 163 and note. 

Tudor and Stuart Period 
Period in the History of the English Parlia- 
ment (1) ix. 

Submissiveness of Parliament to the Power 
of the Crown—Vigorous Parliamentary 
life under Henry VIII, etc. (1) 33. 

Tuesday Sitting of the House 

Business to be taken—Assignment of definite 
Business (1) 86. 

Day fixed as Government day (1) 102. 

ee of the Sitting—hour of meeting, etc. 
2) 69. 

Turner, Sir E. (2) 162. 

Twelve o’clock Rule—Automatic Closing of the 
Sitting without consent of Majority—No 
fresh Opposed Business to be taken after 
12.30 (1) 182. 

Eleven o’clock substituted for 12 o'clock 
(3) 203, 204, 205, 206. 

Exempted Business—Suspension of Rule 

Circumstances governing (2) 72, 73 and 
note. 

Enlargement of Opportunities of the Go- 
vernment by (3) 21 and note. 

Report of Supply (1) 193. 

Further Amended and Renewed as Standing 
Order (1) 173. 

Institution of (1) 109 and note. 

Interruption of Business which was before 
the House at the time of interruption 
(2) 70 and note, 71, 72. 

Standing Order, Text of (3) 227. 

Twelve o'clock substituted for 12.30 (1) 184. 

Working of 

Cause of delay of Business—Parnell’s 
Argument with reference to Obstruc- 
tion (1) 144—note. 

Private Members’ Bills, Effect of Rule 
(1) 109—note. 
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Under Secretaries of State—Numbers capable of 
ee as Members of the House of Commons 
2) 99. 

Uniform Law of Procedure, Absence of (3) 198, 


199. 
Unformulated Law—Source from which the 
Civil Law of England was nourished (2) 4. 
Union of Scotland and Ireland with England (1)xi. 
Union of States—Irreconcilable Parties, Irish 
Party in the House of Commons, etc. (3) 197, 
200. 
United States of America 

Distinguishing marks between American 
and British Constitutions—Separation of 
Powers (1) xii, 209, (2) 224. 

English Model of Parliamentary Procedure— 
Genuine shoot in spite of developments of 
the last hundred years (3) 175, 176 and 
note, 

President, Position of—Comparison with 
Position of British Prime Minister (2) 101. 

Procedure, House of Representatives—Evi- 
Bence before Committee of 1848 (1) 84 and 
note. 


INDEX 


Unofficial Members, 
Members. 

Unopposed Bills, refer to title Bills. 

Unopposed Returns, refer to title Returns. 

Unparliamentary Language 

Asperity of Language—Rule against in the 
16th Century (1) 30. 

Limitations as to Form and Expression (3) 
60, 61, 62, 83, 84. 

Members called to the Bar of the House and 
Committed to the Sergeant-at-Arms, in- 
stances (3) 84. 

Rulings as to Expressions which are to be 
he reba as Unparliamentary (3) 62 and 
note. 

Withdrawal of Objectionable Words—taking 
down Words, etc. (3) 62, 63. 

Unwritten Law of Parliament, refer to title 

Custom. 

Upper House, refer to title House of Lords. 

Urgency Motions—Adjournment of the House to 
discuss matter of Urgent Public Impor- 
tance 

Additions to Motion (1) 201. 

Text of Mr. Balfour’s Reform (3) 258, 

Application of Rule 

Speaker's discretion, etc. (3) 249—nofte, 
251. 

Summary of Application since 1882-1903, 
(2) 252—note. 

Blocking Notices—Instances in Session of 
1900 (3) 221, 222. 

Curtailment of Members’ right to move 
formal Motions (2) 249, 250, (3) 32. 

Interpretation of “‘ Urgency ’’—Limit to sub- 
jects which could be brought before the 
House (2) 251 and note. 

Notice of Motion (2) 219. 

Written Notice to Speaker and Support 
of 40 Members requirements (2) 250. 

Order of taking according to the Day’s Pro- 
gramme (3) 32 and note. 

Origin and Institution of (1) 118, 119, 172, 
(2) 249, 250. 

Restrictions as to revival of Question of 
Urgency and number of Motions that could 
be made at one Sitting (2) 252. 

Standing Order, Text of (3) 230. 

Urgency Procedure—New Rules framed by 
Speaker Brand and introduced by Mr. 
Gladstone — Prevention of Obstruction 
upon Irish Coercion Bill. 

Attitude of the House and the Press (1) 167. 

Closure, refer to that title. 

Estimates discussed without being made 
matter of Urgency controversy (1) 167— 
note. 

Gladstone’s, Mr., Speech (1) 164—nofe. 

Guillotine, introduction of, refer to title 
Closure by Compartments. 

Safeguarding Powers being used against the 
regular Opposition—Number of Members 
to be present (1) 165. 

Text of Rules as framed (3) 247-250. 


refer to title Private 
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Vacation of Seat by Member 
No power recognised on part of Member 
to relinquish a Seat—institution of Office 
known as Stewardship of Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, etc. (2) 99, 100. 
Results of historic mistrust of direct Crown 
influence—origin of Vacation of Seats 
(2) 98. 
Obsolete Conditions—Result of retention 
of rules (2) 100. 
Minister must be a Member of one 
of the two Houses—incident in 
career of Mr. Gladstone (2) 100. 
Valentine, B. (3) 47. j I 
Verbal Amendments to Bills, refer to title Bills 
—Amendments. An 
Victoria, Queen—Reports from Ministers of 
Parliamentary Proceedings (2) 97. 
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Visitors to the House of Commons during the 

F Sittings of the House, refer to title Strangers. 
Vote’'’—Meaning of in Parliamentary language 
—five different uses of the word (3) 139—note. 

Vote Office—Distribution of Parliamentary 
Papers (2) 45. 

Votes 

Use of Expression for Parliamentary Pro- 
ceedings—first mention in Journals (2) 47, 

Votes and Items in connection with Supply, 
refer to title—Estimates. 

Votes and Proceedings 

Answers to Questions—Printed Answers (2) 
242, (3) 31. 

oi Fe of—Duties of Clerk’s Assistant 

2) 174. 
Contents (2) 46, 47, 49, (3) 11, 12. 
Example (3) 268. 

Medium of conveying Information to the 
Lords of what had taken place in the 
Commons (2) 49. : 

oe Order of the House 
2) 47. 

Sessional Order, Text of (3) 245. 

Votes of Credit, Explanation of (3) 131. 
Votes on Account 

Carrying into effect by Means of a Bill— 
Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill (3) 148. 

Financial Supremacy of the House of 
Commons as shown by (3) 146. 

Form of—Specimen (3) 278. 

Motion introducing Estimates—wording of 
““to complete”’ the sum necessary, etc. (3) 
140 and note. 

Navy and Army, Principle applied to (3) 167. 

Opportunity for general discussion (3) 138. 

Origin and Object of—Necessity for Votes 
on Account, etc. (3) 130, 146, 167. 

Payments authorised as Instalments towards 
total Amount, etc. (3) 147. 

Procedure in Committee of Supply and 
Ways and Means (3) 147. 

Voting Qualifications for Parliamentary Elec- 
tions, refer to title Parliamentary Elections. 
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Walpole, Horace—Speaker Onslow’s strict ob- 
servance of Rules (1) 56. 
Walpole, Sir R. (2) 27, 69, (3) 125—note. 

First Minister who made the House of 
Commons the centre of Authority (1) 53 
and note. 

Walpole, Sir S. (1) 81. 

Walpole and Pulteney—Famous bet story (1) xvi. 

Wason v. Walter (2) 33 note. 

Ways and Means—Committees of Supply and 
Ways and Means, refer to that title. 

Wednesday Sittings of the House 

Afternoon Sittings for taking first Reading 
of Private Bills (1) 42. 

Business to be taken 

Assignment of definite Business (1) 86. 
Finance Business, Days appointed for 
(3) 41, 135. 

Committees, Sitting of on Wednesdays (1) 97. 

Hour of Meeting and Adjournment (1) 69, 86. 

Short Sitting—Substituting -~Friday for 
Wednesday (1) 194, 198, 201, 202, {3) 204, 


205. 
Week-end holidays for Members 
Friday the day for a short Sitting, refer to 
title Friday Sittings of the House. 
Origin of treating Saturday as a holiday (2) 
69—note. 

Wellington, Duke of—‘‘Queen’s Government 
must be carried on’’—Resistance to Party 
tactics (1) 69. 

Wentworth, Mr. (2) 160. 

Westminster Abbey—Chapter House, see that 
title. 

Westminster Palace, refer to title Palace of 
Westminster, also Chamber of the House of 
Commons. 
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Whig Party 

Anti-Whig 
59—note. 

Development of Parties—Division of old 
Whig Party, Rise of the Liberal Party, 
etc. (1) 127, 128. 

House of Commons—Preference shown by 
Great Whig families for exercising Political 
power in the House of Commons—Change 
in Political relations between the Lords 
ae Commons following the Revolution 
2) 84. 

Overthrow of James II and moulding new 
monarchy into strict Parliamentary form, 
etc.—Achievements of Party Government 
(@)i525,535 

Septennial Act (1716), Effect of—Increase of 
Powers of Whig Majority as against the 
Crown (1) 54. 

Whips and Whippers in 

Attendance of Members—duties of Whips, 
etc., refer to title Attendance of Members. 

Bye-Elections—Motion for New Writ (2) 
53—note. 

Test of Membership of a Party—Acceptance 
of Missive from Whip (1) xvi. 

White Hall—Meeting place of the Commons 
during the rebuilding of the Palace of West- 
minster after the fire in 1834 (1) 4—note. 

Whitehead, Mr. (1) 178. 

Whitsuntide—Sittings of the House, Division of 
—Distribution of Parliamentary Time (3) 16, 17, 


256. 

Wilkes Affair (2) 38, (3) 80. 

Attacks on the Oligarchy (1) 56. 

Will of a Legislative Assembly, Technical 
requirements for the formation of—Bentham’s 
Theory, etc. (3) 187, 188, 189. 

Will of the House, refer to titles Decisions of 
the House, Majority Principles, etc. 

Will of the State 

Parliamentary bodies as_ will-forming 
Organs, and Speech a legally recognised 
element in formation of State Will (3) 42-5. 


Statesmen and Writers (1) 
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Will of the State (cont.). 
Power of the House of Lords to force the 
Government to go to the Country (2) 86. 
William III 
Civil List granted by Act of Parliament (3) 
161. 

Military and Foreign Policy, Changes in- 
augurated by William III (3) 165, 167. 
Witnesses—Calling of Witnesses by the House 

of Commons for purposes of Investiga- 
tions before Committees 
Instances preceding 19th Century (2) 207, 
209—note. 
Law as to calling of Witnesses—Adminis- 
tering Oath. etc. (2) 192, 193 and note, (3) 
AS Hole 
Oath, Witnesses taking—Text of Standing 
Order (3) 242. 
Protection of Witnesses—Text of Sessional 
Order (3) 244. 
Select Committees—Power as to calling of 
Witnesses, etc. (2) 187, 191, 192 and note, 
194. 
Wolffe, Sir H. Drummond (1) 171. 
Wolsey, Cardinal (2) 92—note, 160—note. 
Wood, Sir C. (1) 122. 
Working of the Parliamentary Machine 
Pressure-gauge as indicating apparatus in 
the Parliamentary machine, Working of 
(3) 198, 199. 
Smooth Working during the 18th Century, 
Causes, etc. (1) 66, 67, (3) 191. 
(Refer also to titles Obstruction, 
gramme, Functions of the House, etc.) 
Writs of Summons for calling Parliament, refer 
to title Summoning of Parliament. 
Wyndham, Mr. (2) 128. 


Pro- 
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Young Men as Members of the House of 
Commons, refer to title Constitution and 
Character of the House. 
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